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SNOW, C. P.—Continued 

blooded novelist; an¢ the hardsell technique 
of a successful businessman 2 2-57 is a 
solly personality who takes a schoolbovish 
dehighr in his plans for presenting a new 
polinco-scientific humdinger which is going to 
rafile the Establishment more than somewhat” 
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SORENsE THEODORE (CHAIKIN) 
May ~ ated tales govermment 
official; lawyer 
diddress: b. The White House Office, Wash- 
wmgton, D.C.; bh. 3000 Spout Run Parkway, 
Arlington, Va. 


Few officials in the new administration are 
more concerned with the poloes and programs 
of John F. Kennedy than lore Sorensen, 
the Special Counsel to the President of the 
United States. The youngest official in the 
Kennedy administration, be is the President's 
elief writer of speeches, braintruster, itical 
confidant, and, along with Lawrence F. O'Brien, 
one of his chtef legislative aides. Although he 
bears a modest title, Sorensen, who has been 
called “chief of staff for ideas,” is one of the 
most important and influential men in W'ash- 
ington. 

Theodore Chaikin Sorensen was born on May 
B. 1928 in Lincotn, Nebraska to Christian 
Abraham and Annis (Chaikin) Sorensen. He 
has three brothers: Thomas, Rober, and Philip 
Sorensen, and a sister, Mrs. Ruth Singer. Bom 
of Danish parents in a preirie sod house, his 
father rose to become state attorney cencral of 
Nebraska and a Republican in the tradition of 
Senator George Norris’ Hberalism. He went to 
Europe on Heary Ford's peace ship, served as 
counse] to the women's sufirage movement in 


Nebraska, and wrote the law that enabled public” 


bodies to acquire private utility companies. His 
mother, of Russian-Jewish background, was an 
asdent feminist and pacifist who gave ber 
taaiden name as a middle name to all the Sve 
Sorensen children. 

Christian Serensen often took his son Ted to 
meetings on public utilities, and he sometimes 
had the child address the audience with a “lew 
words” from the platform. Cluttered with 
fiberal magazines and books, the Sorensen 
household was 2 congregating place for pro- 
gressive friends who debated current issues, 
particularly those of the New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's administration. Another influ- 
ence upon the bor was the family’s Unitarian- 
ism. 
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1967 


In 1943 Ted Sorensen graduated from Lincoln 
High School, where he had been active in drama 
anc debate, in the band. and in the YMCA. 
Thar fall he entered the University of Nebraska 
on a Regents scholarship, studying the ans and 
sciences in a preiaw curricuhen. In 1949 he 
was granted a B.S.L. degree with election to 
Pai Beta Kappa. As an undergraduate, Soren- 
sen had served as chairman of the campus 
consutuuona) convention and of the mock 
Untted Nations convemtiion He had also been 
president ol the mniversity YMCA and a mem- 
her of the debating team, the drama clut., and 
the band. 

Wink the help of 2 Donald Miller scholarship, 
Sorensen entered the College of Law a! the 
Lmniversity of Nebrasks in 1949 He became 
editor in chief of the Nebraska Low Reiiew 
and was awarded the Order af Coif. In his 
spare tone be served as a chief lobbyist in the 
state jegisiature for the groups that favored a 


Fair Empioyment Practices Committee lew. In/ 


1951 Ted Sorensen stood first in his graduating 
class when he received his LLB. degree. His 
father wanted him 10 practise law am Lincoln, 
bu: feeling that his home town was 100 
restrictive, Sorensen headed for Washington, 
D.C, where he would be relatively unknown, 

In 1931 Sorensen became an attoraey for the 
Federal! Security Agency, later the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Through a 
lawyer whom he had met at a convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action, rensen 
became a staff researcher for the joint Con- 
gressional subcommittee on railroad retirement, 
which had beer. set up to study revision of the 
Railway Retirement System. When the sul+ 
committee finished its work, Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois was so impressed with 
Sorensen’s perionnance that he recommended 
him for a jot as administrative assistant to the 
newly glected Senator from Massachusetts, 
John F. Kennedy. 

Reportediy, John F. Kennedy gave Sorensen 
two five-minute intemiews a day or two apart 
before be hired bien In the firs: session Ken- 
nedy interviewed Sorensen: in the second 
session Sorensen questioned Kennédy. °Drawn 
together by their «mutual Jove of bLotks and 
politics, the two men worked together eficiently 
and karmoniously. With his remarkable anak- 
tical ability, Sorensen soon showed 2 special 
Amack for stodying bills, drafting “quick study” 
memoranda, and conducting research for 
speeches and magazine articles. That firs: vear, 
in 1933, Sorensen was mainly concemmed with 
the problems of New England in 1934 he 
hecame secretary to the New England Senators” 
Conference and held the post through 1434. 

While John F. Kennedy was recovering from 
a back injury in 1935, Sorensen did the research 
for N's Profiles tw Courage (Harper, 
1956), a collection of biographical sketches 
about American legislators who exercised inde- 
pendent judgemem: iz the face of pressures 
from their comsuruents. At firs: Drew Pearsor 
attributed the Pulizer Prize-wirming book ro 

fas ats ghost-writer, but the dncurnen- 
tary evidence af So: is research motes. 
Kennedy's drafts in his own handwriting, and 
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the help of Clark Chfferd, 
faweer, later led Pearson to ret 

A iriend bas said that fram the Leginning of 
the Two men’s associatiun, Sorensen had set 
lumself one goal—to get John F. Kennedy 
elected President. In 1956 he urged Kennedy 
to try for the Vice-P residential nomination at 
the Democratic Convention in Chicago. ei 
same year hie prepared the widely circulated 
memorandum, based on analyses of n&tional 
election returns, that argued that political con- 
siderations should not keep a Roman Catholic 
from a Democratic national ticket for reasons 
ot religion, and that the Democratic ticket 
needed Kennedy to bring back defecting Roman 
lies to the Democratic camp. Re nedy 
winiest got the nomination. 

On January 2,'1960 John F, Kennec-- 
nounced that he was a candidate for the L 
cratic Presidential’ nomination, What follow 
has been described as one of the most succe:sful 
political campaigns ever waged in the United 
‘sates. Sorensen and Kennedy traveled through 
cvery state, courting politicians, making  esti- 
mates of the real sources of power, and lung 
up delegates for the 1960 Democratic Nativaal 
Convention in Los Angeles. Sorensen built up 
a card file of about 30.000 names of peuple 
active in Democratic politics, one of the most 
extensive in the hands of any man. 

Just before the primaries, Sorensen* relin- 
-aushed his organizational duties to the Sena- 
ors brother, Robert F. Kennedy. But through- 
eat the primaries, the whistie stops, and ‘the 
slevision debates, Sorensen remained as John 
*. Kennedy's chief strategist and policy maker. 
Vhile the Senator. was giving one speech, 
orensen would be writing another. Journalists 

-vering the strenuous campaign reported that 
rensen seemed to thrive on the pressure. 
“nong others, he prepared those speeches that 
‘fended Kennedy's Koman Catholicism from 
slaughts by Protestant fundamentalists, Ken- 

dy said: “I want to keep Ted with me 

wrever I go in this campaign. You need 
aebody whom you. can trust implicidy.” 

Vow that John F, Kennedy is m office, a 

jor, preoccupation of Theodore Sorensen is 

make him remembered as one of the greatest 
vidents. When Kerinedy was President-elect, 
helped to draft thei inaugural address, Since 
woing Special Counsel to the President of 

United States, he has spent much of his 
» in drafting and writing Presidential mes- 
ws and speeches. He was Kennedy's major 
-< in writing his first State of the Union 
<sage, and he helped in the preparation of 
cnedy’s Speech to the nation on the Berlin 
is on July 25, 19612 Perhaps no one has so 
sls approximated the speech shythms of 
a F. Kennedy as Theodore Sorensen. 
srensen now stands in the White House 
ition of Colonel House, Harry Hopkins, 

Sherman Adams. He handles situations 
aut across governitent departments. Re- 
“ily, he will be given more responsibilities 

e field of foreign relations; previously, he 
one entrated on domestic affairs. Like other 
vars of thus tradition, he has already be- 
embroiled in controversy. 


a Washington 
ract the charges. 
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In the autumn of 1961 Senator Barry Gold- 
water, the conservative Republican Senator 
from Arizona, read into the Congresstanal Rec- 
ord a story by Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Chicago Tribune. 
Trohan asserted that “the man behind President 
Kennedy's rocking chair in a world with war 
tensions, escaped military service as a conscien- 
flous objector and Korean War service as a 
father.” ; 

According to Sorensen’s draft board in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, at_the end of 188 Sorensen 
was classified 1-AQ. He had, in other words, 
agreed to serve in the armed forces as a non- 
combatant {as in the medical department). 
Reclassified to 3-A_ in August 1950 because 
he had married, Sorenson was reclassified 
to 1-AO in January 1952 because he had no 
children. After an operation for a tumor be- 
hind the ear, he was classified 4-F. In April 
1954 he wes reclassified 3-A, since he had be- 
come a father, 

Theodore Sorensen married Camilla Palmer 
on September 8, 1949, just before he entered 
law school. They live in Arlington, Virginia . 
with their three boys: Eric Kristen, Stephen 
Edgar, and Philip Jon. Sorensen once won a 
silver dollar from his parents for having 
teached maturity without having smoked or 
taken a drink. Although he indulges in an 
occasional sherry before dinner or in a daiquiri 
(to which he was introduced by John F. Ken- 
nedy}, he still avoids tobacco and never drinks 
coffee. 

Sorensen’s frugality, abstemiousness, and 
Puritanism result from his rearing, not from 
financial necessity. This asceticism extends to 
his appearance. He is a sparely built man, six 
feet and one-half inch. in height and 175 
pounds in weight, with brown hair and brown 
eves and a square and determined face that 
usually wears a sober expression. Strangers 
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SORENSEN, 
often mistake his glecal reserve for corcness 
stead Of recognizing the underiying shyness 
tds rey be its CARSE When not under pressure, 
he canbe charming. To retax, he plays softball 
dith his sons. He as a member of the Nebraska 
Var Association and a Unitarian. 

Max Freedmen, the Washirgton corr. i+-ond- 
en. of the Manchester Guarduin, bag written 
that “Mr. Sorensen, ir John Morley’s phrase, 
has the glory af wards. But he is much more 
than a hiteram craftsman: he is also a master 
of political ¢ hilosophy and poltical strategy. Te 
is not the language of eulogy but a Gernan- 
sirslie truth to say that he cunbines the polid- 
ca! sagacty of James Farley with the Serary 
graces of Tudge Samuel Rosenman” 
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SPORBORG, MRS. WILLIAM DICK 
July V1, 1879-Tan 2, 1901 Civic leader and 
clabwoman; headed New York City and State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, National Coum- 
a! of Jewish Women, and Women's Voluntary 
Panicipation Dejense Council; consultant with 
United States delegation to the United Nations 
at San Francisco in 1945. See Current Biog- 
raphy (November) 1947. 


Obituary 
N Y Times p29 Ja 3 ‘61 


STACE, W(ALTER) T(CERENCE) Now. 
17, 1886- Philosopher; author 


Address: 986 East Ave, Mantoloking, NJ. 


One of the leading philosophers of the Eng- 
hish-speaking world 1 W. T. Stace, a naturalist 
whe nevertheless admits the validity of religious 
expenence. A British subiect, Stace served in 
the Eritish colontal ranks in Ceylon for 
twenty-two years, some of them as mavor of 

fornbo and as chairman of the Colombo 
municipal council, In 1932 Stace accepied 2 
teaching position at Princeton University, where 
he tavghr until his reuirement in 1935. - 

Stace hes written ten books on philosophical 
questions. His Destiny of Western Man, ao 
attempt to defend the “rightness” 0! i deanooracy 
against totalitarian $vstems, won the Reynal & 
Hitcheock Prize in 1441 as the best nonnecton 
beak for the general reader written by a mem- 
ter of an American college or university staf. 
In 1959 he was one of ten scholars who re- 
ceived $10.000 prizes for distincuished scholar- 
ship in the humanities from the American 
Council of Learned Sociehes. 

Walter Terence Stace was born on November 
17, 1886 in London, England to Edward Vincent 
Stace and Amy Mary (Watson) Stsce. He is 
the great-grandson of General Wilham Stace, 
whe fought at the Battle of Waterloo, His 
father was a lieutenam colonel in the British 
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Army; and one ae hic brothers, Ralph Edy 
Stace, ts a retired heatenant etoue! 
Roya! Eye. Tras this faeaily 5 
ef Army and civil service that is 
Stace to exter the British eolon: 
uve ranks in Cevlon. Stace’s ovber by 
Henry Watson, is deceased. He aiso hes a 
sister, Hilda (hire Maurice Swabey). 


Stace was educated at Hath Co" ond 
Fettes College in Ex aseund of 
the century. He then attende’ Tri ge 
a Dobun University, where he in 
pillosophy and frees which he re ae 
degree in 2998 Two vears later, in \ he 


jooned the British) Civil Service in Cervion. He 
remained there for twenty-two years, serving 
at various times as dist: judge. private sec- 
retary to the Governor, land set lemen* oficer, 
rocmber of the legisi 2Gve couricil of Cevion, 
member of the governer’s executive comic? 
finally, as mayor cf Coiznbo, and ch 
the Colombe municipal council In 1925, 
Stace was servings as police magistrate of 
Kandy, serious riots tock place between the 
Buddhists and Mohammedans in Cevion. Ona 
ene occasion, Stace, who was responsibie for 

Suppressing the disturbances, refused to Jet the 
pohee fire into an unarmed crowd, an acon 
unusual enough to cause much controversy at the 
time. 

In 1932, as a result of government changes 
in Ceyton, many civil servants were oferet 
reurement, and Stace decided to leave the cour- 
try. He sent 2 résumé of his published wrungs 
to several British and American universiues 
and accepted the best offer—a three-year Iec- 
tureship at Princeton University. He was Siuart 
Professor of Philosophy from 1935 until bis 
retirement in 1955, 

Srace had never done anv forma! graduate 
work, bu: in 1929 he received a Lit.D. degree 
from Dubin University in recognition of the 
scholarly contribution he made in his book Tac 
Phiosophy of Hegel (Macmillan, 1924; Dover, 
1955), “The primary object of this book’ 

face tTHHted in his preface, “Ge to place in the 
hands of the philo cal stoden: a complete 
extesiuon of re svete of Hegel in a single 
volume. No book with a simlar purpad, 50 
far as I know. exists in our language. . . The 
difseulty of Hegel's writings ts notorious... - 
Therefore, I have aimed especially at huocidity. 
The student... will find here. I hope, all 
Hegel's essential thoughts stated as easily and 
simply as is possible.” This effort to convey 
philosophical essentials in understandable terms 
marks the bulk of Stace’s work. 

Since the publication of his frst book, A 
Crincal History of Creek Philosophy (Mac- 
milian, 1920), “Stace bas written on several 
major areas of philosophical thought. In The 
Bfeoning of Beauty (Richards & Toutmin, 
1929), he advances a theory of aesthetics. The 
Nature of the WBorid (Oxford, 1930) is an 
essay in phenomenalist metaphysics (philo- 
sophical phenomenalism bolds that phenomena 
are the only objects of knowledge). The 
Theory of Knowledge ond Exisience (Oxford, 
3933) was praised by New Siaicomon ond No- 
tion reviewers for showing “clear eaposition 
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wage that the Wallace’ presence introduced rightward 


veRars ine the national Republican strategy, At Miami, 
“Nixon Knew that he would have to carry the border 


Suites: therefore, the nomination of Spiro Agnew, in- 


“stead of, say, Hatfield or Perey. The themes of the Nixon 


campaign were designed in the kn8wledge that the race 
had to be run net only against Humphrey but also 
against Wallace; and there can be little doubt that the 
behavior of the Adovinistration while in oflfice-—its Su- 
preme Court vouinations, its school jitegration stance, 
its attitude toward law enforcement—-has beea influenced 
by the knowledge that, whatever the Democrats come up 


with, Nixon may also be running against Wallace in 


1972. If Wallace is defeated and thus sunk on Mav 5, 
Nixon will be much freer to prospect leftward for liberal 
votes. To say this, moreover, is not cynical: Votes are 


-the sine qua non of democratic politics, and almost any 
"politician, his right flank secured, will try to occupy the 


ground to the left. As far as Wallace is now concerned, 


therefore, the political conclusion is complicated. Wal- - 


lace’s effect on the political process is both dangerous 
and desirable—but the latter only so long as he can be 
contained at his 1968 clectoral strength. 


Wishes Aren’t Horses, Dammit! 


Great and general rejoicing among the champagne mer- 
chants of Vienna! The Americans and Russians are com- 
ing--for Round Two ef the Strategic Arms Limitation 


~. Talks, which will almost certainly result in an amiable 
and lengthy exchange of sweet nothings and promises to 


meet again, sometime, somewhere, unless (which God 
forbid; see page 360) our side abandons its insistence on 


close on-site inspection. Elsewhere, pr<parations for the 


talks have been grimmer. In the Sovict Union, Marshal 
Grechko (the assassin of Czechoslovakia) has engaged 
in public saber-rattling; development of an armed satel- 
lite that can search out and destroy our spy satellites has 
been announced; construction of the missile submarine 
fleet that will outstrip our own by 1974 has proceeded 
apace, as has the building of ICRM sites (including 
dummy ones to confuse us); and—zsrand finale—missile 


“tests in the Pacific have begun, to include the triple-war- 


head S$-9, said to be capable of knocking out our Min- 
uteman ICBMs in their silos, , 

And in the United States? Well, President Nixon re- 
vealed plans to add a third ABM Site to the two author- 
ized last year, and to do prelimunary work on four more; 
and the Air Force announced that we will deploy a 
dozen or so MIRVs came June. Whereupon, all hell 


_brone loose. Mike Mansfield screamed‘ bloody murder 
about the ATM, charging that we were trying to de- 


fend ourselves against a “hypothetical” Red Chinese 
threat (we should weit until it's actual?). Bill Proxmire 
cop toned ous ABM (not the Soviet Union’s), Edward 
Brooke ¢ dled for a US.-Soviet “moratorium” on MIRV 


and on; the /eitmeriv being always that ABM and 
MIRV will “sabotage the SALT talks." Come on, gen- 
Hlemen, ; 


Profile in Courage: | 
Ped Sorensen’s Finest Wear 


On the evening of February 9, William Rusher and 
Theodore C. Sorensen Jr. appeared together as guests 
on the Barry Farber radio tulk-show. Sorensen was 
widely known to be about to announce his intention of 
running in the New York Democratic primary for the 
senatorial nomination, thus addirg his name to the G04 
others trying for the opportunity of running against 
Charles Goodell. As the colloquy began, Mr. Rusher read 
aloud from an article about Sorensen published in the 
New York Times Magazine in March 1967, in which 
Mr. Sorensen explained why he could not possibly be 
a viable candidate for the Senate from New York. This 
understandably annoyed Mr. Sorensen, who began re- 
ferring to Ruslicr, apparently in a spirit of contempt, as 
“Mr. Busher.” Finally, as Rusher continued to read 
from Sorensen's own 1967 description of his various’ dis- 


abilities as a senatorial candidate, Sorensen blew his | 
mind, and had his finest hour since helping to write . 


Teddy’s TV statement on Chappaquiddick. 


S. Mr. Busher, you’re frustrated, you're bitter, because you 
Fepresent a point of view that has never succeeded in get- 
ting the people of this state behind it. George Wallace 
represented it, fine. The local Nazi Party represented it, fine. 
But you have never been able to get either the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party’ to accept the kind of racism 
and militarism that is preached by your publication. And I 
fully understand why you are bitter and frustrated and 
angry and resentful at any moderate politician who may 
come along. So go tight ahead and vent your spleen on me. 
I understand completely. , 

R. (to Farber, who is groaning) Let me have this, if I may* 
Just stand back for a moment. 


F. Will somebody first explain the “Busher” reference? ] 


don’t know who “Busher”.is. I know who Hitler is. 

R. I take it that Mr. Sorensen is making this mistake in- 
tentionally...(To Sorensen) Is that right? 

S.No, I'm sorry; I'm sorry. “Bill Rusher.” I thought it 
was “Rill Busher.”” 

F. Well, who is “Busher’? Why should I be the only illit- 
erate inthe house? 

S. “Rusher”; I’ve got it, okay. 

R, Well, now that we've got that cleared up, where in my 
publication, Mr. Serensen, NATIOXAL REVIEW, is racism 
advocated? / 


S. I will be glad to get that out for you and send it to you i. 
~afterT've had my librarian check it. 


R. Youll be glad to get it out for me and send it to me? 
S. 1 will indeed. ~ _ 
R. Well PH make a little date vit you, Mr. Sorensen-—and 
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program anARRE V Oe WON NATIONAL REVIEW a 


woeated racism, and perhaps you can show it to me; and if 
you can't, at that point TH call you a liar. Now, Mr. Soren- 
fon, We're going to preceed with another point or two, I 
don't blame you for being annoyed because I have quoted 
your own words on your awn incapacities and your own 
unsuitedness for the United States Senate. : 

S. Not in the slightest. I'm only amazed at your inability 
fo. understand the point I’ve been trying to make. 

R. 7 think I understand all the points you've heen trying to 
make, and I expect the audienge understands, 1 don’t know 
that you're qualifying yourself terribly well as the new 
United States Senator from here. Tl say this. I was on this | 
program-—I've forgotten how long ago, it was only a few 
months ago--with Senator Goodell, and he and I dis- 
agreed on everything we could disagree on, including the 
palatabitity of the coffee that Barry was serving that eve- 
ning. But in the entire time, I will say he was a gentleman. 
He never went in for. absurd mispronunciations of my 
namic. He never made wild accusations of racism. And Th 


say this. Mr. Sorensen: You may think you’ve been in New © 


York long enough to be a viable candidate for the United 
States Senate, but on the basis of your hysterical showing 
this evening you wouldn't make a viable candidate for dog 
catcher of New-York City. : 

5. Now it seems to me, Mr. Rusher, you’re being rather 
hysterical, 7 ‘ 

R. Yeah, but I'm not running for the Senate, 

§. I don't understand why you're losing your cool. You 
stood there and made all kinds of charges and all kinds of 
objections and all kinds of complaints— ; 
R. Pve done nothing tonight but quote you. 

5. —~and when I exercise my fight of free speech to defend 
myself you say it's hysterical. 

R. t want to know—I want to know, and we will find out— 
where and when NATIONAL REVIEW advocated racism, You 
do want to stick to the charge? You wouldn’t want just to 


Withdraw it, would you, by any chance? Because you're — 


going to be required to, if you stick to it. (Long pause) 
Take your time and make up your mind. 

3. About what? 

R. Do you went to charge that NATIONAL REVIEW has ad- 
vocated racism? 

S. I think the policies supported by NATIONAL REVIEW, and 
the ‘candidates supported by NATIONAL REVIEW, have not 
advanced race relations in this country. 

R. But that’s not quite the same thing. Ate we advocating 
racism, or have we? So 

&. YF just stated my statement. : 

R. Well, you don't want to restate your previous charge 
that we advocated racism, and when you go back to your 
files you're going to prove it? : 

S. (Long pause) tam telling you the position I'm taking. 
R. Tell us again, now, what is it? Do we advocate racism 
or don't we? ; aa 
S. Well, let me ask you: Do you support the Kerner Com- 
mission report? 

R. No, I think it’s wrong. oat ee 
S. Well the Kerner Commission report, I think, pointed out 
very clearly what white recism is in America. 

RK. Yes, I know perfectly well that it blamed the troubles of 
America in the race area on white racism, and I think it 
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But you have made a specific charge, Mr. Sorensen, and 
you might as well inaugurate your campaign by either 
hacking it up or withdrawing it. Does NATIONAL REVIEW 
advocate racism or not? 

S. NATIONAL REVIEW, in the sense of the Kerner Commis- 
sion report, has contributed to this result. That's exactly 
right. 
R. In what sense is that? (Pause) What kind of a weaselly 
Statement is that? 

5S, That's not a weaselly statement. As you've just pointed 
out, you don’t agree with the Kerner Commission report. 
R, And therefore I'm a racist? Anybody who disagrees with 
it is a racist? 

5S. No, of course not. 

R. Well then, what? 

S. (Pause) What what? 

R. Weil then, what is the point of bringing it up? ; 
S. What is the point of your bringing up all the articles— 
R. Because you have charged NATIONAL REVIEW with racisrn, 
and | want to know if you've got anything to back it up. 
S. And I have told you as soon as I consult with my 
librarian T'll send you the documentation. ae 

R. And the answer is that at the moment you don’t have . 
any documentation? 

5. No, of course I do. 

R. Oh, you do now? ; : 

S. Fam going to send you the documentation, Mr. Rusher. 
R. But you don’t have it with you tonight? ; 

5: No, of course. I don’t have it with me tonight. 

R. And you can’t recall what it is? 

5S. Oh, I have a very clear impression of NATIONAL REVIEW 
and what it stands for. 

R, And what is that? 

S. I have already spoken that. 

R. Racism? 

S. it has contributed to the atmosphere of racism that has 
unfortunately set back race relations in this country. 

R. And it has done this in what way? 

S. Ia its articles. 

R. Which articles? ; : 

S. And in the candidates it has espoused. 

R. Which candidates? 

S. And in the policies that it has backed. 

R. Which candidates? 

5. And I intend to send you the documentation. 
R. You're aware that we opposed Wallace, are you not? 


_:Maybe you're not. It occurs to me that you _ probably 


aren't. 

S. Well, you opposed Wallace because you had Mr. Nixon, 
who was equally close to your point of view. 

R. And you think that supporting Richard Nixon makes us 
racists, indirectly or directly? 

5S. No. 

R. Well then, what does? 


<8. Why don’t you wait. for the documentation? 


R. Ail right, that’s what fre'll do. 


The “documentation” never, showed up, of course. 
Instead, Sorensen sent the following apology and re- 
‘traction to Barry Farber. (It’s a good thing for Sorensen 


a 


that he did not seek the legal advice of Gargan and 


Markham.) — 
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“Dear Barry: 

T very much regret having used the words “racist” and 
“American Nazi Party” in connection with the NATIONAL 
REVIEW during your radio show of February 9, My 
apologies to you and Mr. William ,Rusher for this un- 
fortunate error, 


ruBiy 


Sincerely, Ba 
Theodore C. Sorensen 


Erle Stanley Gardner, R I Pp 


It is hard to think of anyone in our time who has given © 


more people more simple, unadulterated pleasure than 
Erle Stanley Gardner. When he died at the age of 80, 
something fike 170 million copies of his books had been 
sold in America alone. The readers of these books, his 
multitudinous readers abroad, und those who have 
watched the Perry Mason television series, have found 
continuing solace in Gardner’s intricate plots and clear, 
absorbing narrative. And absorbing entertainment aside, 
there has been in these troubled times something more— 
a simple unapologetic vibdication of American values in 
Gardner’s portrayal of the triumph of the innocent, the 
resourcefulness of their defenders, the fiexibility and 
probity of our American system of law and justice. —FSM 


I devote the section (greatly expanded) to a letter from 
@ young man, recently returned from the Army, who 


adequately, indeed excellently, describes himself, his 
brief history and his grievances with NATIONAL REVIEW. 
LI found him, and his criticisms, so engaging, that I 
asked the editorial board, and Mr. Rusher, to comment 
on his criticisms. They did so in memorandums ad- 


dressed to me. The result is edifying, and entertaining. I 


shall devote a future section to reactions (brief, please) 
from readers. My thanks to you, in advance; and, espe- 
cially, to Mr. McSloy. 


7 


Dear Mr. Huciley: 


You probably don’t remember me, : ‘but we had some 
dealings when I edited the Northwestern University 


Conservative Club’s magazine, the Optimate, and we 
have met on several occasions-—during the Goldwater 


campaign and most recently in early 1968 when you... 


gave a speech here in San Antonio. 

All this should serve to indicate that I am an inveter- 
aie NR fan, even to the point of saving past issues of 
the magazine for rainy afternoons, a la Mrs. Ferrari. 


—WFB 
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ut sometimes you people at NR just burn me up! J 
recall your rather snotty comments about that girl who 
was expelled from Columbia simply because she chose 
to live with a man who was not her husband. With an 
administration like that to contend with, I'm not sur- 
prised Mark Rudd and the boys got a bit rowdy. 

I remember being thought quite radical in my days 
at Nexthwestern because I advocated. integrated off- 
campus housing, Bob. Dylan music and an end to cur- 
fews for girls over twenty-one. We didn’t ask the Uni- 


_ versity to take a position on Dylan, but you can’t 


imagine how the officials there grumbled and procrasti- 
nated over the issues we brought them. I didn’t even 
last long enough at NU (only four-and-a-half years) to 
see the abolition of the curfew. 

Although ve been in the military for the past three 
years, thus missing a good deal of campus excitement, 
I get the impression that some administrations have 


_ brought a lot of trouble on themselves. 


Had they been more responsive to legitimate student 
reforms, had they been willing to deal with those stu- 
dents who wanted to work within the system, much of 


‘the radicals’ strength would have been defused. (For 


example, I remember how hard we had to work just to 
get two students in as “observers” during meetings of a 
certain high administrative body.) 

The cretins of the New Left would never have been 
able to do (or undo) all they have if a large number of 
students had not been latently hostile ta the university 
administrations, believing (correctly, in most cases) 
that their administrations would obstinately refuse all 
compromise until the students made life sufficiently in- 
tolerable to force certain policy modifications. 

NR does not seem to have given “equal time” to both 
sides of the student revolt question. While justly criticiz- 
ing Hayden, Davis, et al., you often throw in nasty, 
off-the-cuff comments that place you pretty far into the 


' Pig Camp. 


I'm thinking now of Neil McCaffrey’s tasteless, en- 
tirely uncalled-for reference to the “Rolling Scum” ip 
the July 15, 1969 issue—which is the proximate cause 
of this letter. ‘You don’t have to be a Stones fan (though 
I am) to know that NR i is no place for such malicious 


_ remarks.: 


How would you like j it if in my magazine I referred 
to “Pope Pig VI” or quoted “President Richard Out- 
house Nixon”? I certainly don’t mean to equate the 
Stones with the Pope or RMN—but I use the analogy 


~ because if something like the above were printed in, 


say, the New York Times, or in Murray Kempton’s 
column, the very next issue of-NR would surely contain 


8 sonorous passage or two, slapping the offender’s wrist 


for violation of unwritten rules of fair play, and all that. 


-~-Fhere are a lot of NR subscribers under thirty and 


we're not freaks, either, or radicals or hippies. But IT am 
damned tiredof those little innueados about the things 
young people like, and of the fact that every pomposity 
uttered by some SDS moron is duly punctured, while 
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{= MOST-FAVORED-NATION 

| AND LESS FAVORITE NATIONS 
By Theodore C. Sorensen 
i 
$ 


the Administration's pending Trade Reform bill, along 

with its counterpart in the House of Representatives, is a 

curious blend of foreign policy idealism and domestic politics. 

The exaggerated claims of both proponents and opponents in the 

lang and often emotional debate over the Amendment cannot 

: obscure the underlying issue, which is as old as the nation-state— 

whether and when should one nation apply pressure to alter those 

| policies or practices of another which, if not exclusively “inter- 

nal” in impact, are at least not clearly within the traditional 

forcign policy realm. Although any amendment enjoying the 

‘farmal sponsorship of nearly four-fifths of the members of the 

j Senate and nearly two-thirds of the members of the House ap- 

* pears almost certain to be passed in one form or another, both 

the Congress and the Administration must now think through 

more carefully the implications and consequences of enacting 
the Amendment in its present form. 


Tie Amendment submitted by Senator Henry Jackson to 


i 


Peano 


The Jackson Amendment would deny to any “nonmarket econ- 
omy country” eligibility for most-favored-nation tariff treatment 
(MIFN) and participation in the Federal government’s export 
credit, credit guarantee and investment guarantee programs dur- 
ing any period in which that country denies to its citizens the 
right or opportunity to emigrate, specifically by imposing more 
than a nominal tax or other charge. The primary objective of 
the Amendment is the elimination of Soviet “education” or exit 
taxes and other restrictions on the emigration to Israel of Soviet 
Jews. 

That is a worthy objective, consistent with basic principles of 
human rights, with which few can in good conscience disagree. 
(If personally have supported free Jewish emigration in ad- 
dresses in the Soviet Union as well as the United States.) As a 
means of achieving this objective, however—even as a somewhat 
awkward vehicle for conveying congressional support for it— 
the Amendment, to say nothing of the debate thereon, has been 


AO ay 


2 gt 


' 
| 
{ 
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less clearly focused. For in fact it attempts too much to be effec- 
tive and too little to be meaningful. 

Inconsistencies abound among both its critics and proponents. 
Congressional ‘“doves” who proclaimed that no amount of 
American might could alter the determination of tiny North 
f Vietnam are now convinced that the rninimal economic blow 

; contained in the Jackson Amendment will move a superpower, 

The Administration which formulated the “linkage” theory of 
Soviet-American relations now rejects any attempt to link trade 
and human rights-—an even-lcss-relevant-than-usual linkage pro- 
posed by those who previously scoffed at the theory. Businessmen 
argue that our economy needs Moscow’s trade when in fact ex- 
ports financed extensively by credits can only aggravate our 
short-range balance-of-payments problem. 

The Sccretary of State pleads that most-favored-nation status 
and credits were specifically pledged by the Administration in 
a solemn commitment to Moscow in 1972-——a commitment that 
we dare not breach, he says, for fear of “provoking the Soviet 
leadership into returning to practices in its foreign policy that 
increase international tensions.” But Moscow surely knows from 
bitter experience during the Johnson Presidency, and perhaps 
knows better than an Administration frequently forgetful of 
Congress’ role in foreign affairs, that solemn commitments of 
this kind on matters of trade and finance can under our Constitu- 
tion be made only with the ultimate consent of the Congress. 

The Amendment backers have talked about overall Soviet 
treatment of Jews, but the Amendment itself 1s confined to emi- 
gration. Soviet Jews seeking religious freedom and political 
equality may well wonder why so many eminent American legis- 
lators are interested in them only if they are willing to leave their 
country, and how passage of the Jackson Amendment will eas: 
their lot if they are not. Similarly, while the plight of Sovic: 
author Alexander Solzhenitsyn and academician Andrei Sak- 
| harov has been cited with some frequency in the speeches 01 

~ Senator Jackson and his cohorts, there is no evidence that eithe’ 
of those brave men wishes to leave the Soviet Union or that thei: 
safety would be any more assured by a relaxation of emigratior 

restrictions. If trade with the United States were truly a prize 

for which a desperate Moscow would make unprecedented con- 
cessions---the unproven premise of the Jackson Amendment- 

the obvious question is why we should not condition it upon 4 
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whole range of human rights and disarmament proposals as well 
as emigration, | 

A nation’s emigration policies are hardly the most crucial test 
of its merit as a trading partner or in any other role. Most na- 
tions, including Israel, restrict or tax emigt ration or foreign 
travel to some degrec. Underdeveloped nations, for example, 
understandably fear that their ablest citizens, if allowed to leave, 
will not return from studies or visits in countries where higher 
incomes are available. The United States itself arbitrarily im- 
posed bans, until they were held invalid, on travel to Cuba, 
North Vietnam and clsewhere, and before that the total denial 
of passports was a common practice until it too was held uncon- 
stitutional, 

Methods for controlling emigration may vary, and the use of 
substantial exit taxes, spotlighted by the Jackson Amendment, 
is only one of many techniques. Repeal of the Kremlin’s tax 
would make difficult any finding, under the wording of the 
Amendment, that a denial of emigration remained. But if the 
experience of other countrics ts any indication, the manipulation 
of passport requirements, national security restrictions, political 
sanctions, bureaucratic delays and other methods are equally 
effective, and more difficult to identify. 

Then too, the widely varying patterns of government interven- 
tion in the economy among underdeveloped and developed na- 
--tions alike make difficult any unanimity among economists as to 
which nations have “nonmarket” rather than “market” econ- 
omies. Nor is there any reliable relationship between a nation’s 
economic system and its restrictions on travel or other freedoms. 
The United States currently extends credits and MFN status to 
a wide varicty of non-Communist governments which restrict 
cmigration, intimidate intellectuals and trample on human 
rights. 

If the dental of our trade credits and most-favored-nation 
treatment could truly end a nation’s internal repression, or if a 
nation guilty of the latter should as a matter of conscience be 
denied the former, then one wonders why this approach is not 
applied by our country or by this Amendment to all countries. 
If, on the other hand, the backers of the Amendment prefer to 
concentrate now on the rights of Soviet Jewry, it 1s unfortunate 
that debate over the Amendment has also delayed extension of 
most-favored-nation treatment to Romania, China and others. 
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Ill 


But even if emigration is the right subject and Communist 
countries are the right target, the question remains whether trade 
in gencral and most-favored-nation status in particular consti- 
tute the right lever. In the past we have occasionally withheld 
our foreign aid, our military supplies or even our diplomatic 
representation from various nations as a sign of disapproval or 
means of pressure, but at the same time we have usually been 
willing to do business with these countries. 

Part of the problem arises from confusion over the term 
“most-favored-nation.” Congressional debate has. frequently 
labeled the extension of this status a “concession,” a “subsidy,” 
a “favor,” a “preference,” or a “privilege.” In fact it is none of 
these. On the contrary, it is a recognition of normal, equal status, 
in effect a determination that no nation or nations will be fa- 
vored. It simply assures the recipient that its goods. will enter 
the United States at the same low tariff rates applicable to com- 
parable goods of our other trading partners who make available 
equal status to us. It is a common worldwide approach—indeed 
Israel at last report still granted most-favored-nation status to 
the Soviet Union despite their bitter disagreements on other 
matters. As George Kennan has written: 


It involves no one-sided transfer of funds or goods; no loans, no gifts . . 
{no] act of benevolence. . . . There is. no more reason why normal trade 
relations between this country and the U.S.8.R. should be regarded as an ex- 
ceptional favor bestowed by us on them than there would be for regarding 
such relations as an exceptional favor bestowed by them on us. 


That equal status was enjoyed by the U.S.S.R. for 16 years, 
starting in 1935, until Congress cut off normal trade relations 
with all Communist countries early in the cold war. Today, as 
the conflicts between Washington and Moscow subside, Senator 
Jackson and other backers of this. Amendment assert their sup- 
port for expanded East-West trade in nonstrategic goods on a 
nondiscriminatory basis.’ But if trade is truly a “trade” in which 
both sides, over the appropriate period of accounting, benefit 
equally—and neither the Soviet Union nor the United States 
would accept it on any other basis—then any U.S. barrier to 


Soviet imports, such as denial of MFN status, not only curbs 


1 My own support for this position is of long standing, expressed in “Why We Should 
Trade with the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs, April 1968. 
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expansion but also imposes an equal handicap on both economics. 
Thus a meaningful trade relationship with the Soviet Union will 


‘be difficult to achieve and sustain over the long run if its goods 


are denied equal access to our markets, limiting its opportunities 
to earn the dollars with which to purchase our goods. MFN is 
a symbol that Moscow seeks, and its denial is a stigma that 
Moscow resents. 

Yet it is ironic that nearly all the attention in the debate over 
the Jackson Amendment has been paid to MF'N instead of to 
long-term credits and credit guarantees, which are much more 
important. (Moreover, the Amendment makes no mention what- 
ever of rules governing the transfer of U.S. technoltigy, which 
may be even more crucial to Moscow.) Such credits and guaran- 
tees are also extended by the United States as a matter of equality 
to all kinds of governments engaged in all kinds of restrictive 
practices. But such credits are different from MFN in one im- 
portant respect. Backed by the federal government at bargain 
rates, they truly are a valued form of unilateral help, particularly 
in the short run. At a time when the Soviet trade deficit with 
this country could approach a billion dollars a year, credits are 
essential to Soviet buyers as well as American exporters; and. 
Moscow is understandably more concerned about continuing to 
participate in U.S. Export-Import Bank and other export and 
credit guarantee programs than it is about receiving most- 
favored-nation status. . 

Granting, then, that MFN and credits have some symbolic 
and economic importance, how significant are they as a lever on 
Soviet behavior? Here one can only speculate. To this author it 
does not scem likely that either the various claims advanced by 
the Amendment’s sponsors in Congress or the fears expressed by 
its detractors in the Administration would be borne out by the 
practical effects. . 

On the one hand, it is doubtful that a substantial expansion of 
trade with the United States is either so promising or so desper- 
ately needed by the Soviet Union, or so seriously affected by our 
withholding of MFN or even export credits, that the Kremlin 
would determine its policy in any area—emigration, ther inter- 
nal controls, détente or even trade itself—on the basis of this 
Amendment's success or failure. The steady growth of the Soviet 
economy during the cold-war years, despite a barrage of Battle 
Act, Trading with the Enemy Act and other U.S. restrictions, 
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reflects both its traditional refusal to become too dependent upon 
American imports and its ability to find adequate markets and 
sources of supply in Europe, Japan and elsewhere. Soviet offi- 
cials resent the repeated American assertion that they have little 


. to sell which this country might want to buy---an ironic assertion 


in the light of those U.S. legislative and administrative rulings 
which have denied them any opportunity even to market certain 
goods here, ranging from small furs to giant turbines. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that the near-term prospects for a much larger 
volume and variety of quality Soviet exports to the United States, 
particularly in the manufactured goods most affected by MFN, 
are slim whether or not most-favored-nation status is extended. 

The Soviets know, moreover, that the mere availability of 
credits and MFN does not in itself assure the trade deals they 
seck, and that the absence of such terms does not inevitably can- 
cel or prevent the deals otherwise available and now being made. 
The largest potential Soviet export to excite speculation in this 
country is natural gas. But that commodity, like most of the So- 


viet minerals and raw materials now constituting the bulk of its’ 


imports here, faces little or no U.S. import duty with or without 
MEN. Similarly, if the gas project’s viability can be assured, pri- 
vate American financing will undoubtedly be forthcoming in the 
context of the energy crisis even without Export-Import Bank 
participation. Indeed substantial private credits will also be 
available in all likelihood to finance a considerable expansion 
of American exports to the U.S$.S.R 

Thus the Jackson Amendment’s impact upon the Soviet econ- 
omy is likely to be too minimal either to achieve the objectives 
of its supporters or to fulfill the fears of its opponents. The net 
result of our cutting off credits and holding back MFN would 
not be so unmanageable from the point of view of Soviet leaders 
as to enable the United States to dictate the terms upon which 
trade is to be expanded. More likely, the ultimate Kremlin con- 
cern for the economic consequences of the Amendment will be 
too small, and its resentment at being publicly pressured will be 
too great, to produce any important change in its emigration 


? To the extent that they are not, thé gap created by our barriers to the Soviets earning 
dollars in this country can‘continue to be offset in part by. their requiring American ex- 
porters to accept payment in Soviet goods for resale or “switch” transactions, and also 
by their utilizing credit balances and currencies in third countries (for example, by stip- 


ulating the American exporter’s components in goods which they purchase from those 
countries). 
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policies in particular or its treatment of Jews and intellectuals 
in general. It would be contrary to our knowledge of the whole 
philosophy and experience of the U.S.S.R. to expect it to yield 
on this political issue as the result of our economic sanctions. The 
sume would be true of any great power, including the United 
States. Were we to be threatened by another nation with a loss 
of trade equality unless we freed our “political” prisoners, for 
example, or broke up alleged monopolies, we might well react 
by reversing whatever consideration we were giving to moving as 
commanded and instead stiffen our resistance. While brave So- 
vict Jews and intellectuals have been quoted on both sides of this 
question in the current congressional debate, their firing-line 
perspective is not necessarily the best or only measure the Amer- 
ican Congress should use in determining the risks and benefits to 
them and others as a result of the passage or defeat of this legis- 
lation, Certainly no one, including the Amendment’s backers, 
expects the Soviets ever wholly to reverse a basic ideological 
tenet and remove a// emigration restrictions. 

Even if the Soviets were to make some positive concession of 
offer to do so, once passage of the Jackson Amendment occurs, in 
order to test the atmosphere, our government would have diffi- 
culty applying the precise wording of the Amendment in a real- 
istic way or even measuring its success. This is not only because 
formal declarations by the Soviet Union have approximately 
the same practical effects as its recent ratification of the U.N. 
International Covenants on Human Rights. It is also because 
the emigration rate of Soviet Jews has already increased 3000 per- 
cent since 1970, continuing even during the latest Middle East 
hostilities. In the past 15 months the exit tax has been announccd, 
then waived for some, then formally promulgated, then sus- 
pended for others, then reaffirmed, and then paid for others by 
foreign friends, and during it all the overall rate of expansion 
in the continuing wave of emigration to Israel scemed to vary 
hardly at all. If these moves toward relaxation of the tax were 
merely a ploy to deter adoption of the Jackson Amendment, then 
that could indicate a Soviet willingness to make concessions on 
this subject—or it could forctell a retightening of controls if the 
deterrent fails to stop passage of the Amendment. But if this gen- 
erally expanding wave is instead a reflection of Kremlin ac- 
knowledgment that confinement of this many highly visible dis- 
satisficd citizens is unwise or unfeasible, then neither passage 
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nor defeat of the Jackson Amendment is likely to affect the size 
of that wave very much. 

On the other hand, the Administration now warns that passage 
of Senator Jackson’s Amendment could risk an end to détente 
and jeopardize the current talks on arms limitations and reduc- 
tion of forces. Senator Jackson, with equal hyperbole, insists 
that there is and can be no genuine detente without free emigra- 
tion, and that failure of his Amendment will enable the Kremlin 
to adopt a hard line internally and then externally. Avoiding the 
semantics of exactly when a détente is a détente, few can ques- 
tion that the avoidance of global incineration through stable 
superpower relationships overshadows the Soviet government's 
treatment of its citizens. But surely, if the Amendment is unlikely 
to have a significant effect on cither the Soviet Union’s economy 
or its emigration, it is unlikely to cause its leaders to reopen the 
cold war as Secretary Kissinger has warned. 

The current Soviet-American détente, as recent experience in 


the Middle East demonstrates, is a fragile phenomenon based | 


not on intangible personal relations but on national interests far 
more durable than symbolic issues like MFN. Predictions of an 
economically interdependent America and Russia bound to a 
peaceful relationship have been overstressed. To be sure, Amer- 
ican trade and credits are regarded by the Soviets as an impor- 
tant benefit of détente; and the total refusal of those benefits 
could lead to a rise in influence within the Kremlin by anti- 
American militants. But Moscow’s interest in the present im- 


proved relationship is also based on a desire for quict on the 


Western front, on a desire for alleviation of U.S,.-U.S.S.R. arma- 
ments-race burdens and risks, and on a desire for links with the 
United States sufficient to prevent a Sino-American conspiracy. 
The Sovicts are thus unlikely to either retain or renounce détente 
merely because the Jackson Amendment is voted up or down. 


IV 


In this perspective the dividing line between internal and ex- 
ternal policy is not as clear as Administration spokesmen imply 
when they oppose the Jackson Amendment as intervention in the 
Soviet Union’s internal affairs. This is the key philosophical 
issue underlying the whole dcebate-—not only whether this is 
interference with another nation’s internal policy but when, if 
ever, such interference can be justified. 
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Examining these questions in a broader context than that of 
Soviet Jewry suggests no simple or single answer. Internal pol- 
icies frequently affect or reflect external policies. There is noth- 
ing new about foreign antagonisms being aroused by a nation’s 
approach to emigration or immigration: witness the reactions to 
the former U.S. exclusion of Chinese, or the barriers erected by 
several countries to nonwhites, or the forced expulsion of East 
Asians from Uganda. In addition, the very reliability of a gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy is certain to be judged in part by the 
extent to which its domestic policies are cruel or honorable, im- 
moral or self-restrained, arbitrary or open to correction, and 
indifferent or responsive to such universal standards as rational 
debate and human life itself. A lack of decency at home neither 
inspires nor earns trust abroad. The world would have learned 
much about both Stalin’s and Hitler’s intentions abroad by pay- 
ing more attention to their activities at home. Were the pogroms 


- of November 1938 to be ignored because they were an internal 


matter? 
Consumers in this country often refuse to buy goods from a 


manufacturer or shopkeeper who mistreats his help. This is not 
always a moral or even a political judgment but a shrewd assess- 
ment of what kind of man they want to do business with. In sim- 
ilar fashion, residents of a close-knit community feel entitled to 


be concerned with the terrar waged by a neighbor within his own . 


house against his own family. They do not feel they are meddling 
in his internal affairs but meeting their responsibilities as human 
beings, upholding standards of decency in the neighborhood 
which ultimately affect them all, and acting out of the fear that a 
man who is violent to his wife and children may someday turn 
on them. 

On the other hand, too much analogizing and moralizing on 
this subject clearly leads down a dangerous path, a path most 
Americans claimed to have disavowed after the long, disastrous 
slide into Vietnam. A solemn resolve not to concern ourselves 
with the political systems or internal conflicts of other nations 
has been repeatedly expressed by the leaders of all parties and 
factions. True to this resolve, we have not in recent years used 
any of our military or economic powcr, and very little of our 
diplomatic influence, to force a change on several governments 
charged with excessive force against their own citizens. Surely, 
one would conclude, we would never use that power with respect 
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to governments charged not with bloodshed but with the cur- 
tailment of citizens’ rights. If our goal is to make the world safe 
for diversity, as President Kennedy stated, then the governments 
we are obligated to leave alone are bound to include some whose 
treatment of their own inhabitants we find objectionable. We 
have no right, no obligation and insufficient power to intervene 
on behalf of the hundreds of millions of human beings around 
the world who are subjected by their rulers to curbs on their 
liberty. 

It is also absurd to say that we will trust only those govern- 
ments in the world community which have the support of their 
own citizens. Hitler had massive support; and democracies, 
whose policies tend to fluctuate with public opinion and to 
change with governments, are not always more stable, effective 
or reliable negotiating partners than one-party or one-man gov- 
ernments. 

Thus principles divide. Any attempt to construct a coherent 
and consistent philosophy on the eternal question of intervening. 
in another nation’s internal affairs sooner or later runs headlong 
into real-life cases with which one’s emotions or fortunes are in- 
volved, Many Americans, while deploring the very necessity of 
a Central Intelligence Agency and its participation in other 
people’s politics, simultaneously complain that our government 
has not brought pressure to bear on the Greek junta. Others, who 
endorsed noble inter-American resolutions on the cardinal sin of 
intervention and called for hands off Allende, now want re- 
straints imposed on his successors. Still others favored interven- 
tion to save Guatemala from domestic communism but have no 
interest in saving democracy in the Philippines or South Korea. 
Still others choose to ignore denials of human rights in our own 
country, or those practiced by our allies such as Portugal or 
client-states such as South Vietnam, but vigorously protest such 
practices in North Vietnam or Cuba. Even those Americans who 
have supported the U.N.’s gradual development of international 
legal standards, including specific and cnforceable convenants 
under which the dividing line between external and internal be- 
havior fades away, would resist stoutly any other nation’s at- 
tempt to condition our trade or security pacts upon improved 

guarantees for our own minorities. 

Such inconsistencies are inevitable, because few principles 
pertaining to intervention in another’s domestic affairs, covert or 


i 
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overt, are universally applicable. The Alliance for Progress, for 
example, exerted economic pressure on Latin American coun- 
tries to adopt internal political, social and economic reforms. It 
was denounced by Cuba as blatant internal iritervention, wel- 
comed (if not imjplemented) by most recipients as a friendly and 
humanitarian effort, and justified in Washington as a national 
security move on grounds that the United States could not risk 
becoming the anh democracy south of the Canadian border. All 
three descriptions had merit. Similarly, we denounce as “black- 
mail” the embargoes placed by Arab governments on their export 
of oil to the United States, which they term justifiable to prevent 
the strengthening of their.enemy’s primary supplier. Again both 
may be right. | 

In truth, all nations, including the United States, while. con- 
sistently mouthing the principle of nonintervention in internal 
affairs, continue to intervene in one form or another ‘whenever 
the available méans are in proportion to the primary motivation 
or provocation.| Direct military action, for example, cannot be 
justified unless the other nation’s activities pose a clear and pres- 
ent danger to the intervening nation’s security, whereas a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, which obviously is almost totally 
without effect, is often taken merely to display displeasure with 


~ less extreme activities. 


In a democracy such as the United States, the motivation must 
generally be implanted in the public mind if the intervention is 
to endure; and public opinion on questions of intervention in 
“internal” affairs is rarely consistent. In some countries we seem 
to take totalitarianism, repression or domestic slaughter for 
granted. Apparently we assume that the indigenous population 
prefers or deserves it, or else we cannot readily identify with 
little-known faraway peoples, or clse we simply cannot compre- 
hend mass destruction as distinguished from the mistreatment of 
a few well-publicized individuals (which can often move us to 
action). 

To be sure, politics plays a role in our inconsistencies, along 
with a certain amount of liberal faddism. Inhumanity in Bang- 
ladesh or Biafra has aroused a passionate response, not matched 
proportionately by the reaction to Iess-publicized conditions in 
Ruanda and Burundi. Americans of Irish, Polish and Jewish 
descent have over the ycars petitioned the Congress to inter- 
yene against repression in the lands of their forefathers, while 
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those of Paraguayan or Tibetan ancestry were too few to form 
a caucus. Black Americans are now urging our intervention 
in South Africa and denouncing it in Uganda. 

But it is more than cthnic politics that underlies U.S. govern- 
ment actions in response to other nation’s political practices. For 
better or worse, Americans are a moralistic people in foreign 
affairs, brought up to believe that this country has stood for hu- 
man rights around the world since the days of Jefferson and 
Paine. They are unwilling to accept the notion that intervention 
in another nation’s political affairs is justified to protect our mili- 
tary bases or business interests, but not to alleviate human suffer- 
ing or oppression. Arguments that such intervention itself might 
be immoral, to say nothing of irrelevant to our national interests, 
or that the citizens of another country cannot be dependent upon 
our intervention for their security, or that our actions on their 
behalf might only increase their suffering, are accepted in the 
abstract—particularly after the trauma of Vietnam—but not 
when they are confronted with particular cases. Even so hard- 
nosed a realist as the late Dean Acheson, while delivering a 
scathing rejection of reliance on morality in foreign policy, ac- 
knowledged that “our governmental goal for many years has 
been to preserve and foster an environment in which free soci- 
eties may exist and flourish.” There are no free socicties without 
free human beings. 

It was thus inevitable that both sides of the Jackson Amend- 
ment debate would be guilty of inconsistency with past positions 
on the intervention question. Businessmen denouncing the 
Amendment as unwarranted meddling in Soviet internal policies 
were strongly in favor of our applying economic sanctions 
against any Latin American government nationalizing industrial 
or mining properties. Legislators indifferent to South African 
curbs on the movement of Bantus within as well as outside that 
country insist that they support the Jackson Amendment be- 
cause it expresses a universal principle. Liberals who said we 
had no business interfering with the domestic politics of the Do- 
minican Republic line up to vote for the use of our economic 
power to change Soviet emigration policy, joined by conserva- 
tives who opposed as a matter of principle any economic sanc- 
tions against Rhedesia’s suppression of its black majority. And 
an Administration willing to juggle governments and ministerial 
of portfolios in each of the Indochina states needs a better explana- 
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tion of its opposition to the Jackson Amendment than a self- 
righteous protest against ever interfering in another nation’s 
internal politics. 


Vv 


Most members of Congress today appear ready to reject Sena- 
tor Fulbright’s protest against the Jackson Amendment's ‘“med- 
dling, even idealistic meddling” in Soviet affairs. They are not 
out to “transform the domestic structure” of the Soviet Union, 
as alleged in one Kissinger exaggeration. Neither do they accept 
Senator Jackson’s exaggeration that Moscow’s decision 1s 
whether or not “to become a member of the community of civil- 
ized nations.” They are instead unwilling, in the absence of 
changes in Soviet emigration policy, to endorse a Soviet-Amer- 
ican trade relationship that could strengthen the Soviet economy. 
For rightly or wrongly they believe that such strengthening 
merely postpones Soviet reforms, or reinforces Soviet repression, 
or appears to reward recent Soviet curbs on intellectual freedom 
and human rights. That is not intervention in another nation’s 
internal affairs, in their opinion, but if it is they are willing to 
make the most of it. 

Thus, without any serious attempt to justify the logic of its 
concentration on emigration instead of human rights, on non- 
market economies instead of all repressive regimes, and on MFN 
instead of more effective means, the Jackson Amendment ap- 
pears certain to be enacted. Once the issue was publicly raised 
and widely discussed as a Trade Bill Amendment, few Senators 
and Congressmen have been willing to expose themselves to the 
charge of “putting dollars ahead of freedom.” Few want to 
appear silent or indifferent on an issue of human rights. MFN 
and credits may have been an illogical lever with which to alter 
Soviet restrictions on Jewish emigration, but it has been the only 
leverage offered them. 

And beyond those for whom the Amendment is an act of con- 
scientious protest, others support it because of long-held anti- 
Soviet or anti-détente sentiments; still others as another barrier 
against foreign imports from any country; and still others for 
reasons of presidential, party or local politics. That isa formid- 
able coalition, and has been from the start.. While passage of the 
Amendment will unfortunately strengthen the Arab myth that, 
despite its tiny proportion of the electorate, the “Jewish vote” 
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controls the Congress, it will surely destroy any lingering myth 
in the Soviet Union that Wall Strect is in control of Washington. 
For American business has been virtually the only voice outside 
the government to oppose the Amendment. 

In retrospect it can be seen that the Administration, which had 
ample warning, misled the Soviets as. well as itself into believ- 
ing that MFN would be forthcoming, that credits would be re- 
tained, and that the Jackson forces would be rebuffed. But instead 


of ignoring the question of emigration and human rights in its - 


draft legislation on trade reform, the Administration should 
from the start have recognized the issue’s inevitability and 
preémpted it, by secking to bring all parties together on a re- 
worded amendment or even a separate bill. 

That effort might have worked. The Jackson Amendment 
takes an all-or-nothing approach, discouraging even a meaning- 
ful concession by the Soviet Union. It would require all the af- 
fected countries to cnd not only all exit or education taxes but all 
infringements on emigration if they are to qualify for MFN 
and credits. A more flexible approach might well have obtained 
a more favorable response from the Soviet Union, whose leaders 
are sophisticated enough when consulted in advance to recognize 
the political necessities in this country. Such an approach could 
have included other countries, other denials of freedom and 
other levers in addition to or even in place of MFN and credits. 
If this country is to compete in world markets over the long run 
with the Japanese and others, it must soon forge a whole new 
pattern of flexible foreign trade and investment controls and 
incentives which can be turned off and on as our foreign policy 
and other interests require; and this issue presented a logical 
place to begin. 

Unfortunately it may now be too late to recast the wording 
of the Jackson Amendment and the terms of the debate. Flexibil- 
ity in legislation generally requires a delegation of discretion to 
the President; and this Congress at this time with this President 
is reluctant to offer that. Legislative lines, moreover, harden as 
time passes, as language becomes familiar and as election day 
draws closer. But those who prefer practical results to symbols 
and slogans, and who seck both an end to discrimination against 
Soviet Jews and an end to discrimination against Soviet trade, 
may still have time to work out a more sensible legislative ap- 
proach that pursues both goals realistically, 
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IMPROPER PAYMENTS ABROAD: 
PERSPECTIVES AND PROPOSALS 
By Theodore C. Sorensen 


LIKE motherhood and apple pie (zero population 

growth? food additives), corporate bribery abroad 

is not the simple, safe issue it seems at first blush. 

Sharp division and delay have characterized its con- 

sideration by the U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, Department of Justice and Internal Revenue 

Service, and by several Committees of the U.S. Con- 

gress, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 

and Development (OECD), and the International 

Chamber of Commerce. In the United States, a Presidential Cabinet- 

level Task Force—and in the United Nations, the Committee on 

Transnational Corporations—have been asked to untangle the prob- 

lem; but no solution is yet agreed upon. 

The practice of exporters and investors offering special induce- 

. ments to host country officials is at least as old as Marco Polo. But in 

# the United States a post-Watergate climate of pitiless exposure for all 

suspect practices connected with government has intensified both the 

! investigations of these payments and the oversimplified publicity 

Me given to them. Indeed the seeds of the present furor were sown in 

9 Watergate. When the Special Prosecutor traced some of the “cover- 

4 up” financing to unreported corporate campaign contributions, often 

transmitted through foreign “slush funds,” the SEC initiated a major 

check on all undisclosed payments to governments and politicians, 

both domestic and foreign, by the publicly owned companies subject 

to its jurisdiction. . 

* As a result, U.S. corporate officials have engaged in the most pain- 

* ful rush to public “voluntary” confession since China’s Cultural Rev- a 
olution. Scores of U.S.-based companies have been investigated by a 

one or more arms of the U.S. executive branch, legislative branch, 

and news media—or by their own directors. Many foreign officials of & 

varying prominence have been forced to resign, deny, or both. The 

going rate for bribery has reportedly fallen in some countries as fear 

of disclosure increases, and risen in others as officials discover the full 

potential of their position. Debates between businessmen asserting 


Theodore C. Sorensen, a lawyer, was Special Counsel to the President, 1961-64," 
and js the author of Kennedy; Decision-Making in the White House; Watchmen | 
in the Night: Presidential Accountability After Watergate and other works. 
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that only they live in the “real world” (“Of course, ’tn against brib- 
ery, but....”) and bureaucrats asserting that only they are without sin 
(“No payment of any kind or size for any reason should escape ....") 
have thus far produced more heat than light. 

It is to be hoped that a calmer, more long-range perspective can 
soon prevail. Otherwise, genuinely legitimate business practices will 
be inhibited by an atmosphere of fear and suspicion, generated by 
sweeping and hasty reactions, while those truly intent. on corruption 
will merely wait for the emotional storm to pass. 


II 


Clearly, our understanding of the problem is not enhanced by the 
tendency in some quarters to place all the blame on those few U.S. 
corporations which have received the most publicity. Those engaged 
in the sale of arins, aircraft, oil and pharmaceuticals-—all highly gov- 
ernment-oriented businesses—may have been in the forefront; but 
nearly all other kinds of business have been engaging in these prac- 
tices as well: privately held corporations as well as publicly owned; 
small as well as large; strong as well as weak; producers of civilian 
goods as well as of military hardware; those who buy or invest as well 
as those who sell; and, most importantly, companies which are based 
abroad as well as companies based here in the United States. 

Moreover, our country has no monopoly: on the resulting stain. 
Contrary to common assertion, nor does the Third World. Bribe 
recipients have served in every kind of government on virtually 
every continent: anti-U.S. administrations and political parties as 
well as pro-U.S.; democracies as well as dictatorships; communist 
as well as non-communist governments; and rich industrialized na- 
tions as well as poor and underdeveloped nations. Nor is the blame 
confined to governments and business—members of the accounting 
and legal professions have played a role as well. 

The picture has been further distorted by an outpouring of self- 
serving, self-righteous hypocrisy on both sides. Among the biggest 
hypocrites have been the following: 

—those foreign governments which since time immemorial have 
closed their eyes and held out their hands, but which now de- 
nounce the United States for introducing corruption to their 
shores; 


those U.S. politicians who professed ignorance of the illegality 
of the corporate campaign contributions they received (or knew 
others received) in cash in sealed envelopes behind a barn or 
men’s room door, but who now insist that various company ex- 
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ecutives be prosecuted because they should have known of their 
subordinates’ improper activities abroad; 


—those agencies of the U:S. government which long knew of and 
even approved of barely concealed payoffs by companies engaged 
in favored overseas sales and investments, but which now wring 
their hands at the unbelievable shame of it all; and 


~-those U.S. and foreign newspaper commentators who long 
winked at free junkets and passes for newsmen, even a little extra 
income doing public relations for the organizations they were 
covering, but who now condemn the ethical standards of the 
business community. 


Nor have those issuing sweeping condemnations always noted cer- 
tain valid distinctions. Not every payment to a foreign government 
employee is a bribe. Nor is every corporate political contribution 
abroad improper. Not every foreign consultant or sales agent is cor- 
rupt or retained to perform some improper function. 

Political contributions paid in cash or in secret to foreign candt- 
dates or parties are rightfully suspect. But properly recorded corpo- 
rate political contributions, with no quid pro quo, are legal in many 
if not most of the states of the United States; and the new Campaign 
Finance Reform Law, passed in the very wake of Watergate, per- 
mitted corporate-sponsored political activity in our federal elections. 
It is thus unfair and illogical to attack any and all participation by 
U.S. corporations or their subsidiaries in the political campaigns of 
other countries which also permit it by law. 

Similarly, payments to a foreign consultant, agent, lawyer or mar- 
keter, if made in cash or not fully reported or if wholly out of pro- 
portion to his services, most likely deserve condemnation. But prop- Ma 
erly recorded payments, of an amount appropriate under the circum- 
stances, to a qualified and responsible professional for his perfor- 
mance of legitimate and necessary services, may well be perfectly 
justifiable. To be sure, such individuals may be making the most 
of their personal, political, business or family ties with key govern- # 
ment offcials—a phenomenon not unfamiliar in our own country. 
But they also know the local language, procedures, personnel, regula- 
tions, press and sources of supplies and information. They can pro- 
vide the visiting businesssman with a local headquarters, commu- 
nications and a means of scheduling and coordinating appointments, 
as well as valuable advice on strategy and presentation. Local gov- 
ernment officials, for perfectly legitimate reasons including their sense 
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bf uneasiness in dealing with foreigners, may prefer or insist upon 


: working with a compatriot they know. The payment of a large com- 
i mission to an agent is no more clear evidence of illegality than is pay- 
t ment of a large commission to an American real estate agent on the 
i sale of an expensive home, 


Not even all payments made to foreign government officials should 
be judged alike. Although U.S. statutes and judicial interpretations 
vary, the legal essence of bribery is a payment voluntarily offered for 
the purpose of inducing a public official to do or omit to do some- 
thing in violation of his lawful duty, or to exercise his official discre- 
tion in favor of the payor’s request for a contract, concession or 
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“ aoe . ; ig 
privilege on some basis other than the merits. Many forms of payment " 
now under attack do not constitute “bribery” under this definition. = 

For example, a certain amount of scoffing, much of it undoubtedly S 
justified, has greeted the claims by some business executives that their 4 
payments to foreign officials were the result of extortion on the part a 


of those officials, not bribery. But the courts do recognize the dis- 
tinction between those payments which are voluntarily offered by 
someone who seeks an unlawful advantage and those which are ex- 
tracted under genuine duress and coercion from an innocent victim 
seeking only the treatment to which he is lawfully entitled. A com- 
pany which can demonstrate that it was truly confronted with an un- 
mistakable choice between paying a corrupt foreign official, or seeing 
its entire investment in that country expropriated, is not paying a 
“bribe.” (A recent U.S. Federal Court of Appeals decision reached a 
similar conclusion with respect to a hapless accountant indicted for 
having made payments to a group of threatening IRS agents.) 

Nor does the above definition of bribery cover those payments, 
usually smaller, made by businessmen in a country where they are not 
prohibited, to facilitate, expedite or express appreciation for the nor- 
mal, lawful performance of ministerial or procedural duties by a low- 
ranking government employee. “Grease” payments which help per- 
suade the bureaucrat or functionary to do his job and continue the 
lawful flow of paper or goods should not be commended; but neither 
should they be confused with bribing that individual nof to do his job. 

Finally, there is a distinction not always easily determined, between 
a bribe and a relatively small sum of cash or other gift or service of- 
fered to an official by way of common courtesy or social amenity, a 
present put forward and accepted on the basis of amicable personal 
relations unconnected with the performance of his duty. Some of these 
payments are ethically questionable and of doubtful motivation as 
well; but there is a legal difference, however subtle, between the $20 
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bill you hand your local policeman on Christmas Eve and the $20 bill 
you hand him when he stops you for speeding (a difference recognized 
by a recent New Jersey Supreme Court decision involving a Christ- 
mas gift of cash from a builder to a municipal building inspector). 

It is not easy, of course, to determine which foreign corporate polit- 
ical contributions, agents’ fees, gifts, “grease” payments, and alleged 
extortion are in reality nothing more than indirect or camouflaged 
bribes or kickbacks. U.S. federal and state statutes frequently and 
justifiably prohibit or penalize these other forms of payment to public 
officials as well as bribes; and gray areas of interpretation will always 
remain. The size, form and timing of the payment, the adequacy of its 
disclosure, and other facts must bear on the conclusion in a doubtful 
case. Even then there will be countless situations in which a fair- 
minded investigator or judge will be hard-put to determine whether a 
particular payment or practice is a legitimate and permissible busi- 
ness activity or a means of improper influence: 

Example rz. The best lawyer in a foreign town is the London-ed- 
ucated son of the Minister of Commerce. Should he be prevented from 
accepting clients who need permits from the Ministry? Should a U.S. 
corporation be prevented from retaining him? Would it make any 
difference if he were a consultant or agent instead of a lawyer? The 
opportunities for abuse here are undeniable but not inevitable. 

Example 2. A U.S. corporation is asked by the Provincial Gover- 
nor to contribute to the local Health and Welfare Fund, his favorite 
charity. Is this the obligation of a public-spirited company or an op- 
portunity for covert graft? =. 

Example 3. A U.S. corporation, already doing substantial business 
‘s in a fureign country, wishes to invest as well in one of its local sup- ay 
pliers. The Prime Minister is the latter’s principal stockholder. — ae 
Would it make any difference if it were another U.S. company in a 
which they would be investors together? 

Example {. A U.S. corporation's valuable inventory abrvad is- 
stored in a remote warehouse. The nearest police are willing to act 
as after-hours guards if they are paid by the corporation for their 
overtime services, Must a less effective and more expensive alterna- 
tive be found ? 

Example 5. A U.S. corporation wishes to form a joint venture with 
a local firm owned by a member of the ruling family (not unusual or 
considered uncthical in small countries with small elites). But sce 
Example ¢. : 

Example 6. A U.S. corporation, seeking to locate its plant in an 
impoverished land, invites the impoverished Minister of Environ- 
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mental Affairs to fly to the United States at its expense for a tour of its 
domestic installations, reportedly to demonstrate that its Preposed 
plant will not pollute the focal air and water. At what point docs its 
hospitality become excessive; and should this expensive trip be more 
permissible than contributing the cash equivalent thereof? 

Example 7, A U.S. corporation is informed that the goversinent 
permit for which it was bidding has already been issued to a local 
corporation of unknown ownership which is willing to sell it to the 
U.S. bidder at the bid price. If no extra payment is thus involved, dues 
the additional step render the transaction improper? 

Reasonable men and even angels will differ on the answers to these 
and similar questions. At the very least such distinctions should make 
us less sweeping in our judgments and less confident of our solutions. 


HI 


None of this, however, alters the basic parameters of the real prob- 
lem: 
[tts illegal for a U.S. corporation to deduct as an ordinary business 
expense on its U.S. income tax return any bribes, payoffs, kickbacks 
or other improper payments to foreign government officials, what- 
ever the label or justification, or any political contributions, whether 
lawful or not; for any corporation subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Securities Acts to fail to include and to describe accurately all 
such payments (assuming they are material to the company’s finances 
or materially indicative of its management's integrity’) in its various 
statements and periodic reports to the SEC and sareholders required 
by those Acts; and for any such corporation to finance these pav- 
ments through secret slush funds or phony offshore corporate entities 
outside the normal system of financial accountability prescribed by 
those Acts. Neither bribery of a foreign official outside the United 
States nor violation of a foreign law, however, appears to violate any 
U.S, law. 


tween the two, no matter how deeply entrenched it may have become 
in the host country; a costly, wasteful interference with the free com- 
petitive market system; and a cynical, shabby technique of getting 
business which usually rewards the richest, most reckless and ruthless 
while passing on the cost to those who can afford it least. 

1 The appropriate "nits of “materiality,” if any, under the Securities Acts in general and mi 


cases of linproper foreign payments in particular are being hotly debated as this goes to press 
and are beyond the scape af the article. 
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Tt ts unbusinesslike for a corporation to pay bribes and kickbacks, 
regardless of how routine a practice it may appear to be in the host 
country and regardless of competitive pressures, This conclusion, it 
should be acknowledged, is far from unanimous in the business com- 
munity. (The legend persists that the Harvard Business School stu- 
dent who questioned the ethics of this practice was directed by his 
professor to enroll in the Harvard Divinity School.) Nevertheless, 
a large number of U.S, corporations successfully Operating overseas 
have constantly faced and consistently resisted the pressures and temp- 
tations to make payments. Those not resisting appear in many cases 
to have been those too lazy to compete in honest salesmanship or too 
ineficient to compete on price, quality and service. 

Some corporate executives have undoubtedly achieved substantial 
gains in the short run by these methods; some have obtained only 
marginal business; and some will never know if their payments were 
necessary or helpful or even reached the intended official's pocket. 
But all who paid thereby established their companies as easy marks 
for more demands and blackmail. All were immediately courting 
trouble if they reported these payments and more trouble if they did 
not. All were exposing their corporations and themselves to the pos- 
sibility of stockholder suits, legal action by the U.S. government, the 
possible disclosure of Proprietary information of value to their com- * 
petitors as a consequence, and retaliation by the host country rang- we 
ing from the cancellation of orders to the nationalization of assets. -— 
Moreover, just as a handful of dishonest door-to-door peddlers can 
turn an entire town against home solicitation, so the conduct of these 
corporations~~at a time when the business community in general and 
multinational corporations in particular have been seeking to ward 
off unreasonable restrictions and suspicions---may have done a grave 
disservice to all who trade abroad. Surely, of all the hypocrites heard 
on this issue mentioned earlier, the greatest of all are those business ex- 
ecutives who made such payments, whose corporations are now as a 
result in deep difficulty, but who insist they did it “for the good of 
the company.” 

This is not to deny the fact that, in far too many countries for far 
too many years, illicit inducements have been an accepted and cus- 
tomary way of doing business with the goverumeat, usually through 
agents whom virtually every visiting businessman is expected to retain, 
In still other countries, such payments, if not essential, are widely 
tolerated and expected. 

But what is cistomary is not thereby ethical or even inevitable, In, 
more than one American city widespread corruption in the police 
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t department, long thought too deeply entrenched to be uprooted, has 
been effectively exposed and curbed. The fact that many U.S. com- 


panies have successfully avoided these activities in the very countries 
where it was most customary, and that others.have given up business 
Opportunities in those countries and moved elsewhere as a matter of 
sound business judgment, undermines the payor’s usual justification 
that he had no alternative, that “everyone does it,” and that if he 
didn’t do it someone else would (the same excuse offered by heroin 
pushers). Moreover, the fact that the typical local official who takes a 
bribe wants it kept secret, fearing punishment in his own country if 
his corruption becomes known, casts doubt upon any payor’s defense 
that he was merely playing according to “the rules of the game.” 


IV 


All this is by way of background for a consideration of U.S. na- 
tional interests in the current situation. Without a clear understanding 4 
of the scope and nature of the problem and its implications for Amer- : 
ican business, neither the desirability nor the feasibility of a workable 
solution can be accurately assessed. $ 

This is particularly true in ight of the presently ambivalent atti- q 
tude of the federal government. While the SEC, Department of Jus- - 
tice and Congress rail against improper payments abroad, more : 
mixed signals have emanated from elsewheré in the executive branch. Pe 

American Embassies around the world have long known of these 5 
practices but voiced no protests to host governments and offered no : 
protection to honest American businessmen. Those U.S. exporters 
who thought they were serving their country’s foreign policy interests 
by making under-the-table payments to friendly foreign officials and 
political parties were never told otherwise. Occasionally State De- 
partment officials have even offered guidance on the names and stan- 
dard fees of those agents with the best connections. 

The complicity of the Department of Defense in these practices 
appears even greater. In quadrupling over the last decade the sale of 
U.S. arms abroad, the Department approved contracts financed in 
whole or in part by military assistance funds without too close an 
examination of agents’ fees and other contract terms, and it under- 
took to “educate” contractors on the necessity and implications of such 
fees. These sales helped maintain production capacity in this country 
which the Pentagon regarded as vital, helped achieve economies of 
scale for its own purchases from the same companies, and helped 
build closer technological and political ties with the military and 
governmental Jeaders of the recipient countries. 
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Now, with some present orders canceled as the result of current 
investigations and still others in doubt, the Pentagon is fearful of los- 
ing those advantages. Other agencies are similarly fearful that uni- 
lateral U.S. government restrictions on foreign bribery will make 
it more difficult for American corporations to compete for orders with 
any less scrupulous companies from Germany, Japan, France, Great 
Britain, and elsewhere, with adverse effects on U.S. exports, balance 
of payments and employment. 

The State Department is, in addition, upset by the effect of the 
present investigations on several friendly governments. In Italy, Japan 
and elsewhere, governments in an already precarious position have 
been shaken by these revelations of corruption. Communist and other 
anti-U.S. forces have exploited this evidence of immorality in cap- 
italism and pro-Western governments. Hostility to American inter- 
ests has increased. More than one foreign official friendly to the 
United States is fearful of ouster and is resentful of America’s role 
in exposing these traditional practices. More than one friendly for- 
elgn newspaper has chastised the United States for broadcasting its 
national self-flagellation to the detriment of the Western alliance. 

But those who are angry at the revelation of bribes instead of at 
their payment (like those angry at Woodward and Bernstein instead 
of at Nixon) confuse the weatherman with the weather. Even before 
they were uncovered, these bribes—merely by being offered and ac- 
cepted—had damaged American foreign policy and made it more 
vulnerable to its adversaries. By engaging in such debilitating prac- 
tices, U.S. businessmen, who in most countries are more visible repre- 
sentatives of the American way of life than our diplomats, tarnished 
our country’s image; subverted the lawful basis of friendly govern- 
ments; aggravated the economic inequities and instability that in- 
evitably accompany this subsidization and corruption of a power elite; 
and rendered both the host government and our own government more - 
susceptible to an ultimate backlash. 

I doubt that the messenger will in the end be condemned for bring- 
ing the bad news. Many foreigners, without ever fully understanding 
Watergate, came to admire ‘ie courage and independence of the 
American press, courts, prose.utors and legislative branch for expos- 
ing and cleaning up that mess. I believe the same will happen here. 
Certainly the Communists in Italy will now have difficulty maintain- 
ing that the multinational corporations and Wall Street dominate 
Washington, and equal difficulty denying that it was Washington's 
efforts instead of their own that helped expose this corruption in 
Italian politics. 
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’ To be sure, notwithstanding the virtues of disclosing and thus dis- 
couraging these practices, special care should be taken by both our 
executive and legislative branches not to publish the names of foreign 
officials accused only by unsubstantiated testimony, hearsay or rumor, 
and not to prejudice criminal proceedings in cither our country or 
others by the premature publication or transmittal of such names, 
That is a legitimate concern of the President and the Departinent of 


State that must be respected. But even greater damage to America’s 
reputation for justice and honor than has already been caused by the 3 
current revelations could result from any appearance of a cover-up— 
any suspicion on the part of the legislative branches or citizenries of 
other countries that the U.S. government is conspiring with their gov- £ 
crnments to delay indefinitely any disclosure affecting their incum- 
bent officials or political parties. 

Imagine the reaction of the American people had the Japanese 
government possessed vital information on Watergate and refused to 
transmit it to the House Judiciary Committee’s impeachment pro- 
ceeding, announcing instead that such information should go exclu- 
sively to our executive branch! Yet a similarly paternalistic decision 
has been made by our Department of State; and it is small wonder 
that this approach has caused the darkest suspicions in Japan about 
the possibilities of CIA and other U.S. government involvement in 
these overseas slush funds and bribes. 

So let the information flow, with due respect for the rights of the 
accused. Little attention need be paid to complaints about damaged 
reputations from those foreign officials who have for years accepted 
bribes; or from those foreign governments that have long tolerated 
their receipt by their own officials or their payment by their own ex- 
porters; or from those foreign governments which are not now seri- 
ously investigating the clear evidence of such practices in their midst; 
or from those which are making a great show of cracking down on 
them with the full intention of permitting their resumption once the 
heat is off. Any pro-US. political party whose success has depended 
upon this kind of secret subsidy and corruption could not have been a 
very strong reed upon which our country could have leaned in any 
event. 

The other principal concern of the Pentagon and other executive 
branch agencies is well-founded. Any unilateral U.S. restriction on 
foreign bribery by U.S. exporters undoubtedly will cause our arms 
merchants and others to lose substantial sales opportunities to their 
less-principled competitors, at least in the short run, particularly in 
some of our weaker industries. That unfortunate fact should be 
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acknowledged. A crackdown by the United States will not be cost ae 
free. oS 
_ But surely these highly vulnerable and immoral arrangements be- 
tween atypical U.S. businessmen and corrupt foreign officials pro- 
vide a wholly untenable and shaky basis for building our military 
alliances. U.S. security and stature are not increased when foreign of- 
ficials are improperly induced to ignore their countries’ internal needs 
or to distort their defense priorities by spending their limited funds 
(or our lirmnited military assistance grants) on what are frequently 
marginal weapons systems or a kind they do not need, cannot afford 
to maintain or will not be able to operate. 

Moreover, there was no gain to our country's balance of payments a 
or economy when U.S. companies paid bribes to win a contract that ae 
would otherwise have gone to another U.S. company. On the contrary, 
the added cost of these improper contracts to the host country further 
weakened the market for other U.S. exporters. The fact that some 
American companies have succeeded in these countries without the 
payment of bribes is an indication that U.S. exports will not suffer all 
that severely from an end to such payments. Those governments de- 
sirous of obtaining U.S. technology and quality will unquestionably 
learn to buy our goods without any special inducement. 

In short, it is on balance in the long-run interest of the United 
States to halt these wasteful, corrosive and indefensible payments to 
foreign officials by U.S.-based corporations and their subsidiaries. 
Such action would enable this country once again to offer moral 
leadership to the world, demonstrating our concern not only for the 
defense of society but also for the kind of society we are defending, Es 
and practicing what we preach about the free market system. It would 
also provide-a sounder basis for our alliances, increase respect for our 
values, enhance our standing with more progressive elements desirous - 
of reform, and make those governments purchasing from us less vul- 
nerable to future political attack. 

Such action would not be, as often charged, an attempt by the 
United States to impose its puritanical standards on the rest of the 
world, disregarding the sovereignty of others and policing everyone 
else’s ethics in a hopeless attempt to reform mankind. Not at all. It 
would instead simply require corporations based in our own country 
to adhere, wherever they operated, to a standard that served U.S. na- 
tional interests. Our antitrust, Trading with the Enemy, and other 
statutes have long been held to have similar extraterritorial applica- 
tion. Setting a good example does not require any other government 
to follow it. 
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Of course, it would be preferable if every commercially important 
government in the world not only enacted but enforced tough and 
comprehensive laws against the payment and receipt of bribes. That 
would avoid any adverse competitive consequences of unilateral US. 
action. But awaiting development of an international code by the 
OECD, GATT, IME or the United Nations is largely an excuse for 
delay and inaction. Most of the members of these organizations are 
not in agreement on what should be done, and many arc not enthusi- 
astic about doing anything. Such codes, if they were to be truly mean- 
ingful and enforced, would have to sink to the level of the lowest 
common denominator. Mild admonitions from the OECD and gen- 
eralized resolutions from the United Nations are the best they are 
likely to produce. 

The United States will be in a stronger position to call for action 
from other countries, and to embarrass or otherwise pressure any U.S. 
companies’ competitors who are still paying bribes, after we have 
taken effective action against our own unethical corporations in this 
regard. Inasmuch as Congress is already past the halfway mark in an 
election-year session, cnactment of new legislation may as well await 
a fuller determination this year of the entire range of the problem— 
lest American business be confronted with an incomplete statute con- 
stantly undergoing amendment. Nevertheless it should be already 
clear to our Congress that our present laws are not adequate, and that 
action should be taken next year before public interest in the problem 
flags. 

Apart from the illegality of deducting such payments on U.S. tax 
returns, the principal statutory tool by which U.S. companies can cur- 
rently be called to account is the variety of disclosure requirements in 
the Securities Acts. In addition, Congress has recently called for fur- 
ther disclosures with respect to military sales under the latest foreign 
aid legislation; and a similar emphasis on disclosure is contained in 
most of the other legislative proposals on overseas bribery. 

This emphasis is well placed. Sunlight, in the memorable phrase of 
Justice Brandeis, is still the best disinfectant. A company legally 
required to expose its bribes—and thus face whatever stockholder 
suits, public embarrassment and government penalties may follow-— 
is less likely to make these payments in the first place and their col- 
Jaborators are less likely to demand them. 

But our present disclosure laws must be strengthened: to impose 
more severe and certain criminal as well as civil penalties for those 
who fail to disclose to the appropriate U.S. government authorities 
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any payments abroad, including legitimate political contributions and 
agents’ fees, of a significant amount; to cover privately owned com- 
panics as well as those subject to SEC jurisdiction (indeed the SEC 
may not be the appropriate enforcement agency); to cover exporters 
of civilian as well as military goods; to cover requests received (as is 
true of current U.S. Commerce Department regulations concerning 
the Arab boycott) as well as payments made; and to prohibit more 
precisely the many techniques used to conceal these practices from cor- 
porate and governmental accountability systems. 

Disclosure, however, cannot carry the whole burden of law enforce- 
ment. It would be illogical to punish more severely than at present the 
nondisclosure of an activity not now illegal under U.S. law. More- 
over, when the general or stockholding public proves to be indifferent 
to a company’s disclosures of wrongdoing, as is often the case, no pen- 
alty and no reform may follow. 

The more direct and traditional approach to law enforcement is 
simply to outlaw the payment of bribes and kickbacks to foreign of- 
ficials by all U.S. corporations and their subsidiaries. Many corporate 
officials would actually bé relieved by such legislation; for it would 
better enable them to resist all temptations and pressures and to hold 
both their subordinates and at least their U.S. competitors to a higher 
standard. It would also provide a stronger legal basis for independent 
auditors, directors and lawyers—as well as federal authorities——to 
insist in suspicious cases upon a closer look at the books. It would 
communicate to every company and government the clearest possible 
Statement of our nationa! integrity. 

Such a law would have to be drawn and enforced with great care 
and precision, carefully setting forth the distinctions between bribery 
and the other forms of payments described above, and not undertak- 
ing to enforce what it cannot reach without placing numerous police 
agents in every U.S. Embassy. Unenforced and unenforceable laws = * 
only engender disrespect. 

Nor should compliance with a host country's laws be available as a 
defense under this new statute. Too many of those laws are ambiguous, 
incomprehensible or unenforced, and the United States cannot under- 
take to enforce therm. Nor, in some countries, is compliance with the 
law much proof of propriety. 

No matter how carefully the new statute is drafted and imple- 
mented, however, some improper practices will escape and some new 
ones will be invented to circumvent it. A foreign agent who acts as an 
independent contractor for several companies will be able, on his own 
initiative and with his own funds, without the knowledge or reim! 
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bursement of a principal, to make improper payments on that prin- 
cipal’s behalf that no outside law can reach. U.S. corporations wishing 
to avoid the law by selling to truly independent local distril-utors who 
in turn resell to the local government, complete with kickbacks, will 
no doubt be able to do so, at least diminishing the impact of their con- 
duct on the United States. Extremely difficult problems of definition, 
fact-finding and interpretation, such as the seven examples earlier 
cited, will be frequent. 

But the courts and Congress are not unaccustomed to drawing fine 
lines of distinction. Many another law now on the books is frequently 
violated but nevertheless desirable as a national standard, even if some 
violations go undetected. With a strengthened disclosure statute. 
whatever federal agency is enforcing the law will not be without tools 
to judge the legality of a suspect payment. 

The new law could also regulate the use of agents. To prohibit their 
use would be outlandish, curbing many legitimate practices and 
merely causing those intent on paying bribes to conceal them else- 
where. To impose a maximum commission rate would only penalize 
“small-ticket” sales. But U.S.-based corporations could be required 
(1) to disclose to the U.S. enforcement agency not only every sizable 
fee or commission paid overseas but also the services for which it is 
paid and the recipient's qualifications therefor; (2) to instruct the 

_ agent by contract to make no payments to or for government officials 
and no political contributions on its behalf or with its funds; and (3) 
to obtain the explicit approval of the host government for that con- 
tract and for the agent's rate of compensation. Honest and qualified 
agents will, on the whole, accept such conditions; those intent on dis- 
honesty will not. ‘ 

Still other new legislative or executive measures could empower 
the executive branch to take supplementary action. Violators should 
be warned that the U.S. government would terminate their eligibility 
for government contracts and impose no obstacle to their extradition 
to any Country possessing actual proof of their wrongdoing. Any U.S. 
business executive receiving from a foreign official a request or a de- 
mand for improper payments should be required to report it promptly 
to the U.S. Embassy, which should be required to protest vigorously 
to the host government. Foreign countries and companies persisting 
in such practices to the detriment of U.S. economic interests should 
be warned of the possibility of economic retaliation, ranging from 
termination of economic and military assistance to denial of access to 
our domestic markets or stock exchange listings. 

Even though a strong international code is not in the offing, the 
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Department of State should undertake to obtain in advance the ap- 
proval of all affected governments for each of the legislative measures 
proposed above. Whatever their real feelings, they would find it dif- 
ficult to object; and such a step would both dampen the cries that such 
legislation was imposing our standards upon the rest of the world and 
improve the prospects for its general effectiveness. 

It is to be hoped that such laws will also be accompanied by an in- 
creased demonstration of corporate self-regulation. In light of recent 
revelations, this will never be an acceptable substitute for government 
measures. But it will still be the most effective form of regulation, 
if enforced, because managen:ent can establish a systern of clearances 
for “unusual” or “potentially embarrassing” payments out in the field 
that no law can adequately reach. Any new legislation and its admin- 
istratign should thus recognize and encourage company initiatives of 
this kind. 

That will require, however, something more than the recent public 
relations announcements of companies rushing to “reemphasize long- 
standing policy” by the issuance of new corporate practice guidelines 
which are either too vague to be meaningful (“do nothing unlawful 
or improper”) ; carefully designed not to interfere with their par- 
ticular practices (“do not violate local law, local custom or U.S. law; 
make no payments to the foreign government officials responsible for 
our industry”) ; or otherwise ineffective, by design or inadvertence. 

Companies no more than governments should attempt to enforce 
what they cannot realistically reach. But a strict, comprehensive com- 
pany code should be implemented by prompt disciplinary action, in- 
cluding dismissal at any level for violations; by annual sworn certi- 
fications of compliance by all responsible members of management; 
and by a system of full disclosure to counsel and auditors as well as 
superiors. Such measures, if accompanied by a reduction in pressure 
in the field to obtain contracts by whatever means necessary, would od 
be far more effective than the recent proposal authorizing the govern- : 
inent to remove the chief executive of an offending company. ae 

In evaluating government as well as private regulation in this area, - 
Americans should bear in mind a wise conclusion of John J. McCloy 
and his assoctates in their landmark investigation of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation's payments at home and abroad. “[I]t is not in the in- 
stitution of rules and procedures,” said that report, that the answer : oh 
to this problem lies, “as much as it... isin the tone and purpose given se 
to the Company by its top management.” = i 

‘The same is true of our country. t 
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Alla the guide was good 
the Hermitage twas great 
but an invitation to become 
a monk was declined 


ILLUSTRATION BY 8TAN Hat? 


Last August's outrage in Czechoslovakia once again 
drastically lowered the temperature of the Cold War 
and, increased the American man-in-the-street’s un- 


easiness over Moscow’s intentions. As a result, even. 


last summer's inauguration of New York-to-Moscow 


‘air service is unlikely to encourage very fiany more 


Americans to travel to the U.S.S.R. However, an old- 
fashioned sight-seeing trip to the Soviet Union is not 


only a pleasure for those taking the trip, but the. 
- travelers can also make an important contribution to 


United States-Soviet cultural and political relations. 

I recently visited the Soviet Union for ‘two and a 
half weeks with my three teen-aged sons. All four 
of us foitnd the trip fun as well as fascinating, and 
relaxing as well as stimulating. We caught fish in the 
Volga, laughed at an ingenious puppet sHolv satirizing 
Hollywood, marveled at a spectacular circus, cheered 
a championship soccer game and bicycle race, admired 


the mosaics in the Moscow subway and the pandas in 


the Moscow Zoo, and saw all the famous sights from 
Lenin’s embalmed corpse to (he vast. assemblage of 
masterpieces in the Hermitage Art Museum. 

The Russians didnot scem fully prepared for 
large numbers of Westerners traveling for pleasure 
through their country. American tourists, and par- 
ticularly American children, usually expect better 
servica, more comfortable and attractive hotels and 
a wider variety of. more familiar foods than. we en- 
countered in our visit. But it was not a hardship 
trip. Intourist is highly organized, its, English-speak- 
ing guides are pleasant and cfficient, and they obtain 
for their clients the preferential treatment of a- privi- 
leged class, particularly when the ‘clients are con- 
fronted with long queues. 

At Yalta, for example, after purchasing tickets for 
a hydrofoil boatride along the Black Sea coast, we 
were immediately seated in the boat despite a long 
line of Sovict ticket-holders who. had be¢n. waiting in 
the hot sun for hours. Those protesting refused to 
believe our guide’s explanation that we were Amer- 
icans. One woman insisted that my youngest son 
was obviously Russian, and several climbed into our 
boat for a sit-in. Fortunately, order we restored be- 
fore. the Winter, Palace was stormed (at Vough, as the 
boat pulled out; we mischjevously en ned up our 
limited linguistics to shogit good- “bh ve in Russian). 


was also obvious, as we viewed the unbroken string 
of beaches~some as densely congested as Coney Is. 
land, others the “private property” of a few official 
families—that foreign tourists were not the only priv: 
ileged class in this Communist society. 

American families would enjoy the Black Sea resor! 
areas, even though they are overcrowded at the water’ 
edge and the beaches are rock instead of sand. The 
sight of middle-aged and frequently heavyset Russiar 
women changing into and out of their bathing suit 
on the beach—and attempting to do so within th 
bounds of traditional modesty—provides an intriguin, 
exhibition in contortionist. gymnastics. The movi 
shown at our resort hotel—about an heroic Russiar 
boy in World War 1I—was dubbed in English (actualh 
rather mediocre Americanese) for the benefit of th 
guests. Travel by car along seacoast and mountair 
roads was delightful, provided onc was prepared fe: 
aggressive Russian drivers on frequently inadequal 
roads, and did not run out of gas somewhere in be 


~ tween the few filling stations. Those rare billboart 


that did spoil the scenery displayed governmen 
sponsored slogans like “Long live the friendship be 


_ tween the Communist Party and the people.” 


The country is full of this ‘kind of propagand: 


Yet, strangely enough, it docs not offend or. oppre: 


the visitor too deeply. Statues of Red herocs, adorne 
with posters, are much in evidence. Elegant mon 
ments and elaborate exhibitions, boasting of past ar 


_ present accomplishments to Soviet citizens, sharpl 


contrasted with the drab and sparsely appointed hous 


_in which many Russians still live. Although newsrec’ 
_of American race riots and Vietnamese villages bun 


ing did not need to be faked, the newspapers an 
radio were more virulently anti-American than th 
official government line. And yet, after more th: 
twenty years of hearing and reading this kind « 
anti-Americanism, the Russian people remain as pr 
American as ever, They seek out visitors from |! 
United States. We often heard Russians express |! 
desire to visit the United States. Kennedy half-dalla: 
which we handed out as souvenir’ gills, were in 
mediately recognized and treasured. Those who spo! 
a little English (including thase cautiously suggestir 
black-market transactions in American goods or cw 
rency) wanted to practice the language on us and! 
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prsonalitics and feelings; and even 
thne who spoke no English seemed 
a‘ie to communicate with my children 

athe universal language of children. 

" We were seldom given the oppor- 
tumty to talk to everyday Soviet citi- 
tent, Even officials, guides and press 
fepresentatives made guarded refer- 
ences to “they” and gave dogmatic, 


automatic answers to some of my: 


questions. But at times these discus- 
wons were spirited, frank and quite 
emotional. One old man spoke of 
World War IL with tears in his eyes. 
Our guide in. Kiev was reluctant to say 
aby Khrushchev Stadium had been 
renamed Central Dynamo: Stadium, 
tucrring finally to the former chair- 
man's “many errors” and the “cult of 
personality" dangers in naming ed- 
Aces for living people. But Khrush- 
chew and Stalin were nevertheless 
‘alked about openly, with no attempt 
© pretend that they néver existed, al- 
hough fT was discouraged from trying 
t visit Mr. Khrushchev. I did not 
feel, for the most part, that these con- 
tetsations were either preplanned or 
putreported, and, aside from some 
tinted restrictions on the use of 
sameras, my sons did not have the 
wae of restrictiveness that they had 
asticipated. More than one Russian 
wid that he had heard of our visit on 
t'e Voice of America. ‘ 
Conversation was aided, not im- 
teled, by the presence of my three 
sons. They learned a dozen or more 
dey Russian words with far more facil- 
ry than their father. Eric and Steve at- 
tended for three days a Pioneer (Young 
Communist) camp, neither attempting 
mr receiving any kind of political in- 
Sxtrination but enjoying themselves 
‘Soroughly, despite the Janguage bar- 
> <r, with soccer, Ping-Pong and swim- 
“cog, and making friends easily 
smong the 5,000 Russian and East 
furepean youngsters of both sexes 
who inhabited what was literally a 


‘4 uth village. In addition, my. boys 


*i:hanged demonstrations of the twist 
sith a local official, politely declined 
29 invitation to enroll as student 
swnks at a Russian Orthodox sem- 
sary, and even found themselves en- 
vaing the host of muscums that Mos- 
a-s displays to her visiters. 

A lot of their enjoyment and the 
soceess of our trip was due in part to 
-r vivacious, efficient Intourist guide, 
i vscnty-four-year-old college gradu- 
ve who spoke excellent English with 
s New York accent. Alla’s knowledge 
{ American mores and music was 
Pout as great as her thirst for more; 
dour conversations about both 


wortries, their people and their poli- 
¢ were always free-ranging. Her- 


teypoing sense of humor and stylish 
ypemance were contrary to our. 
veeotyped image of a Russian 
Nan, 

Mila. fo be sure, was not Witiolly 
specal Ina nation with well over a 
teadced different nationalities—Rus- 
vot im tact, just comstitule a miajor- 
feof all Soviet cilizens--itis hard to 
ov Ut anyone is “typical,” But the 


that makes many of them heavy by . 

middle age~are an impressive lot. 
They work as translators arid medical 
doctors, they run strect-cars and pneu- 
matic drills, they ride in side-cars on 
their husbands’ motorcycles in a coun- 


“try lacking sufficient automobiles for 


private citizens, Their strong, hand- 
some features remain even onthe short, 
stooped. babushkas (grandmothers), 


" most of them hearly toothless old wid- 


ows who have survived the czars, the 
Revolution, Stalin and the Nazi inva- 
sion and now take care of their grand- 
children, It is rumored that a surpris- 
ingly high number of Russian infants 
belong ta the Russian Orthodox 
Church without the approval of either 
the parents or the governnient simply 
Because strong-willed grandmothers 
have them baptized to save their souls 
while their parents are off at work. 
The roa oe in’ Zagorsk -was al- 
ways full of these older women. But 
young people rarely came, we learned, 


_and Party workers almost never. To- 


many Russians, the Church deserved 
to be preserved under the “protec- 
tion” of the state only as a relic of the 
past—like the catacombs beneath the 
ancient monastery in Kiev whose dark 
subterranean dungeons and coffins 
have a morbid appeal to all ages. 
The casual visitor cannot measure 
in a brief visit whether this decline in 
Christian fervo, ie been matched by 
a decline in anit wish prejudice. My 
mother’s parents were Jews who were 
born, .raised and married in the 
Ukraine and then: fled to the United 
States nearly a century ago. “Ah,” our 


‘various hosts would say with delight 


when told that we wished to travel to 
my grandparents’ home in Chernigov, 
“you are Ukrainian!” “Ukrainian 
Jew,” { would say. “Yes, Ukrainian,” 
they would repeat, leaving me to won- 
der whether my grandparents’ faith 
was being deliberatcly ignored, and, 
if so, whether it.was because no dis- 
tinction was made among citizens of 
different religions or because no rec- 
ognition was given to Jews. 

Our visit to Chernigov—far off the 
beaten track in Ukrainian farm coun- 
try that was little: changed since my 
grandparents’ time except for the dev- 
astation of World War Il—was a high 
point of our trip. We were warmly re- 
ceived by the town mayor and other 
officials, with many gifts—including a 
beautiful ornamented box containing 
Chernigov earth for my mother—and 
with many  toasts—toasts : 
mother, toasts to my children, toasts 


tomy grandparents, to better relations: _ 


between our two countries, to my hext 


“visit, lo Chernigov, and to countfess 


other subjects [ cannot for. good rea- 
son. remember, , 

But once toast. is rynembered by my 
(three sons, who drank fruit punch and 
who were special objects of aflection 
of the Chernigov te! ie “May these 
bovs and all chifgrcsn have as much 
happiness as ihe;dygps in the Adantic 
Ocean and as mach unhappiness as 
the nee which will remain in this 
glas, . Bottoms vbr THE END 
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REPORT, FROM RUMANIA © 


“ 


The Eastern bloc is splintering. When 
will U.S. policy reflect this change? 
. ? 


By THEQDORE C. SORENSEN 


BUCHAREST. 
MON TINUED references by Ameri- 
¢ can statutes and State Department 
’ spokesmen to an “international 
Communism” mevement or a Soviet 
“bloc”--often used to justify our course 
in Vietnam and our cold war ten- 
dencies elsewhere-fly in the face of 
fact here in the very heart of Eastern 
_ Europe. Once the blog consisted, in ad- 
dition to the Soviet Union, of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Yugoslavia, China, and 
the Communist portion of three divided 
countries: East Germany, North Korea, 
and Novih Vietnam. The very size of 
such a menolith under.a hostile banner 
and: a Stalinist bent constituted a threat 
“te cur interests and to the security of 
‘our allies. Today, upon reflection, those 
-who still speak of the bloc will acknowl- 
edge that China and Albania have pur- 
. ‘sued their own courses, that Yugoslavia 
has left the fold, that North Vietuam and 
North Korea-are not mere puppets of 
Moscow, and that Poland’s westward 
yearnings entitle it- to separate aid 
and trade regulations, The addition of 
Rursania to this list—particularly in view 
of Rumanian-like stirrings elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe—reduces the whole no- 
tion.of an Eastern bloc virtually to sham- 
bles. . 
Without a revolution, without even a 
spectacular confrontation, this nation— 


“more than any of its neighbors—has ° 


gradually substituted autonomy in for- 
eign affairs for Soviet domination. “Ru- 
‘maania,” the Acting Foreign - Minister 
said to me, quoting an earlier national 
declaration, “is ‘friendly to all, beholden 
to -oone.” Within this framework, 
moved. more by nationalism and eco- 
nomic needs than ideological ties, the 


Bucharest government seeks to ‘antago- 
nize, oppose, indict, or threaten no-one ~ 


while seeking to do business with every- 
one. Having carved out.a policy of in- 
dependence from Moscow in order to 
trade, it now seeks npore trade ta rein- 
fore as independence. 

Its leaders have refused to join in 


Théodore C. 
Counsel to Pesidents Keanedy and Jehn- 
son, is an SR editor-at-laree, 


. 4 


.7 . + tr 
. ‘Communist bloe, 
me, “is the one the Americans are creat. 


ensen, former Special . 


the isolation of Peking or the indictment 
of Israel. They have recognized West 
‘Germany, to the dismay of East Ger- 
many’s Walter Ulbricht, and have cast 
more than one independent vate in the 
United Nations, to. the dismay of the 
Kremlin. They favor no war (except in- 


ternal “wars of liberation” in non-Com-. 


munist countries), no interference b 

one nation in the affairs of another {list- 
ing the U.S. presence in Victnam as well 
as any Soviet interference in Rumania), 
and no question about any nation’s right 
to exist, They have no hesitancy about 
doing business with Franco in Spain, 
with the junta in Greece, and, above all, 
with every variety of capitalist and cap- 
tain of commerce in the West. 


Aentcays, with their penchant 
_for familiar categories, are tempted to 


describe Rumanian party leader (and 


-new President) Nicolae Ceausescu. as 


“another Tito.” "That would not be. ac- 
curate, Tito—-who broke sharply, not 
gradually, with the Kremlin—is, unlike 
the Rumanians, hated by the Chinese, 


more liberal in his domestic political 
and economic policies, and more -con-., 


‘cerned with the formation of a Third 
World bloc. Rumania, while remaining 
as a somewhat rebellious and sometimes 
absent member of East. Euyope’s coun- 


‘terparts to NATO and_ the Common. - 


Market, has no taste for any blocs; 


aligned or nonaligned. Its preference is 
_ for a network of bilateral relationships 
peace. Its diplomats 


as the true road to. As 
tock the lead’ in creating ‘at the United 


Nations a group of nine small European 
“nations of all stripes and varicties in 


order to demonstrate by means of a gen- 


_eralized assembly resolution that Euro- 


pean affairs could be discussed under 


the U.N, roof. But now that it is formed, 
and informally meets for exchanges of 
-views in New York, its members—Ru-. 
gnania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 


Finland, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Belgium-are notcertain what to do with 
it or what even to call it for fear that it 
will become another bloc “The only 


ing by their escalation in Vietnam.”-> — 
if Ceausescu is not another Tito, some 
will say, he is the Kremlin's de Gaulle. 


a Ruminian told_ 


Although the General is greatly ad. 
mired here, this analogy fails as well, Un. 
like de Gaulle’s obsessive malevolence 
against the largest meusdber of his alli. 
ance, his insistence on ar independent 
nuclear force, and his contempt fos the 
United Nations~if not most of mankind 
Ceausescu and his colleagues pursue 
a softer, gentler course, complaining of 
Soviet ccovoimnic pressures hut denoure. 
ig no one, especially by name, and 
strongly supporting the United Nations, 
(Raunanian Foreign Minister Manescy 
is the first diplomat fran Eastern Eur. 
ape to serve as President of the Cep,. 
eral Assembly.) In private as well as 
in public, Ramanian diplomats nix 
caution with their candor, frequendy 
preferring statements of general P in 
ciples to specific references, and realis. 
tically recognizing that their long border 
with the Soviet Union requires a pre 
dent evolution toward total independ. 
ence if its success is to be assured. 

“We wish there were no super: 
-powers,” I was told, “but their existence 
is a fact of life with which we must all 
live.” There is no wish here to repeat 
Hungary's experience of 1956 and no 
illusion in Bucharest now, as existed 
in Budapest then, that the Americans 

would save them from a Russian inter- 
yention. . 

The evolution of Rumanian internal - 
policy, in the view of most analysts (but 
not the Rumanians with whom I talked}, 
has failed to keep pace with its progress 
‘in foreign affairs. The codtnved expan: 
sion of its economy at a surprisingly 

_ high rate of growth has not necessituted 
the extensive economic reforms found 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe; and Ru- 
rnania’s Communist leaders have not 
failed to. observe the headaches with 
_nationality groups and ethnic minorities 
which Tito incurred when he loosened 
the political strings. 

Nevertheless, quiet and ugdramatic 
steps forward occur here consistently. 
{This was written before even more 
sweeping steps were announced on De- . 
ccember 6 at the Party Conference.) 
The decentralization of economic deci- 
sions, and their relationship to proft- 
ability, are receiving new stress. “We do 
not use the word: ‘reform,’ ” I was told. 
“That would be pretentious. But we #F 
moving in that direction.” The Gover 
ment’s effort to consult closely with 
every clement of the populace is ebvt 

ously far greater. than in the duys when 


* “Sovigt “advisers,” backed by Sovie t 


forces, were in control—the days, as of 
official put it, “when we were nol 16 
-ters in our own hoyse.” 

To the Western visitor expectins 
other dreary city in which party shett? 
and soldiers are everywhere in evidence’. 

‘the sprightly shops and streets of a 
Bucharest are a welcome sight, Wesle™ | 


wie 


i 


- literature and the Voice of America af 
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vogephy received. Rigid uniformity is not 
: required in artistic or cirfematic expres- 
sion, and self-criticism is no longer un- 
thinkable. No country is easier to enter. 
Although no American newsinan is here 
this week, an eminent. New York 
journalist, when he referred brusquely 
to “the Iron Curtain” in-his talk not long 
ago with a Foreign Ministry official, was 
interrupted with the reminder that he 
was literally. the ninety-ninth Western 
newsman to visit that very official. In 


addition to the foreign trade problems - 
| that brought me to Bucharest, my own 


“talks with Rumanian officials and intel- 
Jectuals, including a two-hour session 
with» Prime Minister Ion Gheorghe 
Manrer, were free-ranging and frank on 
both sides, with no hostility on points- 
of disagreement and no claims to om- 
niscience'in either country. 


Oxz should not make too much of 
Rumagia’s example. It remains a one-° 
party Communist state with objectives: 
conflicting with our own. A small coun- 
try, with no border on Germany, with a 
desperate need to trade, and safely sur- 
rounded by nations of a similar social 
system, is obviously freer to take objec- 
tive foreign policy initiatives than some 
of its neighbors. Nor should it be ex- 
pected to, work miracles as the result of 
those efforts. (Prime Minister Maurer 
was amused by the wild speculation in 
international capitals that followed. his 
travels from Washington to Peking to 
Hanoi. } . 

But it would be equally a mistake to 
dismiss its potential role, as one high- 
ranking Western diplomat did, as noth- 
ing. more than international meddling by. 
a nation of natural brokers that has his- 
torically played both sides. (Rumanians 
attribute it more to a long history of 
suffering from the agyressions of others.) 
John Kennedy, whose name here as else- 
where is revered by the great and the 
small alike (wheu I mentioned his Amer- 
ican University speech, one official in- 
terrupted: “Ah, ves, the tenth of June, 
1963”), told the Irish Parliament that 
the litde nations of the world had their 
own roles.ta play and responsibilities to 
meet is building a peaceful world. Ire- 
land, he said, had uniqne advantages as 
a West Brecpean nation that had once 
been a Wost uropean colony. 

Rumarda is also unique—as an East 
Kuropean’ uation that has regained its 
independence while maintaining good 
relations with the Chinese as well as the 
Russians, the North Vietnamese as well 
as the Awiericuns, the Israelis as well as 
the Arabs; the West Germans as well as 
the East Cervaans, and the menibers of 
NATO as well as the members of the 
Warsaw Pact. Proud of its role in the 
United Natious—the best furura for small 
hetions~ahul believing in Kennedy's goal 
of “a world made safe for diversity.” its 


Sit! Deestiher 36, 1967 
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Foreign Minister Cornelia Maneseu— 
“Rumaniz...has no taste for any blocs, 
-oe Lt prefers] bilateral relationships.” 


potential. cemtribution to a resolution of 
current comicts and a reconciliation of 
Europe is sot to be underestimated. 
Unfortuxately, the United States has 
not proceeded to build the kind of close 
relations sith Rumania that could both 
strengthen and make the most of this 
potential rode. Rumanian leaders note— 
with understanding but nevertheless 
with. regret--that we concentrate even 
proportionstely far more attention on 
our relatiees with Moscow. than with 
Bucharest. What is less understandable 
to them # our unwillingness to build 
U.S.-Rurenian trade relations—to relax 
import ane? credit restrictions on the 
nonstratesi: goods and technology they 
wish to buw from us and ta extend the 
equality of “most-favored-nation-clause” 
tariff treatexent to the goods they wish 
to sell to us, President Johnson’s East- 
West. Trade Bill, which would authorize 
the latter step, was never. seriously con- 
sidered. Bex ae last. Congress and not 
even presewied to this-one. Instead, the 
Congress seeins bent oni making matters 
worse by preventing the Expurt-fmport 
Bank f financing sales’ or invest- 
ments in ot.y country engaged in the 
shipment. xf supplies to Ho. Chi Minh. 
Rumania’s principle of impartiality does 
not extend to the Vietnamese war and 
the Amecict: bombing, even though its 
level of aif and trade ta Hanoi is very 
low; and there is not the slightest pros- 
pect that as. of the Communist nations 
will abandes: their North Vietnam ally 
under crude ecunomic pressure from our 
Congress. Is.stead, they will simptx buy 
from Wes 
the only losers will be the Americans. 
Our fois ray be more than jobs, con- 
tracts, and guxnts. The Soviet Union and 
the other Warsaw Pact members can still 


sropean businessmen, and _ 


YA 


3 ae se ile 
---Phatos from Pietarial Parade. 


President Nicolae Ceansesew— 
“The United Siates is ex- 
chiding itself [from Europe].” 


exercise tremendous. leverage on Buma- 


‘nia’s. course by virtue of its still con- 


siderable dependence upon their trade. 
U.S. trade with Rumania is pitifully 
small today, as it is with all of Eastern 
Europe. As a network of trade ties, jaint 
ventures, and other transactions criss- 
cross East and West Europe, the United 
States is excluding itself more effec- 
tively. from that continent than either 
de Gaulle or Kosygin could succeed in 
doing. In Rumania’s case in particular, 
we are placing serious limits on the 
struggle for independence in which it 
is quietly and courageously engaged. 

In the Rumanian view, American pol- 
icy toward Eastern Europe is ten years 
behind—still talking in terms of an “Tron 
Curtain,” a monolithic bloc, an East- 
West cold war, an emphasis upon ideo- 


logical conflicts, and a concern concen- | 


trated upon the Kremtin. In the view of 
top officials here, ecovomic progress and 
the elevation of living standards are 
more important than ideology. Treading 
goods, they believe, will bring us much 
closer together much less dangerously 
than trading diplomitic notes. 

Yet theirs is not a wholly mercenory, 
materialistic view. “We havea great love 
for the United States,” an old professor 
of international law told me. “You are 
Europeans who crossed into a new world 
and made good, who have shown what 
a free and’ creative people can do. But 
we also have great expectations of the 
United States. We expect you to be true 
to your destiny, to your revolutionary, 
visionary past, and, above all, te the 
principles of the United Nations Chav- 
ter, whieh was founded on your own war 
dead as well as ours, We hope you will 
live up to those expectations.” 

Thope we will. 
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eatially oahik ely that either nation wouh! ever consider such trade 
econom really a Cispensable orever stenidcantly be 
theless, the ropdenes In some quuiters in the hee 
“ss beth 1 he prospects and the penueal Sapastsace of such 
trade should be less read lily ace epted. 

It is inconceivable, in fac t, that the Cuited States could not, 
if both parties were willing, gradua illy achieve a subsvantial ex- 
change of goods with a massive, mudern 1 nation, new largely 
urbanized and industrialized but ne oding far more equipment 
and technology to fulfill its ssa a market of some 250 
million people v th nuuch the same needs as Western Europe but 
Insuicte ent productive capacity to rneet all of those needs; a 
nation with eight cities of over aanidhon population, with an 
Perens lev ‘el of education and living standards that now finds 
televisic: and other appliances in millions of homes, and with 

ingly restiv tcl summers (whose comp paratively low wages 
newhat tffset by free or subsidiced medical c. ¢, housiny, 
y + andjothe r services); a potential trading p. rine er which . 
onstrated it: economic and technolosical maturity in 
cine, aviation, biology, electric poe and nearly 
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has been miniscule since the early days of the cold war. Indeed, ° 
it has never been large; but the barriers have always been—and - 
yemain today—more political than economic, No doubt ‘some | 
American businessmen will always refuse to trade with a com-— 
munist country on grounds it is immoral, No doubt some critics 
of communism will always be convinced that, without our trade, 
the Soviet economic system will ultimately and inevitably col- 
lapse. No doubt there remain in Moscow disciples of Marx and 

Lenin who fear that such trade will only postpone the demise of 
American capitalism and pollute the purity of Soviet communism. 
But these are minority voices at best. The largest single obstacle 
to the growth of U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade toa level of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars is the obsolete, arbitrary network of discriminatory 
tariff, credit and export restrictions imposed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. These restrictions were imposed largely when the cold war 
was both hotter and more pervasive than it is today, then elabor- 
ated in the days when Stalinism and a more unified communist 
bloc in Europe appeared to make aggression a clear and present 
danger; they are justified today on the grounds that the Soviet 
Union is a supplier and supporter of our enemies in Viet Nam. 

We refuse most-favored-nation tariff treatment to Soviet goods, 
thus forcing American importers to pay the excessive Hawley- 
Smoot tariffs of 1930 and inviting like retaliation on American 
goods. (This gap between what the Soviets must pay and what 
their West European competitors must pay to bring goods into 
the United States will grow even larger as the new Kennedy 
Round agreement is carried out.) ee 

We ban seven kinds of Soviet fur in favor of U.S. domestic in- 
terests which ask protection in the name of anti-communism. 

We ban the export to the Soviet Union of not only military and 
genuinely strategic goods but also goods which are now freely 
available for purchase in both Eastern and Western Europe. 

We prohibit the Export-Import Bank from financing any sales 
to the Soviets other than agricultural goods. 

We prohibit the sale on credit of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under Public Law 480. | . 

We will not permit, under the Johnson Act, private banks and 
businessmen to extend long-term credits similar to those granted 
by our West Europeatr competitors. 

We impose costly restrictions and delays on Soviet vessels 
seeking clearance to enter our ports. 
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Some of these barriers could not be eliminated entirely and 
sore relate to long-standing questions involving Tsarist World 
Wear I. debts and Lend-Lease World War II debts. But all would 
be susceptible to early reduction if the necessary will prevailed on 
beth sides. 

ther obstacles to Soviet-American trade must not be unéer- 
estimated, including those inherent in doing business with a 
cocomunist state. Trading with a state is not easy for private 
besinessmgn in any case, and Soviet bureaucracy can be even 
sicaver and more disorganized or over-organized than our own. 
The problems of delivery, distribution, servicing, procurement of 
sp2re parts and foreign exchange are all immense. Differences in 
currency, in concepts of competition, in measurements, standards, 
trzditions, trademark and patent protection, in the use of arbitra- 
tion for disputes, and even in language cannot be swiftly swept 
aside. Until the Soviets earn more dollars by sales to us, they may 
ofzen require American exporters to take payment either in Soviet 
goods for resale by professional “switch dealers” or in credit 
beiances which the Soviets have in a third country (or they 
mzy simply stipulate American components in goods which they 
purchase from countries whose currencies they hold). Seme 
American businessmen may be deterred by the inconveniences of 
ALascow hotel service, by the need for unusual advance planeing 
for each business trip, by the inefficiencies of the Soviet postal 
acd telephone systems, by the lack of easy access to buyers or 
se7lers and to plant managers or technicians, and by the need to be 
patient and precise on every possible point in negotiations. 

Nor are the political objections confined to one side. Communist 
doctrine makes a virtue of economic self-sufficiency. In the midst 
of a business negotiation, the Soviet representatives have been 
k-ovwn to stiffen their attitudes and their terms very quickly when 
t= cold war suddenly turned for the worse. The war in Viet Nam 
hes at least dampened the Soviet desire to trade. Clearly, the 
Kremlin has its own share of “hawks,” who ask whether the Seviet 
Tsion should be trading with the United States while it is bomb- 
ing their North Vietnamese allies; who regard their current sale to 
us of strategic metals as “trading with the enemy;” who beUewve 
President Johnson’s “bridge-building” is a devious method, to 
cote one Soviet official, of American “ideological penetration;” 
z~d who want no Soviet resources or currency reserves diverted 
co Western imports, and especially to Western consumer gtods, 
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when they could be used instead for a greater Soviet military 

build-up. 

Nevertheless, the U.S.S.R. has not been deterred by the Viet- 
namese war from © Hing to this country items which we tell our 
allies have too gicat a military potential to be exporte? to the 
Soviets—items such as the extremely rare, light, durable metal 
known as titanium, which we use, as the Soviets well know, 

_ almost exclusively for our outer space vehicles and for th: super- 
sonic aircraft we fly in Viet Nam. In the course of a long talk 
last year with Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade Patolictey and 
other Soviet officials I became convinced that the Soviets today 
desire, despite Viet Nam, to buy American goods as weil as to 
sell their goods to us. This desire springs not from any peessing 
economic need—for they can obtain all the goods and markets 
they really need elsewhere—but from their belief that trade can 
help keep doors open and normalize relations. 

President Johnson and his Administration, recognizing the 
value of such exchanges from the American point of view, moved 
some time ago to remove several hundred items from the export 
control list and to increase Export-Import Bank financing of sales 
to Eastern Europe; and the President condemned extremist- 
sponsored consumer boycotts against East European goods. His 
proposed East-West Trade Bill of 1966 would have autherized a 
wholesale liberalization along the lines recommended by 2 blue- 
tibbon advisory committee of businessmen. That bill, however, 
was bottled up in the Congress without even serious consideration 
and was not resubmitted by the President last year. 

Also in 1967 the Senate amended the Export-Import Bank 
_ Extension Bill to prohibit loans and guarantees by the Beak to 

any nation furnishing supplies to Hanoi and to prohibit = par- 
ticular loans to the Italian credit agency financing the new Fiat 
automobile plant in the Ukraine. Debate on the amendment re- 
lated primarily to its effect on the war in Viet Nam and showed 
that the war is in fact the major obstacle to a liberalization of 
policy. It is easy to talk about expanding trade with Russiz after 
the war or about trading now with the East European couatries 
in prder to Jessen their dependence on Moscow. But the seally 
tough question is whether the United States Govermment 
should encourage increased two-way trade (in nonstretegic 
goods) with the Soviet Union so long as that nation is shiping 
weapons and other supplies to our.enemies in Viet Nam. 
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That is a question fraught with emotion and uncertainties. 
Former Secretary of Agriculture Benson has com pared such trade 
to financing Hitler, and suggests that by allegedly promoting 
communism by such trade the President may be open to impeach- 


- ment. One Democratic Senator calls it trafficking with the enemy 


and another describes it as giving aid and comfort to those killing 
our boys overseas. A Republican Senator compares it to Northern 
speculators purchasing Southern cotton during the Civil War; and 
a Republican Congressman says such trade places dollars ahead 


__ of lives. 


_ Nevertheless, the question must be faced up to, and my answer 
is that this trade is desirable for three reasons: _ 
First, such trade can actually advance our national interest in 


_.« Viet Nam as well as in the world at large. The war in Viet Nam is 


a time-bomb ticking away in a nuclear world. In this period of 
tension, the United States and the Soviet Union must deal with 


each other outside the channels of cold-war manceusting and hot- 


war threats and deterrents. We should make every effort to in- 
crease understanding and minimize misunderstandings and dem- 
onstrate that there is hope for peaceful coexistence. We must show 
that the United States is not out to eradicate communism from 
the face of the earth and that methods other than aggression can 
make progress. Any other counsel tends to escalate the risks and 
prolong the length of the Vietnamese war, No one advocates that 
we put dollars ahead of lives; and existing Commerce Department 
controls on the export of strategic goods will prevent any business- 
man who wished to from doing so. But neither in a nuclear world 
can we put all our hope in armaments. 

This is not “trading with the enemy.” The Soviet Union, for 
all its contrary interests and adverse actions, is not a declared 
enemy in Viet Nam nor do we want it to become one. Trade can 
neither solve nor prevent the conflicts of interest and ideology 
that divide us there and elsewhere; but by increasing contacts and 
providing experience in working together, it can help create a 
climate in which peace may perhaps be more readily achieved. 

Bilateral trade strengthens the economies of both countries and 
any Soviet diversion of foreign exchange to the purchase of non- 
strategic goods from us can only be to our advantage. On the 
other hand, restrictions on-East-West trade only draw the com- 
munists closer together in increased mutual dependence. 

Second, restrictions on Soviet-Americaa trade in nonstrategic 
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materials cannot affect the flow of Soviet arms to Viet Nam. Tra 
Obviously our trade is not of sufficient importance to the balanc 
Soviets to affect their determination to supply North Viet Nam; credits 
equally obvious is the fact that they can buy all the goods they or the 
want from our friends in Western Europe and from Japan. Cham 
Although East-West trade is still small, it has grown in recent unless 
years even more rapidly than Western trade as a whole. Ameri- partic’ 
can participation in this growth has not equalled that of even partnc 
some of the smallest European countries. In fact, the latest do bi. 
figures available indicate that, despite some increase, we are trad- An 
ing with the Soviet Union less than we did a generation ago; our 1967 © 
sales of hides and skins, foods and fibers, and a variety of other Bank 
items comprise considerably less than 1 percent of our total ex- Italia: 
ports, while we are buying even less—mostly high-grade chro- Cred: 
mite, platinum-group metals, furs, aluminum scrap, diamonds officiz 
and window glass. Meanwhile, our friends and allies—especially mack 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, Finland and Japan— door - 
compensating for recent sluggishness in their domestic economies, fense. 
have been expanding their sales to the Soviet Union by means of Joint 
long-term credits for machinery, equipment, rubber, transporta- result 
tion items and fabrics, purchasing in return even larger amounts result 
of Soviet fuels, tools and raw materials for their industry, as well stead 
as some items for their consumers. lion ¢ 
In short, our restrictions on nonstrategic trade do not deny forty 
anything to the Soviets. They do deny our businessmen an equal in vie 
chance to sell in that vast market, to make the most of our techno- this p 
logical applications and to reap the rewards in jobs, profits and an . Nam 
improvement in our balance of payments. They deny American and. * 
farmers and producers who are disappointed with the results of : fail t: 
the Kennedy Round in terms of West European markets a fair 4 Ne 
opportunity to develop markets in Eastern Europe. And they exerc 
deny American consumers an equal chance to buy low-cost Soviet Unit: 
watches or bicycles or other goods now produced in the Soviet only 
Union more efficiently than by other suppliers. It takes time for s jobs 
our businessmen to develop a new market, particularly one where ‘ mig}: 
we have no well-established trade pattern. But we have virtually i sligh: 
abandoned the Russian and East European market to the West | of &: 
Europeans and the Japanese; and the longer we stay out the more econ: 
established Soviet acceptance of other patterns and standards i havi: 
will become. In the name of anti-communism we are not hurting i barr: 
the communist nations but ourselves. ~~ _ mes 
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these nonstrategic items to the Soviets and its businessmen and ne se 
labor will reap the gains, while our balance of payments-—-as well Laan 
as Our reputation for common sense—will suffer. Perhaps the ae 3 
Senators who voted for the amendment intended it as a symbolic am y 
slap at the Soviet Union and felt better as a result. Perhaps the PE is 
torrent of emotions which compared the proposed transaction to miata 
our building “a munitions plant in Moscow” or creating an “RFC ae 
for communist countries” had too strong a demagogic appeal to oe 
be resisted. But every Senator should have known that the 7, o 
amendment was futile and foolish. _ ed 
A third reason for trade with the Soviet Union in nonstrategic al 
goods has to do with our long-term interest in moderating the ‘i 
conflict with the Russians. It is often charged that the Soviets ee = 
use trade as an instrument of policy in the struggle between our Pees 
two systems. They do and we should. World peace, as President i ace 
Kennedy said, does not require that we love our neighbors; and sed a 
world trade likewise does not require that we love our trading ueaeees 
partners. While both the ideological differences and the national big 
conflicts of interest between the United States and the U.S.S.R. ; sae 
are too real to be ignored, present U\S. restrictions on trade with HONS 
the Soviet Union are a handicap in the ideological struggle and hie . 
run contrary to our foreign policy interests. + Be: 
The United States should not emerge from the struggle in Viet oe 
Nam to find itself wholly out of favor in Europe and wholly out Bee : 
of touch with Moscow. The gradual reconciliation of Eastern | ee 
and Western Europe seems destined to proceed, whether we like Th 
it or not—and most of us do. Eastern and Western Europe are h * 
developing a great network of economic relations, trade routes, eras 
pipelines, power grids, shared technology and codperative produc- aa a 
tion agreements. We are already somewhat isolated from this beih 
process by the Viet Nam war and an appearance of uncorapromis- ne < 
ing cold-war militancy. We should not add to our isolation by in- : £ 
flexibility on East-West trade. ree 
It is in our interest to see the Soviets invest more of their re- ene 


sources in consumer goods and less in their traditional sectors of 
heavy industry, space and defense. Already Soviet leaders show 
an increased if cautious recognition of consumer dem nd, of the 
complaints about shortages, the desire for cars and better homes 
and clothes. The economic.reforms launched by the Kremlin 
more than two years ago do not go as far as those in several other 
}’ast European states in experimenting, decentralizing and pay- 


( 
i 
i 
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ing more attention to market factors. But more responsibility and 
initiative are now permitted at lower levels; bonuses, profit in- 
centives and other forms of capitalism are beginning to appear; 
and the balances between production and demand and between 
prices and costs are becoming more realistic. 

Centralized planning is still responsible for unnecessary rigidi- 
ties and delays. But once their State Planning Committee has 
decided that the nation’s long-range priorities and hard-currency 
teserves permit the importation of certain goods, their Foreign 
Trade Ministry and its operating subsidiaries will seek the lowest 
possible price in the most arduously negotiated contract. 

If our businessmen are to make the most of the vast Soviet 
market, if we are to influence the evolution of Soviet external 
political attitudes and internal economic reforms and are to 


‘resist the ambition common to Kosygin and de Gaulle to exclude . 


our influence from a reunited Europe, then the Congress should 
remove our outmoded, discriminatory barriers against nonstra- 
tegic trade with the Soviet Union; authorize most-favored-nation 
status for all of Eastern Europe; and remove these latest restric- 
tions imposed upon the Export-Import Bank. The Administra- 
tration should remove from export controls those commodities 
which no longer are strategic in the sense that they are unavail- 
able elsewhere; and the Export-Import Bank should grant short- 
term commercial credits for industrial exports to the Soviet Union 
without requiring of the Kremlin anything more than is re- 
quired of other nations to prove their credit-worthiness. 

The traffic on bridges to the East, as Senator Dirksen has said, 
should move both ways. The credits and concessions should be 
reciprocal and the expansion should be bilateral. Chinese opposi- 
tion as well as the Vietnamese war may inhibit Russia from ac- 
ccpting our offers for the moment. But our efforts should outlast 
the Vietnamese war and outgrow the cold war. Trade is a force 
for friendship, understanding and peace. We should use it, not 
thwart it. y 
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on ALiysassey, andl offering tue amnesty and amity to 
is eon and trae reconciliation to the North Vietnamese, 
se have at least been able to increase the rate of Com- 
‘ 2 defectors 10 2 level exceeding South Vietnamese de- 
o. That has not happeced, nor will it, But the strength, 
ine je, and the legitimacy of the present government in 
cer least sufficient now to permit our own country 
ae a different conrse, | on 


“ap aseHve 


mective in Vieluut was to gain time—time for the South 
; ese with our help and protection, to achieve a sou iety 
gy actenniTO $e 


ta bakinced settleraent. "There is no reason now for us to 
«- ui from concluding that such time is finally near at hand. 
ei south Vietnamese have expressed through their elections 
“caging for peace and the beginning of constitutional rule, 
mee Conmmunists have reason to know that they cannot win 
soa) military victory. The Hed Chinese, beset by internal 
ude and external setbacks, may be less able to interfere 


alt 


The National Liberation Front has dropped its resistance 
« inchision of other South Vietnamese in a postwar yov- 
gener: und the North Vietnamese, at least in the view of 
e,mav again be indicating a genuine willingness to talk 
See. “ 

" thelr willingness, to be sure, has been conditioned upon 
wa sasperding indefinitely and unconditionally the bambing 
the North, If that bombing had been clearly curtailing 
temmanist infiltration and operations: within the South, one 
eukl more readily accent our refusal on the vround that such 
onusks were a more effective way of saving American lives 
sus aftempting to interdict North Vietnamese lines in the 
synth, But in fact, despite our constant expansion of targets 
'. 4s welude all those of genuine military importance, Secretary 
# Sefeuse McoNamara has acknowledged that the infiltration 
# North Vietnamese forces has continued to grow—infiltrat- 
#E wer countless routes, by boat and track and bicycle and 


se of the land whenever their supply trains are delayed. 
tw North, they obtain replacements overland through 
‘@ whenever their supply depots are destroyed. Ou bal- 
e. the continued bombing, by increasing an embittered 
eas in the North and dius prolongiag the war, appears 
Se he Costing more American lives in the long min than it 


“ odabs SAVES, Book : 

Hens bombing has never been wholly decisive. in any 
*t Nu ane promised that it would be in this one. But let us 
woe aside the various inconsistencies in the yarious state- 


“cuang weight of the evidence still fails to indicate that 
heating that hay rely primitive, peasant ecouomy with more 
3s than we unloaded on all of Europe in World War T 
_tengha as a singe day closer ta the hour of peaceful 

“i The overwhelming weiuht of the evidence still 


ved instead of hardened by these massive 
bemedand The overwhelming weight of the 
See stul faily to indicate that any feasible amgunt of 
mee et prevent the North Vietnamese from infl- 
 Sabto the Sonh all the men, arms, and food needed to 
“tat lew ley cl suerilha war indefinitely, 

Sie the bombing is aut without effect. It not only 
he onde of the Saigon government—~a somewhat 
CO HES cation but punishes and pressures and pains 
re Viebiiness. Tt makes their maintenance of re- 
OO septs Noes and particularly their transportation 
OE Caddies andl easy artille ry pleces. more difficult and 
Cave Tt niakes life haves and poorer for their citizens 
HT s0ldiews. Bat their Hfe hag abvavs been hard and 
6} Ave Hover depended on cities or industries. They: 
EE On 


chan alte. 


POG. OP 


hee 28) 1907 


st ROTE in my book Kennedy that that Administration's 


| @ejently cohesive both politically and militarily to neyo- 


aegetiations. The Soviets prefer peace toa widening 


et, upder cover of jungle or darkness. In the South they’. 


“he explaining our original reasons for bombing. The over- 


Sresdiowte tat che North Vietaamesc resolve to resist! 
* 1 


have known. very little but war against the fapanese, the 
French, and the Americans during mest of their lives. A stil] 
lower standard of living now, an inconvenient mobilization 
of manpower to repair bridyes and railroads, an increase in 
shortages and tercors and casualties, do not add up to grounds 
for surrender, now that they have endured this mach this long 
and have so little to lose but thei: lives. 

. There seems little to be gained, then. by our insisting upon 
a coutinuance of the bombing in the North, Suspending it 


_ will not produce a Communist military victory in the South, 


nor will it bring the collapse of any Saigon government 
worthy of our attention, But suspending it will, possibly with 
the aid of the new electronic “fence,” confine the war to the 
South; where it must be won anyway. Tt will end the strain 
on U.S. aircraft crews badly needed for air support in the 
South, while reducing the costly loss of our aireraft and the 
humiliation of our captured pilots. It will limit the:area our 
dollars mast surely rebuild when the war is over. FE will end 
the toll of North Vietnamese civilian easualties which en 
barrassingly but unavoidably grows as the list of our targets 
is expanded, And it will eliminate the single largest barrier 
to world support. for out position und the single largest bar- 
jier te. negotiations with Hanai. : 


OMBING, we have now fevrned, canmet force negotia- 
tions but it may well be preventing them, Theze is no possi- 
bility of the North Vietnamese engaging in talks while their 
homeland is being bombed. Inasmuch as the bombing can no 
longer be regarded as an indispensable means of securing our 
forces and objectives in the South, the time has come for us to 
suspend indefinitely and unconditionally our bombing of the 
North iu: order to test Hanot’s sincerity and see how it will 
reciprocate, , , fe td 

Accompanying such a suspension with conditions and dead- 
lines will not work. The North Vietnamese af? apt respond to 


; reheat aaaeaeeetiaeaneineeeenne ae 


“*. . + the strength, the morale, and tha: legi. 


timacy of the present government ay Saigarn 


are at least sufficient now to perinié our 
oun country to pursue a different course.” 


LANTERN NA INN NASH cn CARON Rs it 0) DPI VB CR Ra RN HECTOR tt 


an ultimatum. Nor will they respoucto our demand or even 
“expectation” that in exchange they stop sending men and 
supplies to South Vietnarn—in effect stop fighting the war al-' 
together-—while we continue to fight. Naturally, no American 
is going.to like it if and when the North’s fow of troops and 
supplies te the South increases durin such a suspension, We 
did not like it whew fighting continved in Korea during the 
truce talks: bat had we refused to talk, the loss of American 
lives there would surely have been higher. Today we mus! 
face the facts that prolonging the bombing cannot ood the wie 
or even the infiltration and that Uhts ieipasse is Castine wy more 
lives than the bombing saves. Le? as also face the hict thai 
someday we will stop it-and the louger we put it off, the 
more difficult it will be, fer both sides to negotinte a rea. 
sonable settlement. a. 
"i “4 y 
Indeed, there is afreadiy a hangef that we have passed the 
point of no return beyond which neither the Hanoi recteie por 


the Aduiinistration in Washington could seach an accoi- 


modation with’ the other without the risk of being turned out 
of office. Bittemmess and distrust are rapidly rising in beth 
camps, Militants and military cltieftaris are falaing inffas ioe 
in both capitals. Back side. is fearful thai a cease-fire will 
cause a loss of momentrm and morale, that negotiations «ill 
be only a cover for reinforcements. Each side believes that 
the other should pay the price of ager csiou, accept the Wome, 
and make the first concession, Each side «uuld prefer to pest. 


Zt 
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of course, the other side would not negotiate +. 


Perhaps even now the North Vietnamese an2 the National © 


‘Liberation Front are not interested in seriotns ‘negotiations. 
Their recent public statements about peace takks have been 


largely bellicose, rude, and inconsistent. Thee appear con. 
vineed of their ability 0 outlast us, meanwkdle bleeding us» 


white, They do not wish te offend their largest seighbor, pro- 
tector, and potential supplier, Red China, whieh would ebvi- 
ously prefer to see us hopelessly bogged down in Vietnam 
without risking one Chinese casualty, and which might well 
threaten the North Vietnamese with a disastrous gnterruption 
of supplies if they even (Jk with the Americans. The pro- 


Chinese faction in the Hanoi government is already said by > 


some to be on the-ascendency. . 

But even if Hanoi is not now ready to negotiste, we can— 
instead of continuing the present treadmill ita ever more 
dangerous, divisive, and self-destructive estalation—pru- 
dently de-escalate our war effort without hamming our in- 


terests and with some hope that Hanoi will de-escalate also. - 


Limiting our military commitments, objectives, investment, 


and assaults, meanwhile consolidating our pasition in the — 


most populous areas of the South, would cost ws fewer lives, 


-. less money, no territory, and no “face,” while better enabling 


us to wait until outside events—such as divisions in the Com- 


 munist camp—make negotiations more possible. Certainly our 


present course is*not dividing the Vietcong froin Hanoi or 


Hanoi from Peking, and indeed may end up helping to unite. 


China for Mao or even Poking with Moscow. 


But in fact we do not know with any certainty whether. 
Himoi and the Vietcong—together or separately—are now ” 


ready to negotiate, We have not stopped the bernbing indefi- 


| mitely to fiad out. We have not since one thists -seven-day 


pause nearly two years ago accompanied our ta" of negotia- 
tions. with real deeds of de-escalation dermmorstrating our 


_ earnest good faith. We have not given to the prursuit of peace 

' the sine effort, ingenuity, and relentless consistancy we have 
"given to prosecuting the war, We have not. prevented the 

Saigon regime from torpedoing ‘the vise of civilian neutralist 
‘forces in the South capable of negotiating with the North 

"| and the National Liberation Front. We have wot left those 

“. voices in Hanoi who might once have been comeerned about 


their economy with much reason now to justify a cease-fire. 


_ We have not, to the best of my knowledge, adapted a con- 
crele, mutually acceptable plan for negotiations~as distin-. 
_ guished from admirable but vague statements o€ principle— 


- and cowmmnicated that plan to the North, Publicly, at least, 


we have not offered any of the concessions and ecm promises 
_ required by the military and practical situation for a yealistic 


settlement, frequently implying instead onl thet we stand 


_ ready to negotiate the suzrender of the Vietcong. 


* Most serious of all, we have not been sufficiently forthright 


_ or forthcoming in response to what may have been actual op- 
_ portunities to start or explore negotiations. Perhaps we were 
looking for a different kind of “signal” and miseed the one 
they sent, Perhaps we were plagued by poor translations, poor’. 
, carmmanications, or poor coordination on both. sides. But. 


_ whatever the reasons and whoever is to blame—and assessing | 
_itnow will not help—we must in the future take more care not 
fo spun or ignore potential epportunitics for negotiation, “- 

mach less deny their existente or escalate in response to them, | 


Such @ posture sould involve no weakening of our resolve 
or respousibility. President Johnson has culled “the path of 


peaceful settlement... Wie only path for reassnable men.” > 


President Kennedy obtained withdrawal of the Sm4ét Hilssiles 
fom Cuba by giving attention to the olive branch as well as 


the srrass—by adopting a carefully measured coeabination of 
defense, diplomacy, and dialogue. Perhaps his ploy in that. 


crisis of interpreting a Communist demand in bis own terms, 
his response thus necessitating their reply, could be used now 


to initiate negotiations with Hanoi. Perhaps the goud offices 


a2 


reconvening of the Ceneva Conference could initiate tally “ 
without either side worrying. about protocol or Preceder: . 
"Pethaps we could invite the other side to the President's ext ¢ 
summit meeting with our Asian allies, It would be More 
“realistic, in my view, to seek a secret comference, with by 
mediator, arbitrator, or press releases, thus alleviating pote, / 
"| tial Chinese and other pressures, But the essential step ist, 
bring together the combatants—and that necessarily nye 


ing 
all the combatants, including the Vietcong. 


. § UCH talks are not doomed to end in disagreement and 
-. disappointment. After all, both sides are pledged to work: 


First, for a return to the Geneva Agreement of 1954, 


= Second, for an end to hostilities and the withdrawal of aj 
foreign troops and bases; ‘ 


Third, for a neutral, peaceful, independent South Vietoun, 
“free to determine in new elections its own political, ecenontiy, 
_. and social system, and its relationship or reunification with thy | 

North; ee 


Fourth, for a government—if necessary (though neithe, % 
Saigon nor the WLF has squarely faced this), a coalition gos.’ 
ernment composed of all parties, as in the Laotian settlemen 


fg | ROMUROIPO aase D Ad ENS te eB Ae 


NEE APM BE 


a 


#4 new opportunity may now be approaching 
in the holiday season... . If we plan and 
work for it now, we can be prepared this 
Christmas to have the firing cease forever.” 


writ i 


NON AWA Adena 


of 1962—acting on behalf of all South Victnamese citizens | 
in accordance with the principles of universal suffrage, free 
_ speech, free worship, and meaningful land redistribution. 
Agreement on the interpretation and implementation of. 
._ these principles will not be reached quickly or easily, Such 3 
words as “freedom,” “independence,” and “neutrality” mea: 
very different things to the two sides. Some form of inter- ; 
national guarantees and supervision will be essential at leas! 3 
at the outset. But agreement should not be impossible. 
Such an ending, while restoring South Vietnamese self-le- 
termination and preventing its conquest, would not leave tle ,| 
United States and its allies with any better position militar 
than they had before the war began—but neither did dr 
_ ending of the Cuban crisis or the Berlin crisis or even thx 
_ Korean war. Such a settlement would also involve grav 
.\ wisks. It would endure only if both sides felt as a matter 0 
“practical self-interest that this kind of peace was preferabk 
_ ‘to war. Even then there would be no way of assuring tae 
. American people of the elimination of terrorists from tl 
~ South, of the early departure of all American troops {rer 
- Asia, or of the nonparticipation in the South Vietnamese 20° 
~ ernment of one variety or another of Communists, Indee 
-.. There is no negotiated solution possible that would not iene § 
“" itself to bitter attacks in the Congress and pose continuit 
>. dangers for the future. ok : 
Thus, whatever quantities of national courage, understan® “ 
~ ing, and unity are required on our part loday to fight «1 ° 
accept the war in Vietnam, they will be needed in twice thot 
amounts to find and accept the peace. But find it we mw 
While we cannot overlook any dangers, neither can we of 
look any opportunities. A new opportunity may now be 4 
proaching in the holiday season. We have been able to ® | 
range in recent years a Christmas cease-fire in Vietnam. © 
we plan and work for it now, we can be prepared this Chvist i 
mas to lave the firing cease forever. = 
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tee tue Taee Pau aan EF Toone ea ard Be Gt 
2: tne fast Low pages of James @EE. PReeearg ¢ 
tue South Pacific, to reject the 

var his lifelong friendship, Book Rei icw Editor: nocnutLe Giese 


A. Michener’s unforgettal 
hand of ler Pree yc! 4 folie 
most readers would have felt with 


a 


womoyance that the au- 


| : ; 2A ROR OE 7 RR a 
thor had been budding up to somes ‘an that. Many will feel ego oet 4 


the sie «oa upon finishing a ‘y (Random House, 240 

pp., $3.05), Mr. Dene devas this nation’s anachronis- 33 “Pre-idential Jatiesy, 

tic Electoral Call vege system of ¢ dent and Vice President. PU AEE an . pe 
“Anachronistic’ is the 1 least of t adjectives applied to the 36 Book Forum: Letters from Beaders : : 

system by the author in his epe: also “inaue,” “immoral,” ie 

“ineredible,” “ridiculous,” “outmec 38 Literary Horizons: ‘ 


Bd ins 
eo YS 2 > - “ ny : . 
aieell. S Benoa: t reckless lot Granville Hicks reviews 
tery,” “a shambles,” “an ‘idiotic eS, 3 tne bomb lodged near the “A Set of Variations,” by Frank 
heart of the nation,” caleulated to sates ‘chicanery, fraud and uncer- O'Connor 
tainty.” 

Among the major evils he point: out ee: 
man bei ing choven Pr: -sident evens 
the polls; 3) the disproportionate ix 
by the distrisution of electoral vor: 


+ a 1 sibility of 39) The Publishing Seene: David 
£ ine real possibinty of a Dempsey visits a small beck house 
is Gefeated by the voters at operating on a golden shoestring 
-d some states and blocs 7 7 : 

ay kt. rr ae 40 “The Chuiees,” by Norman Thomas 
; 3) te Bly of continuing a system 


based on Se ipuious of W7S7 that cre me be rey remotely valid; 4) the 41 Nocman Thomas: A Mesnoir, 


a, mee of witying upon a system ay a result) not clearly by Roger Baldwin 
understood ta the general ps ible enjustice of permitting a 


43) “Poverty: America’s Enduring 


state to discs vurage large numbers ce its Paradox,” by Sidney Lens 
; ¥ 


chise and sill receive eredit for t 
(For example , Afissi-sippi and Cone: 

in 1960, yet Connecticut’s eight veres re 

actual voters on Election Day.) 

. However, alter parading this chaser of Sex 

Moporthut changes, Mr. Michener bizs: 


; from exercising the fran- 
wocation of electoral votes. ; 
had eight electoral votes 44 “Selected Passuges from 


: See , Correspondence with Friends,” 
‘ied four times as many by Nikolai Geel 


tors and suggesting some 46 “The Buuviers: Portrait of an 
amends that we keep the American Farails,” by John H, Davis 


¥ 

fectoriLvote “se ects clad above. ; poate 

ve ip ote syste Os continue the = € ests ced above, and thus retain 46 “Sinsenion in Court.” 

; net He has aptly called. a “Presides:t: wtery.” Then he adds: “. .. the by John Raymond; “Maigret at 

act ronains that the sy stem Nas woarkea Pra gmiatically speaking, it has Vichy,” by Georges Simeon (Fiction); 


“The Prison,” 


heen z ~ +. . 
by Georges Stiiaenon (Fiction) 


great success, having outlas:e-2 seven, hucdred other governmental 

Systeme that have been tried in athe: natives in che period siuce 1789.” 

_ th Z| is. by no means a faire sum che *aook, as I will make clear 94 “THirce Cheers for the Paraclete,” 

ie ® Mament, but it does reflect by Tones Renvally (Pasion) 
Micherer's conclusions gud his 

have bkon ul 


at the gap between Mr. 
Presidential Lottery could 94 “Orfeo in Paradise.” 
se ata particularly--crucial by Luigi Sa@itueri (Fiction) 


toost imypwitant and 


“rey ae time for elocto recommendation is now, : 
ou the ¢ fon and D488 expericnce still fresh Ree ge a ie 
“EABC hathats ai the Cer. : a 

Proident Nivon has c lorsed a pian tut vl dnjeet voare distortions 
. = Bae Sang ee Seite Sead tales i 


sk / Ark 12 ia 
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cere AAD Ae ANE, Trlr thee Na td ae etl meet rb 


Annette mide 


Rulers fato the present. system 
tremaves the while professing his 
wffqation Tar the ope re form Chat 
5 all distayiens, the direct popular 
vole, Even th wough they v ould he pref- 
erable, ke is not supporting direc elec. 
tions, said the Preside ‘nt, because Het 
appre. has dovs not have sufficient back- 
ing to be enacted info the Coustiintion, 
This is Prosklent al leadership? 
opine for : ae npet blast Ghat would 
destroy the» walls of pusillauinity on this 
issue, itr: agi peo omy disar: 7p intment in 
fiiding th at Mr. Michener (ho, inci- 
dentally, cainpsigned ably awaiust Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1560 as well as LOGS) 
vidates the pow crfal ind egoution he has 
leveled age tinst the present phan hw mild. 
hop op rosing that we retain some of ils 
worst feat ives, study all the alternative 
plans. efivot: ide the Congres to adopt 
one of them, and “Gf it becomes appar- 
ent that the plan we prefer is not attain- 
able, then we faust quickly throw our 
support to the one that ig, unless it is 
totalls obj njectiunable. When it is decided 
what Coustituiional amendus at will be 
offered Uie people, we must work ili- 
gently to see that it is adopted .. if I 
cannot get the plan T want, Tow i] want 
the one : ha im get.” Not quite the trom- 
pet call the tines require, Should Mr. 
Nixon's ae he offered the people, T in- 
tend to work diligently to see that it is 
not adopted. 

Wo my bias toward the direct election 
of Presidents is showing, it is only be- 
cause T feel that my obligation to advo- 
eate the best for our democracy takes 
precedence ever my obligation to render 
a detached wid dispassionate review of a 
well-motiveted hook by a gifted author, 
Mr. Michener does tidicate finally and 
somewhat rcluctantly that the direct 
popular veto ahernative is his second 
choice, But Le precedes this couchision 
by quoting a leng. ri: imbling Jocture he 
received as a nav al‘ ‘elections cfiver” on 
a Pacific isktaid in 1944 from a civiltan 
supervisor whose experience in Demo- 
cratic Party matters in Boston had 
tanght dime that politics should be left 


Release oartt 109" 


to the politicians, This practic al goby 
oan believed in making it dificc 
people to vate, in abo ing al 
hallots, and in coufining particiz 
democracy to the small nucleus of 
regulars “who really care.” Mi 
was impressed and stil is with a 
losophyt “Tain vot in favor of « 
popular vate for President,” he woce 


I fear that such a vote woake 
vulnerable te. demagoguery, fo > 
fluctuations of public reaction, ta } 
teria generated by television, and ¢ 
tearing down of the ald safey: 
which have pretected the varic 
gions of our uetion ... I have LaF 
believed in a raw democracy of merely 
adding up total votes. 


Mich. 
22 OF 


I do net with to imply that Mr 
ener has written a book of no 
interest, On the contrary, by stir 
discussion, by setting forth the 
aud dangers in our present syvstern. by 
examining each of the alternatives com- 
fronting the Congress and country, he 
has produced a work certain to be z+ eae 
qnoted, aid helpful in maintainins ¢eab- 
lic concert, Although at times Pre 


tial Lotiery seems a strange combi ion 
of personal experience, historical - xplo- 
ration, statistical analysis and pe." sical 


theory, it avuids the heavy, dr ee of 
a politica! science tome that « ould 
never be read by those average citizens 
whose concern about this subject must 
be aroused and sustained. 


The Founding Fathers envisieced 

system wherehy an lite handful, csesen 
by their respe Ctive state legislatures for 
their selfless patriotism and vast korwl- 
edge, would meet in their respetive 
states every four years and de cide « vc, the 
wisest man in the country to be Fresi- 
dent. Instead, as Machener pois out 
from his own caperience as an elector in 
1968, party contributors and reliable 
hacks ere casually telephoned by same 
political leader: “Hey, Joe! You w auna 
be an elector?” “Sure, why net?" In 
Pennsylvania on the appointed day a 


npipaidsgg: otosbc00't66040001:7 


spowstomm and otber obstacles pre- 
vented a hege uuniber of Niche uet’s fel. 
Jow Doemesratic clectors from attending 
their only mecting, and convenient sub- 
stitutes were hastily rounded up. Be- 
cause electors were free to vate for 
anyone they wished, they were urged 
by a newly fo: mded Commission on 
Election Li form, sponsored by Rodlerick 
D. Dimoff, io cast their Vice Presidential 
ballots for aman who could nezotiate 
with Brezhnev and de Gaulle i their 
own linguites —- Roderick D.omoff, 
whose only ctrpaign promise \ os to 
lose sixty pounds in order not to duok 
so fat at gevernment functions. 

As absnvd and chaotic as this sounds, 
it was po mere so than the results (pro. 
duced by the Electoral College system in 

1$24, 1876, and 1SS8, when the voters 
defeated the man who thereafter became 
President. Even more absurd and chaotic 
Sara nees might have occurred in 
1968 had fewer than 75,000 voters in 
Missouri and Ulinuis voted for Humplicy 
instead of Nixon, No candidate would 
then have received an electoral-vite mia- 
jority as required bs the Constitution, 
and the President would have been 
selected by bargaining among the “Hey, 
Joe’s” and other faceless electors, es- 
pecially those won by George C. Wal- 
lace’s threat to rin down demonstrators 
with his automobile. Wallace’s whole 
campaign was aimed at carrying enough 
states to have the Presidency decided by 
the Electoral College, thereby requiring 
one of the major candidates to make 
what he called “a solemn covenant” 
(spelled d-e-a-l). If the eJectors failed 
to find a majority for one candidate, Ue: 
election would have been thrown into 
the House of Representatives under a 
system by which each state, regardles: 
of population, has one vote. T ie Alaska. 
Nevada, Wyoming, and Vermont, with 
a combined population of Jess thyn 1.5 
million, would have been able tu outvate 
California, New York, and Penisvivania, 
with a combined population of nearls 
fifty million. 

Michener writes that he was. pre- 
pared, if neither Nixon sor Humphres 
reached an clectoral-sote imajorily on 
Election Day, to propes« to hus fehow 
Democratic electors that they strike « 
decent bargain with the Republican clev- 
tors before the Wallece-ites proposed ar 
indecent one and before a decision in the 
House” became necessary, To his sur- 
prise, heMearned that other more puarti- 
san Democrats had beer prepared ta 
make the same rove. He also notes that 
on the night af the election white the 
narrow vole taflies were bowe an- 
nounced he had distincth mixed fect 
ings. As ou Himpliey supporter, he 
hoped the Democratic somines wold 
win enough electural vaics to deny Ninn 
a majorits and throw the < Jeetion into w 
Democratic House of Representatives. 
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tl desaster bi iis adlock, 
foe) tha nated is beet fon toowin lear. 
ip trae 

I fat tee pulls since he v. cel probably 
gape aE LY in the © ad, Mfawy of us will 


sunike iv mixed feclress on that 
ight of Test November, 

dase to the same 
1080, 


te Ute 


eaustiturticanal crisis in 


kaise af 


1940, 
an The disturbing 
38 Presi- 


Bey 14 


Jas 
and violenee in The L9¢ 


‘ rupted ty sare incasure 


pas CHee us dy rin i cats es 


siti oe system ine fade ag die hovange 
ine prowess, Ue cistration requirements, 
campaign Meancing, use of tolovisic 
wan: te shi eure uf the peardies, OF all 
nar political jastitutions, sure the elee- 
tdcebvete aystent is / th ve least uncer. 
dalle, d. tinge! evant and unfair, 
SUoaki it ever again ae duce a President 
vile has been rejected | bv the rank-and- 
hie voters, the poteutle al for bitterness 
lehie eC vill he uly tragic. 


ail vis 
Whe comtinoe to take this visk? ‘the 
Picsiderttal le cteral syst rem wus devised 
fore lew cablot, Conimue 


nls of 1 a 
ubalion, and political al sophistication on- 
alled ihe aver rage voter to chosse 
keovdedgeably among candidates from 
states other chan his awn. Although fa- 
vored by unde populated st; tes ais a boon 
ty their influence, the electoral system has 
acually bene fited the shai ge states. Suuth- 
em sties UKed it when their black popu- 
lations Jacked the franchise they now 
increasingly exercise, The Founding Fa- 
thers assumed that, contrary ta present 
practice, independent, not-pa: ‘san elee- 
tars selected by state legisla ces would 
be solemnly miveting in each state una- 
ware of how other electors were voting, 
They did not contenplate 3 rapid poj pula- 
tion ‘chauges s between the decennial Con- 
Eressional Panay tionments, sor did they 
anticipate Presid: ential conventions and 
Cainpaiyns. 

Mr. Michener cites Senator Jenn F, 
Reuneds’s support in 1956 of the elec- 
tprad system. T should point oat that Mr. 
Kennedy, in his rule of Senaior from a 
Bopulous state, was defending the big- 
State micference ii here at in the present 
Kstem, To be completely consistent and 
dee tive in his opposition to the “pro- 
Hortional” and “district” plans--which 
Had a real prospect of passage that vear 
Whereas the popula?-vote proposal had 
Tone-he felt oblig rated to fight all 
changes, ‘The hahanice d “selar system” of 
aly sand disadvantages in Ameri- 
Gan polities, in iicli the urben «dvan- 
tee to the Electoral © lege was necded 
Ye offset dhe rural wage in #6 House 

‘ : 
Of Representatives been up- 
set bv the Suprei: Us one stale-one 
Wite “decision. Mr. edv, moreover, 
Spoke before the irs" and 1YES elec- 


long | 
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only expaples of 
us hut 
sa aS tu r ing 
onal Crisis, 


akvute resrlts sO ul 
us ta the brisk of Constits 

This is why Mi. Micheuer is :igdit in 
stall that abolition of the independent 
Eel - College and abalitian of the 
oue sidveone vaio rale ia the Touse of 
Repire scutatives would be e auenely im- 
portant steps forward, but wrong in say- 
ing that we should vot go all the way 
and sabstitufe a direct popuhu vote for 
oarioded electoral Vis plan 
wood automatically credit the electoral 
votes of cach state to the populars ote 
Winver in ut state, maki ing Jlectors un- 
necessary, and a run-off lection bebveen 
Me top ‘wo contenders would be held 
foam ‘candidate oe an electoral. 
vole nidarity, While this plan is at Teast 
a step in the right direction, a dircet 
popular vate is the only system under 
which we can be certain thut 


' 


Vintes, 


e no mau could be elected President 
with fewer popular votes than his ap- 
povent; 

ena citizen's vole would be discousted 
or have more weight (han any other; 

@ «lection results could not be distorted 
by out-of-date census figures, and 

s Presidential campaigns and Presiden- 
tial- Vice Presidential tickets would be 
devised for their appeal to all voters 
in all states equally. In O:naha, Ne- 
braska, for exaniple, 250,000 people 
would have the same influence and 
importance as 250,000 people in 
Oalland, California, 


To be sure, the possibilittes of cor- 
ruption, delay, ard uncertainty will exist 


« Oe LA a RS ONE AMELIE UMN RNS Eo rm ata 


No Sitins at Elcetoral 


E,pN THOUGH T WAS DETEEMINED to 
work for the abolition of the Electoral 
College. I felt that since I vas an elected 
member I should treat the tradition with 
respect, but society conspired against 
me, Newspapers in the area conducted 
mun-on-the-street interviews regarding 
the College, and the replies were comi- 
cal. 

One man said, “Everv boy and girl 
should go to college and if they can't af- 
ford Yale or Harvard, why, Electoral is 
just as good, if you work.” 

A woman in Philadelphia said, “Pve 
heard some very nice things said about 
Electoral, It's here in the neighborhood 
somewhere, I think it’s that bunch of 
red-hrick buildings about Unee blocks 
farther down.” And she pointed toward 
Independence Hall. 

A sporting tvpe aid, “ry he guys at the 
har poor-mouth Electoral somethin’ aw- 
ful, Wasn't they mised up in a baskct- 
ball scandal or somethin’?” 

~From “Presidential Lottery.” 
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eres ’ 
POPU i. 


the (oteplation to diand sad cng 
Dy qoaantiing their elect 


parti war Stale er ae Bat bablet- 
stuffers deci« ding x ta fix the Presidential 
lection in. sav, Catfewnia, by Suking 
35 000 Lhallots could theachy change all 
of Califurnia’s electoral votes noder the 
presciil ayst an, and this went; ey 
poe tuh ene ftth of the decte 
then candidate would weed ca he 


dent, whereas uoder a popular vote it 
would afford them fess Uhias olenth 
of Po per cent, 

Min Michener snccessfilly desh avs 


She historical defense of Hie present sys- 
tern and lists all the frightening results 
it could someday pre oduce, Yet he re- 


. fuses to supypoit ‘direct Clections, invek- 


ing Calhoun ’s price iple of states’ righc- 
and apposing “any propose! 4 hich would 
subinerge the fifty individual states inta 
a conglomerate mass.” In truth, the elec- 
toral vole system has done uihing te 
prevent the gradual concentration rod 
poser in W ashington. It is the U United 
Shites Senate, with equal weight giver. 
to each state, that maintains the prin- 
ciple of federalism with the wid of ener- 
vetic and progressive governors and 
state legislatures. 

The clectural-vote system offers the 
President an incentive to pay more at- 
tention to some states at the expense of 
ofhers~and that is surely not helping the 
cause of states’ rights. Under modern 
fede-alism, the national ygovernmest 
should consist of a popularly elected 
President representing all the people, a 
Senate representing each state equally 
vewardless of size, and a House repre- 
senting each of the 435 appro. imatety 
equal local districts. 

In addition to direct electiunas and Me. 
Michener’s “automatic electoral vote” 
alternative (which is desirable if the 
forwer is truly out of the question}, two 
other plans consistently advanced by con- 
servatives are ably analy zed in this book 
Fither would have resulted in Richard 
Niaou’s election aver John Kennedy is 
1066 and both, not surprisingly, cre ap- 
pony favered by Presidiont Nixea 
todhuy. 

-~ The “district plan” sould award equal 
elettoral vuetes to cvery Congressional 
district icc special disvicts created for 
this purpose by stute legislatures}, whule 
retaining iwo at-h, ree ioral votes for 
euch state res 
transferring Me 
wher objectionable features 
ent system: from Cie state | 
level is net much of a stey, Porn ans 
encouraging state legislaiues to gerry. 
mander such districts only frites diste. 


” 
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Props wlth rosttl, 

The “proportional pha” would divide 
Gach stace’s clectoral vate according to 
the popular vete iu that state for each 

ndidate. calouleated ta the third deci 
mil ploce. Think: populited one-party 
states sconld thes hhav® inore influence 


on the qeselt than heavily populated 


COLON 


Marparty states; and the present mal-- 


of the electoral vote 
Jade turther coinpormiled, Both sys- 
ieras would encourage ti ligtss of splinter 
parties to seek an electoral vote or two 
here and there, with the result Gat every 
ight be thrown into dhe Con- 
srrosocs atoll Abd both would greatly 

Ghee (he preseat presstie on the ma- 
jur by urban and minority 
surely need all dhe influence 
that thes have achieved. 

Tas, dy the neme of reforue the Pres. 
ident Thus siusested that we step back- 
Wards aud Mir, Michener, although on 
balance rejecting the district and propor- 
Honal plans, appears too eager to accept 


rilonpendt 


‘te 
criti t 


peaches 
wresips. vba: 


, aby change. Recognizing the difficulty of 


obtaining a Couditutiumel amendment 
in his area. Tie notes that minis aparsely 
Pepe dated stufes assume that they are 
othe beneficiaries of the present system, 
inasmuch as five of them, for exeoiple, 
have Efteen electoral votes between them 
for two uiillian people, while one (Calo- 
rade} has six electoral votes for uearly 
tue milion peaple. Sinilarly, many 
popons states assume that they ave the 
Deneficiaries of the current situation be- 
vanse the winner-take-all system gives 
them increased Jeveraye and attention. 
Hence both are reluctuit fo support a di- 
rect pequilar election pbur that would 
Jtemiove (hese inequities. Phat is why a 
/uutupet blast is needed, not a cautious 
whistle, 


Th providing for the direct election of 
Senators under the Seventeenth Amend: 
teegt, the people of this nation for- 
iuot abet sioall qountics versus large 
eoundes, rural citizens versas urban citi- 
i4ens, Hberal voters vers conservative 
voters. Shey chose iustead. the fairest, 
simplest, most democratic method. As 
(t proud native san of Nebraska and 
pt proud resident today of New York, I 
pvould wisdly forego the supposed elee- 
iloral advantages of either in order to 
jichieve the ouly trae democratic stand- 
jard.a direct popular poll ia which each 
lvitizen of every state, regardless of pop- 
niation, has un equal voice and vote. 

Mr. Michener, who opposes the direct 
ote, quotes Elbridge Gerry: “The peo- 


ple ae uninformed and would be misled 
by a 


fow 


ronot be a patient 
ce of the 
Her or equal Lope 


makes ust 
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Letters frou Readers 


Beer Meocsd of Lidkee? 


Coxehuning Patr EL Zoxven’s article, A 
Nation Violated” [SR Mar. 29), what 
would hase been amore heroic stance for 
the Creech nation iu 13S and again in 
Ld8? Aruied resistance? Hose victerious 
would it} huve bees? Widch one of the 
Wester nations would have assi 
cidal amaihilition! Flas Mir. Zinner 
heard of a town named Lidice? 

Perhaps a hero is one vg saust die for 
Wis belied, bit to me that as a tiartyr, Sur- 
vival muy be a more accurate term, arid 
what takes more fortitude? 


CVE 


C. Jeers, 
Cineinnati, 0. 


Strings to Jennie’s Bow 


TNourr RuvIEw OF MY ROOK, Jennie: The 
hate of Lady Rendall Chrvchili TSR, Mar. 
S] Clendy Callivan refers to Jonnie’s life as 
“a bad hfe.” What nonsense! 

She not only shaped her son into what 
he was, but she converted a social nothing 
ofa bushand inte amen who almost be- 
came Prime Minister. Even hesides that, 
she wis the sutker of hooks, caw her play 
prvinced jn London, edited and published 
an international literary macazine, was a 
pianist of almost concert quality and intro- 
duced Padcrewski to England, and she was 
wowwoman of many men—whose lovers were 
among the most ingpurtant wen in Europe, 
A Prime Minister’s wife eaee suid of Jennie, 
“She could have governed the world.” And, 


wn 


ita sense, she almost did. Bad life, indeed! 


One other statement I mist answer, Miss 
Callan lias charged me with “uncritical 
scholaslip’ and “impreeise documenta 
tim.” T spent five years in researching and 
wilting this book, Much of any research 
came from primary sonrees--hundreds of 
letters. diaries, documents. interviews, all 
over Engled. the United States and vari- 
dus pais of Enrupe, A of this is carefully 
documented in my book, in sixty pages of 
Notes and References and Critical Bibli. 
vgritphy, Your readers have a right to know 
this. 


Raren G. Marre, 
East Norwich. N.Y. 


Omayyads, Abbasids, Fatimids... 


Min. Kenr Rosenwarp, whose letter ap- 
peared in SR Feb. 22, shonld use a non- 
Zirnist listory of Palestine. His statement 
“the fact is that the Arabs never ruled Pal- 
estive” is the most bold af several in Mr. 
Rosenwakl’s brief effort to rewrite history. 

If the Arahé never molec Palestine, who 
were the Omayyads, the Abbasids, the Fat- 
mids. and the Asyuldds. wdics scem, from 
most relishes historical accommts. ta have 
governed Palestine from. 625 A.D. until 
i250 ADL, when the Mamehukes arrived 
an the scene? True, the Crusaders bric fly 
bitecrupted this more than 640-vear reign 


von they defeated the Pubanide ae us; 
and manared to stave off the Arab arian 
until Sakadin restored Agdb POWOr freon ys 
of Palestine in D187, Pas troupe were Sons 
Maslim Arabs from Syria, and his fasy i 
the Aysubids, nied from the fil ds wha ge 
cr their commander was ii Lactile, asus 
a from Feypt. The Creaders faited te ae. 
seat the Avyvubids hy force and iad ta: 
teon the voile af a quvstionable ally, 
cick Th to negetate a tenevear treat «6 
the Avabs iy 1229 to tesuperarity brine 
silem. Nazareth Vethh bem ae tee 
Christian role antil the Avvulicl sultanate’. 
comrol was restured in 1244. 

The uarior potut at issue is why the fos. 
insist upon referring to Pidestine a. 4, 
“homeland” when the Txraclites only rite 
that land from 1620 BOC. anti 72 pe 
only fialf the tine which the Arabs retina? 
supreie in that land, aud less than as 
fourth the time whieh Palvstiue was tine: 
the Muslims, 


atixt 


Pyavin DD. Sporn 
Manhasset. &¥ 


Brown-shinned Aryuns 


GenaLp Pearce KiGHTEY POINTS OCI Bast 
Fort, Mar. 15) that the oll population af 
Palestine included, not only Jews but abe 
Canaanites, Philistines, ete. 

The Canzanites were, as caperts potat 
out, Hlamites from sonthwestern Arabia ace! 
racial kin to the Akkadians, who diva te! 
aint settled in Upper Mesopetamia. Bok: 
divisions moved from Arabia abeart 38/0 
B.C. Canaan was, of course, named afict 
the Hamitic (Arvan) Cananiites, Onc + 
their subsequent tribes is knawa to lista 
aw the Phoenicians. A division that expand! 
northward was loter known ws the Anu 
ites. All were brevva-skinned Aryans {rem 
Arabia, * 

Their far-o9 ancestors, kien as the Me! 
iterrancaus (a sub-race of the Aryan ract 
migrated from Tran to Meliterrare ap Bass 
about 25.000 years aga. They reached te 
general area of eastern Weciterranean Bash 
aout 16-12.600 vears ago. Various of U: 
willed cities, built ti the Neolithic ac 
have been excavated hy qeclouists, 

Palestine. then, was occupied by bru! 
an! groups of brown Aryiaas (Carian 
Phoenicians, Amorites, etc.) fran abou! 
4000 BCL This was toughh 2.G00 Tore 
hefore the ancient Hehrows, uudis the Jest 
ership of Terah, father of Albram clas 
“Abrabane ) appeared on the Bidston 
Plain (cirea 1815 BCL) anced settled neat 
Ur of the Chaldees-the Chaldeans bess 
Town Acyans from Arabia. 

Tn stun, Palestine had been oss appsd fi 
at least 2.000 vears by brown Aryans «pes 
Feswhe tadis wend be re cuunived a. 4 
th stock) befisre the Rib. op gcr 
brews, crossed the Vieris weotward ace! 
nadreds of soars Liter, becane a naton 

Micapxra Ser ar 
Catnbridve, Mae 
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LHEODORE C. SORENSEN 
MEVER inade a mis stake,” Wil 
Rogers once said of his a y 
feremovial role as the liouorary 
“Mavor” of Beverly Hills, “partly be- 
cause Tpever made a decision.” It would 
he nafalr to Characterize President Nix- 
ars first racnths in office with such 
aweepiug irreverence. But it is true that 
he has not made either the number of 
mustikes his most fervent detractors , CXx- 
pected or the number of decisions bis 
tiost fervent admirers desired. The mest 
sivible halle ark of his Hest once hundred 
days in office has bee caution, 

Ever since Franklin Roosevelt utilized 
his frst one Lamndred days in the White 
Hinuse ie unleash a host of Executive 
‘orders dealing with the Depression and 
te han accomp. aviig legislation through 
the Congress, at coniparable period at 
the siart of each new adiinistration 
bas heen juterpreted by the press as the 
first measurinig-stick of a new President's 
Tesponse to thal office, Every recent 
President has been subjected te that 
test: ey aie recent President Jias reseuted 
J6 Por FDR, olected in a landslide vate, 
had acted at a time of decp national 
Oris, ane the national will was nearly 

Daraly zed, whee urgent presidential ac- 
Hon was demanded with virtual una- 
iemity by the pubhe, and was accepted 
with reltitiv e docility by the Congress. 

he transition period of preparation 
ehveen) election and Ineuguration. in 
tose dats bef re the Twenneth Amend- 
Mae, the test into March. No subse- 

_Dhesic lent has had a comparable 
Mev vider comparable cireuni- 
weedy deliberately in- 
ural Address the 
‘3 Paot be Srished in 
By tone aan ad days” in order to 
ede expectotious for that period. 


a LUNDRED DAYS 
TARD M. NIXON 


Neither he uor his predecessor: 
cessers fell any test was truly val: 
to the mid-term congressional whe 
and the fullaving presidential 
itself, 

President Kennedy's concept 
Presidency, however, did require 
to fulfil his pledge to “set ford: the 
national agenda” early in his firs 
to use that period--while the Legiuitive 
branch was getting organized aun:’. the 
nation was eving him both eager: und 
anxiously--to outline his major fecishi- 
tive goals, to take the initiative «ith a 
divided Congress and country. As the 
result of inteusive work on his par> with 
his aides, new appointees, and transition 

task forces, he was able to send ts i 
tol Hill during his first hundyes-day 
period some sixtceu comprehensive wes. 
sages and same 277 separate r 
for legislative action. By the end m 
he had signed into Jaw all seven ox the 
economic recovery measures he bad pro- 
posed in his first message. 

President Nixon has taken a wi 
different course. To the surprise of 
Hy assumed that his 


aim 


observers who had 
ricnee in Washington would enabic re 
to seek early implementation of his nuure 
specific campaign pledges, he has :hetib- 
evately chosen a slow and mewsued 
pace. Despiie fretting from Repulhean 
legislators that a Democratic Congress 
was filling the publicity vacuum of uot 
the power vacuum left by the unpsece- 
dented paucity of Administration sues- 
sages, the President has ae we to 
exude an attitude” of steady, tus -neV 


calm, comnprowise, and continwt. He 
has mede very few new propusalh.. has 
pestponed mast controversial dechstans; 
and has s« itt to create an abvesyibere 
of quiet prudence instead of bold acnon. 


He has coucentrated in part an re- 
shaping the apparatus of fovernwient 
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to fit his own nes 
of the decision-r. 
than the decisic 
eflecled new me 
foreign affairs, cor 
ies and commit 
proved coordinaciw 
presidential cou i 
branch is wi impurtent firs: step for ar 
President wiven teze to achieve it, 
though this emp* 
part seems ineorsds: 
pace of presidentiz: appeals 
the Cabinet level. fo this area he 
shown neither the sense of pai 
housecleaning (+ respest to Dem 
cratic holdevers: sor the sense uf ue 
gency (with respecr. f mple. co 
such a crucial az. Lal post os 
Bonn) that some <¢ WEsePS UEC 
have felt desirable. 


STANVRSH Pe tied 
wes, THe 


7 arhan 


sussioned mew shut. 
and developed im- 
procedures, Fas! 


of the Paec 


is bein 


= 

Due President kuz alse concentra 
as befits a man eecied with the smal 
proportion of the px alg: vote in hak 4 
century, on his ows publ relations aad 
standing. His tele ted new s conferees: 
have been unqualiied successes: his roe 
during the Eis: "sewer funeral vos 
smoothly curried oor his pallic upper 
ances have adde of re: 
tion and order he 
inspire. While reac. 
best friends in NTO wien 
some sahiie to General de Gaulle tir 
one man anost re sible for bhechire 
progress toward ; naty 
Western Enrrape 
publicized tour oe 
doubtedly did 
the clouds - if six 
rounding the Wee: 
musphenics cai 
emoctl furction: 


Gne of bis 


restraint. ip 
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a ¥ 
olin ity tow and aostrangs Presidenes. oo 
: 


lis decnida net to deliver a Stace ve 
Union Actultoss to the Conasass, 2 7e 
ing hinsclf instead te a heat 
generaliced written mies 
Woodrow, Wikia aed f 


velt revived Che paietior 
i a 
i 


is 
in person, the oanual § 
Address has Tiocn rey 


| 
portant fagh oop 
Presidents he thats 


welegine Abis aby 
pared avith thet 
sent af telor Patesss Dyas 
ee 
the presilential 4 


this occakien: tepec AS 
as 

Wilson wrote bag I t 

is likely to rasa} bis own mesnase er 


” 


better than a ceek would. 
Nevertheless, President Nixon 
not to take this opportunity; Ure 
gress, embarrassed by its own irsaic 
followcing a pay raise but fou pe 
organized and ctiffed (1 procee 
far on ifs awn, grew andersta 
restless ag the works weot ly, 
and sametines varue messages as ois- 
tinguished from draft legislation or 12x 
reform, “welfare reform, © 
fairs, reves av sharing, Selective S- 
niass transit, ond hunger weve 
enough lo stari the idle legislative »- 
tiuing, Congressional Desir 
frained from crith izing the Pres. 
pace, however=partly because his 
midlle-ofthe road approach had “cas 
far comfamed mone of the partisan 
tacks or anti-Communist scare words That 


pet 


had previoust characie:ved his cam- 
puis, wud partly because they te wed 
that a public weary of political con- 
traversy wie unwilling to see the new 
President judved before he had sn.ple 
tine fo perform, 

The Gallup Poll indicated that both 
Prosident and Congress read the public 
eariectly, Mir. Nixon's standing rose 
steadily amma voters of both parties in 
all sections of the country. Conserva- 
tives diac painted in bis moderete ap- 
proach still haped he weuld pose to be 
one of diets. Liberals expecting inimme- 
Giate divaster confessed with pleasure 
that it hed mut happened. The wearing 
press longed for more exciting headlines, 
hut gave verally high marks to his 
new bnage of quiet circumspection. 


~ 
Creanny a majority of the Aiserican 
public, after a traumatic year ol assassi- 
nations, riots, crises, crime, and protests, 
wanted a respite from political acrimony 
and diviveness. The uew President 
thus sight delberately to niake no 
waves, to lawer his voice, to “eel it” 
‘Vhe Congress, baving cleared ap most 
of its enactable backlog during the pre- 
vious eight years, did not pressure him 
for more. The 1968 election results, pro- 
ducing a popular-vote majority against 
the winner and the slenderest of elec- 
toral vote murgins for him, was uot a 
wnandate for bold, new initiatives. 
There were other practical reasons 
for Richard Nixon's slow tempo at the 
start. Phe cusimous complexity of mod- 
crm life produces no quick and ready- 


‘ “4, 
. 
, 
a 


made ws 
blight, \ 
meut. The dead: 


val inherited frou PF 


dent Polaison prov ed to hove far qo, 
domestic fat available for catting ti, 


at 


campaign ordery had adhuitted. p 
ress at Home cannot be chee; 
Bat befuy te. dling to re 4 
face of « porsble “taxpayers’ rowel” 
President felt obligated to ac re ; 
Jarger net revJsction in federd) ia, ak 
tures do crder tu combat inflation “ ne 
larger budget surplus. That seyecnt eg. 
sinictee duis interest ta new fedora! 
ars ta meet domestic needs, 

Afuch of bis tine, moreover, hus bern 
Gevored ta wold airs. Uellke 3 
who faced aajor crises in the € 
Laos, Vietnam, Cuba, and she 
during his first hundred cay 
faced no new mager intenmetional threats 
or incidents (other than the dowuine 
our spy plene by the North A oicous 
hence facilitating a slow and I 


rhe tie. 


eu 


G Si ath 
proach in the foreign affairs ares as well, 
But the problems he inherited in Viet. 
nam, the Middle fast, aud elsewhere 
did aot fend theraselves to earky selu- 
tions. His coneiliatory approaches to- 
ward Peru and Cambodia may wel! bear 
useful fruit in the Jong run, Both the 
present and the proposed disarmament 
talks hold Lope for the future. but ‘he: 
gains are only speculative; bis tutticion 
of Four Power talks on the Middle Fast 
against Israc!’s wishes may well prove 
to be sadly mistaken as well as futile. if 
such tutks increase Arab intransigency 
the hopes of obtaining support from au 
obviously biased U.N, Security Council, 

The real test of the Nixon tundred 
days, how cver, and very likely the most 
important test of the Nixon Administra: 
tion, is Vietnam, throughout the lhun- 
dred days a weary public, both hopeful 
and skeptical after the Hist four sear. 
waited for some more solid sigms of 
progress than the claira that secret ne 
gotiations were meking leadway 07 
undefined subjects. The President's Tt 
Yiance upon Ambassadors Lodge ane 
Bunker, secmingh ed to old pt 
and the recaleitiant Saigen reine Te 
reassertion through Secretary Laird © 
the Pentagon's belief in Amer ° 
on the hatlefield, and the coitst a 
refusal of the Thieu-Ky regime te pe 
more than lip service to ihe concep! of an 
open palitcal system were all cays icus 
portents of Vite mover nt ju Ariciicil 
policy. Rut the Presidcin krovs io " 
as any rau that on carly cud to tie ie 
is an absslile prerequisite to bis heal 
ing the divisions in this counbs. I: 
inflation, ] ini the fiscal 3 


4 


ete ge Shea Boe 
cricate Soi 


raga 


« ] avstaini 


sources me cleat es 
cial piat ; 
t ah eA uresy sh tote P 
that temminctiass (tis his Naw PD prin. 
Sali & yet tn sax that me gobi 
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- : nach. sinved same criti- 
i. S ia did small but nes erthe- 
“Ss . ts Hetated ou fan cefoem, 
ie e ; nt professing to heleve in 
= i MS osidential elections, Ww iste ele 
i i ofan unwise Electoral Colleze re- 
a : ene Lely ta pass, cannut be 
* ¥ courageous, Nor cau his 
_ si wang at Tok sition af the old hostile China 
‘ i = 4 But the President has not tied to 
nt i "ease everyone or bo pestpone all 
eS } ee decisions. Civil liber. aise were 

< riveced with his Adiuioistration’s 
= per of wiretapping, busaing, and 

¢ aehannve detention. as well as his uomi- 
2, : aa of Of Otepka te the Suliwersive 
a : AV THOS Control tis 
‘i : evek ys Republicans were elie 
3 & hw reorganization of the Post Office 
e : Labor leaters were dis- 
: & his antiinflation efforts 
; 2 - ceace ols € eeDARSION, wid that 
: : nadget chonges cul back a proposed 
. ‘ Saxtal Security increase 

iam 

I, tact, the Federal bre leet—th vat thick, 


rey coanplation of dry and dist fig- 
Larder My. Nixon both his me ast 


healt and crucial de ecisinns Lae an, 


'y 
(Che tne wat Cas ane 
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ct 
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2 amd) his greatest opportunity 

i whaler. Had he cut back sherpiy 

\ he foint Chiets of Staff requcs! 

E mayve ew Weopous systems and other 


arm, ind theu allocated at Jeast part 
tifese savings to alleviate liunver and 


TIES, RAP RI RR 


' piety in this countrys, that rove alone 
3 would have dove mare ‘than any other 
' exert ending the war in Vietnuin) te 

I anfaver his eritics and reconcile the 
: wetece Instead, be commutied ' 


7 wd hatte for the ABMewhich, eves 
t s ceded version, has become ic 
7 x ast} al ssmbol of the wowing strugek 
: Setbern the Pentager and ite pablic 
prenacye bareds 
ae ease , 
seourban ard other 
vas that were already 
including anti-poverty 


‘ere for budget su 
“rap hed the hige 
wack on the 
2 eMpstie prs 


pe 


mw Model Cities, echic : 
: Mae eae, . Mee! imaid, and othces, These 
! E were not darve reductifus, and sone 
. 7 bits peers weic slighile in- 
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be drastically curtailed. ties iu his position ou the dese 

The President deserves tue, He de- of Southern schools : 

serves car paticnce. He cannot ie ex. Hani dued few suppurters arnoag 


ia aul 


fay eis eai’s reps eeorcul as 
for 


t Op- 


vil Eonplaye 


pesied ta solve every eee either the very yours and the very poor, his 
soon or singlehandedly. “Every Presi- cutbacks in the Job Corps and other 
deut,” wrote John Kennedy, * a stem- poverty programs hase not coed their 


dure a gap betveoea what he would like sense of 
armel “aot is possible.” No Jiabt t Min Tt wil! Vang cunt 
Nivess soaukt dike ta du more. Whale he | S296 milena: ie POrf ho peo strc: 


may come ta be criticized ne Nis cuu- oo mone. to reverse the dechie a ou cit. 
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Do handsome politicians (like Romney) fare better 
with female voters than plain-lookers (like Johnson 
or Nixon)? World Rockefeller’s or Reagan's (di- 
voree be a drag? Theodore ©. Sorensen (below, ieft) 
' discusses what ts known about the woman voter, in- 
chiding the myths and clichés, ina fascinat ing article 
bewinning on page G1. A Phi Beta Nappa at the Uni- 
yorsily of Nebraska, Mr. Sorensen went on to serve 
as Special Counsel to hoth President Kennedy and 
| President Johnson from January, 1961, to February, 
1964. THe wrote Hennedy, a best-seller that. has been 
published, in well over a million copies, in some 1wo 
{ dozen eountries. Today at 39 he is a partner moa 
New York law firm, visiting lecturer on public af- 
fairs at Princeton University, chairman of the Ad- 
yisory Gommiltec of the New York State Democratic 
Party and cditor-at-large of Saturday Review. 

People who own a beautiful doodad, say, a Ming 
mi.) Ae rase, have been known to arrange an entire house or 
apartment around it. That’s a ‘fun’? way to do it. 
ut in our new series ‘First. Tome,’? beginning in 
{his issue, we're going in cold without even a earpet 
remnant to influence us. We start from serateh with 
the brand-new and very empty house shown below 
and built by Arbor Tomes, Ine., of Waterbury, 
; Connecticut, Our Home Furnishings stalt is taking 
i it from there to show young couples what they are 


brennan 


EDITOR 
SEY CHASSLER William Gadge Robert J. Levin 


I I 


HUSH TLE ENA 


a meinen 


up against when they make the big move into their 
frst digs and what, for a beginning, to do about it. 
Were eoing to lead you through {he whole business. 
You'll be told when it's advisable to stretch the 
budect for that special thing and when to cliteh your 
pocketbook for dear life, The idea is to be finaneially 
solvent enough when you finish to be able to swing a 
‘Hash-in’ for your friends. But we're getting ahead 
of the story; the vielory eclebration is in the future. 
Start at the beginning—on page 87. 

Richard Lockridge (below, right) is the author of 
this month’s novel, ‘Murder in False Face.’ A 
former newspaperman, lie wrote more than 50 mys- 
{eries in collahoration with his wife Frances until 
her death in 1963. Since then there have been no 
more Pam and Jerry North stories, the characters 
they ercated, but our novel will be Mr. Lockridge’s 
Gfth book on hisown. Howill be pnblished :. May by 
Lippincott and will be a Mystery Guild selection in 
June. Mr. Lockridge lives in South Salem, New 
York, with his second wife, Hildegard Dolson, also 
an author and a eontributor to REPROOK. 

In the annual Martha Foley selection of 20 best. 
Amoriean short. stories, recently published by 
Voughton Mifflin, are ten stories from Reprook 
listed as ‘'dislinctive,’? more than from any other 


large-eireulation monthly magazine. 7 oe WBA 
eae 
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"AMERI CAN WOMEN ~=- PARTICULARLY YOUNG, 


EDUCATED MOTHERS --T00 OFTEN FAIL TO 
EXPRESS THEIR OPINIONS AT THE POLLS, 
THE PRICE PAID FOR THIS FAILURE MUST) 
BE MADE CLEAR..." 


A SPECIAL REPORT ON THE WOMAN VOTER 
BY THEODORE C. SORENSEN | 


No one talks more and knows less about American women tn politics than American 
men in politics. 

In 1920 they predicted that giving women the right to vote would either ruin the 
electorate -- or reform it. Some said women would inject a new wave of enlightened 
idealism into American politics. Others said they would introduce a female bloc vote, 
cast ona more emotional and less informed basis than the male vote. 

Neither prediction has proved correct. 

In 1960 political experts (male) predicted that women voters —oohing, cooing, 
jumping and screaming — would provide John Kennedy with the margin he needed to 
defeat Richard Nixon. 

That prediction too proved incorrect. In fact, had it been up to the women, Kennedy 
would have gone down to defeat —- by a narrow margin, to be sure, but not as narrow as 
the margin by which he won, thanks to a majority among men. 

Now, in 1968, professional politicians and pundits, still mostly men, are busy 
making another series of predictions about the female voter: 

{that she will be less influenced in this year’s Presidential election by such 
‘masculine’ matters as the war in Vietnam than by fear of crime in the streets; 

{{ that she will be more inclined toward a good-looking Romney or Reagan than a 
less-handsame Johnson or Nixon; (Continued on page 113) 


WOMEN ARE NOT LIKELY TO REALIZE "THAT 
POLITICS IS IMPORTANT, THAT AS PRIVATE 
CITIZENS THEY CAN ssiecg THE EEN ON 
OF PUBLIC POLICIES ace" 
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ff that she will he Tess favorably dis- 
posed toward the aspirations of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. should he become a 
factor. than she was toward his late older 
brother, whom she regarded as a smooth- 
er, softer man. 

Qn these points have the men once 
agatu misjudged the ladies? 

T agreed to undertake for Repnook 
an article on the women’s vote in Ametri- 
ea before T realized what a perilous un- 
derlaking it would he. The surveys are 
incomplete, The. statistirs are inconsis- 
lent. The studies are inadequate. The 
subject herself, moreover, is likely to con- 
cude---correetly--that she knows far more 


about her own voting behavior than any 


mere male. 

Nevertheless, in the hope of shedding 
light on an area of American politics that 
has long baffled Gf not silenced) male 
pee leaders, and with the help of the 
lobn Kraft opinion-survey organization. [ 
have gathered a collection of available 
polls ad other research data analyzing 
aid comparing the political altitudes. of 
American women. 

The conclusions that follow are drawn 
from that) material asf interpret it. 
While they are subject te all the doubts 
and dimitalions mentioned. ih can be 
hoped that they at least provide al better 
guide to understanding and predicting fe- 
inale voling patterns in the 1968 election 
tan the mths and clehés we have em- 
plosed too oflen in the past. 

Beyond the conclusions lies a) trou. 
bling concern. American women — partieu- 
larly young, educated mothers too often 
fail ta express their opinions at the polls. 
The price paid for this failure paid hy 
the women themselves, their husbands and 
children and the nation as a whole --must 
he made clear. This hecomes particularly 
important in the election year of 1968. 
MWeall the subjects that concern American 
avmen, none touches then more deeply 
than that of war and peace and on this 
ieoue, where opinion polls reveal consis 
tently that women have a different view- 
pont from that of men. their convictions 
vill come toa nothing if they are not trans- 
land into ballots. 


Nie article about the women’s vote in 
Vmerica should begin with the fact that 
there is no such thing. Those who es. 
ketour female citizens to vote as a bloc 
aul thus make the most of their majority 
Hatt. (there are actually women 
Vo men among this country’s potential 
Veter) are wasting their time, 
swans searching for some gimmick thal 
ell “win over the women of America.” 
There ever was and never will hea 
repaign manager or candidate in this 
veantry capable of juducing nearly all 
var wamen voters fo east their ballots for 
Hecame ticket, 

\ Negro woman on welfare in Watts, 
Hrostanee, a unionized telephone op- 
vutorin New York and an-elderly saciety 
“aderan Atlanta may be of the same’ sex, 
eel they may be methers and wives. but 
“Sy have too Little in common to 
Peto vate alike. 
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it certain 
national issues, 
ample. iu 


arent oR 8 on 
In a 1967 poll, for ex- 
which some women were nat 
enthusiastic about re-clecting President 
Johnson, female union members across 
the country favored him strongly. tn an- 
alher poll the women in a Midwestern 
state responded much more adversely to 
questions about our gradual escalation of 
the war in Vietnam than the womei in a 
Southern state. 

In short, political appeals to female 
voters as women have aboutas much chance 
of success as political appeals to male 
voters as men, The notion of a solid and 
consistent nationwide female vote is a 
myth. 

Women, like men, vote as individuals, 
and their political attitudes are shaped by 
essentially the same forces that) shape 
meus attitudes, including age, race, reli- 
gion, geography, economic slatus, tradi- 
tional party aliliations, This is one of the 
reasons husbands and wives often vote the 
same way. [tis not, as some would arguc, 
because of male domination. [tis  he- 
cause these couples have similar interests 
and values and are subject lo similar age, 
religious, economic and regional influences, 

Parallel voting by some husbands and 
wives does not mean, however, that women 
voters in general can be counted on to 
react and vote the same way as men, On 
certain issues and candidates women vot- 
erss while responding differently fram 
one another depending on their economic, 
ethnic. regional and other groupings---also 
will respond differently from men voters 


HOME SEWING 
The dresses and embroidery 
shown on pages 82-83 
all are sewed from 
McCall's patterns. 

Page 83: Striped shirtdress and 
daisy embroidery are from McCall's 
pattern 9252. 

Page 82: Sun dress (top) is McCall's 
pattern 9048; dahlia embroidery is 
from pattern 9252. Sun dress 
(bottom) is McCall's pattern 8706; 
flower embroidery is from 
pattern 8845. 


PRICE LIST OF McCALL'S PATTERNS 
No. Sizes Prices 
U.S.A. Canada 


8706 Misses 10-18 75 -B5 
Junior 9-13 
8845 Child's 2-6X 50 .60 
9048 Misses 12-18 65 JS 
9252 Misses 10-18 75 85 
Alternates 
9183 Misses 10-18 75 85 
-1026. Misses 8-16 1.25 1.25 - 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
MecCall’s patterns; or you may write 
to McCall Corporation, Pattern 
Division, Dayton, Ohio 45401, 
stating number and size desired, 
and enclosing the price stated in 
cash or a money order. 
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same groups. In one state recently, for 
example, men were more concemed than 
women about high federal taxes, but in 
another state that was polled atthe same 
time the reverse was true, dna recent 
Missouri poll the mea preferred Jahn-on 
to Reagan, but the women «hd nots in a 
Pennsylvania poll the wamen favored 
Johnson over Reagan and every. other 
G.O.P. Presidential hopeful- but, unlike 
the men, they gave Nelson Rockefeller 
about an even split. 


| he woman who knows her own mini 
and is willing to express her convictions 
fo an opinton-poll questioner is matched, 
unfortunately, by the woman who cither 
does not have an independent opinion ar 
will not express it, Survevs show that 
large numbers of women, particularly: the 
less-educated and less-affluent. still regard 
politics as a man’s world in which they 
apparently feel they do not belong. More 
women than men tell poll interviewers 
that they are “not sure,” “don't know” or 
Nave “no opinions, “And many wives un. 
ashamedly refer interviewers to their hus- 
bands for answers. 

Keven as children. girls reflect thi- 
lack of interest and involvement in poli- 
ties. According lo research stidies, girls 
show much fess concern with political mat 
fers than do boys. As adults, women are 
less likely to be drawn hy business. pro- 
fessional or union activities into direct 
contact with polities; less likely 10 have 
free time to invest in it: fess likely to feel 
involved; and-—--f find this disturbing~ less 
likely to realize that politics is important, 
that as private citizens they can affect 
the direction of public policies. 

As a result too many women---inelud- 
ing the very young and the very old. and 
to a somewhat greater extent those in rural 
and Southern homes where the female 
role has changed Teast in the past 50 
years think of politics as a game or con- 
lest outside the home, and primarily the 
concern of men. These women let: their 
hushands do all the political thinking and 
sometimes all the voting. 

This strong masculine 
confirmed by other studies, 
cate that when children 


influence is 
which indi- 
beeome adults 


_they usually identify with the political 


party their father favored. Daughters, as 
well as sons, trace their party preference 


to their fathers: often, in fact, they are 
uncertain about their mothers’ political 
views. (A wife is rarely in doubt about 


her hushand’s party loyalty.) 

Hf women as individuals generally 
follow the political lead of their fathers 
or husbands, does this mean that they are 
less partisan) and party-conscious than 
men? — Feminist ee often claim that 
women are more Hkely than men to vote 
dor the candidate, not.the party: to take 
the role of an “independent.” But) sur- 
veys indicale that women feel a strong 
affiliation with one of the two major par: 
lies in virtually he same proportions as 
do omen. In some. instances. mareover, 
women prove more consistent in- their 
loyalties than men; for example, within 
labor unions, which are traditional sup- 
porters of the Demoeratic party. the wom- 
en members are far more likely than the 
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her, Buta this is soo itis hard to explain it he thal wemen have 


hody: Amerivan women. turning oul in 


getting mare 


Democratic la- 


why the United States tags helind= se men agatest a weman runing 
many other nations in the number of executive afer? Many reeden politicians 
women elected to the national leaistative are couvineed that this ix the case. 


force for one of their own ses. contd From the standpoint of pre actical pol. 
swing virtaally any election, ities, what effect does a man’s matrriage 
being elected? 


Not only de wamen fail te show any have on his chances of 

yartticntar preference far female candie UP his wife has a strong personality’ and 
dates: there appears to be same evidence makes a marked impression on the pablic 
that they aften oppose women far publie in ways thal may not be nanimousty ap- 
office, Opinion poffs in Boston last year praved. will she be a eampaign bane 
and in Alvhama in 19660 showed that Mleaner Roosevell was 

mayoralty candidate Louise Day Piteks considerable criticism: daring 

and gubernatorial candidate now Govers band’s years in olfier, but there is no evi- 
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men to cansider Uremselves Democrats, nor Liceleen Wallace were 
rather than Republicans or independents. support. teeny men than 
{tis often suggested, however, that There war no lack af reasons to be agatnst 
when given a female candidate to support. either of these formidahte 
wemen will abandon thet party mere dies, bat all such reasans would seem as 
readily to cross party lines and vate Tae discernille Jo men as to women, 


denes Hat she cost him any appeecalic 
loss-of voles. On the contrary, she my 
well have helped win him votes, 

John Kennedy was told diving the 
1900 campaign that Jacqueline shauld fir 
vaall faney French clothes. fox hunts 
and other highly individual pre fe renee’ 
that housewives, if was said. would te 
sent. Bat neither the candidate nor his 
wife was willing to accept such advice, 
and she proved te be a great asset to him 

partiewlartly in the White Tlouse--sim 
ply hy being herself, 


| his vear speculation centers on the 
fact thal two prominent Republican con 
tenders: Roekefeler and Reagan have 
heen divorced and remarried. Many poli. 
Hictans feel that this issue will hurt their 
chances, especially with older women, 
emall-town women and Protestant as well 
a Catholic women. This would he par 
tleualarly trac, these politicians believe, 
should Rockefeller and Reagan’ be nom 
inated for a Presidential-Vieo Presiden 
tial Geket. tn support of this contention, 
they cite actual conversations or palle ia 
which wainen volers specifically mentioned 
Rockefellers divorce as a reason to op 
pose him in 1964, just_as they gave Adfai 
“Atevenson’s diverce as a reason for appo- 
sition in 1952 and 1956. 

Other poliveians, however, are com 
vinced that a diverce-—or any similar mar | 
ital tasue--is only used as an exeuse hy 
voters who would he oppesed to that cam | 
didate’s election for same other reason 
anyway. (Cf have had some personal er 
perience with the politics of this question. 
When a news article sugeested that my 
divorced status would prevent my running 
for office, T received a letter distnissing, 
this as a barrier and predicting that “by' 
receiving nol only the votes of everyone! 
in this state who is divorced but also the} 
votes of everyone who would Tike to le 
divoreed, you will win in a landslide!) 

There is very litle hard evidence bp 
prove--or disprove—either view. Rocke 
feller and Reagan were handily elected 
to their present gubernatorial posts it 
1966 without massive signs that their di 
vorees had hurt. The defeat of Stevensea 
in 1952 and 1956 by Dwight D. Fisen 
hawer could hardly be attributed to th 
divoree issue, Fisenhower offered hape ¢, 
peace in Korea, a factor that. as J hop 
to show, holds a powerful appeal for wom 
en and thal, in my judgement, nat onl 
helped him capture a healthy proporti 
of the women’s vole in 1992 hur also e 
abled him to increase that proportion i 
1956, (His majorities among men wer 
somewhat smaller and did not inerease | 
1956, thus indicating that women did hav 
some special allection for Kisenhower 
disaffection for Stevenson.) And as 
this writing. polls show Ruckeleller wv 
ning consiztentty better with women vary 
avainst Johnson in 1968 Presidential 
ines than any other Republican candid 

Just as divoree. despite the Tack 
evidence, is considered by some to fr 
political liability where women voters’ 
concerned, a candidate's physical alt 
liveness, dlespile a similar lack of « 
dence, is supposed to be a neeessary & 
in winning the women’s vole. (Bothy 
are said to be more responsive to youn 
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Many imitations 
no substitutes 


Only Lea & Perrins has the full strength flavor 
of authentic Worcestershire. Alf others are 
imitations of the secret, original L & P recipe. 
But quality tells. Lea & Perrins never fades in 
cooking. It enhances the natural flavor of 
food...puts new life into old favorites...adds 
taste excitement to new ones. Insist on. the 
original — Lea & Perrins, 

FREE COOKBOOK: “100 Ways to Be Original.” 
Write Lea & Perrins, Box R, Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410. 

the original 


Cool, green 
vacationland 


Preview your 
1968 vacation 


This new booklet brings you a border- 
‘to-border picture description of the 
West's least. crowded, most unusual 
recreational and scenic attractions. 32 
pages—85 full-color photographs. Send 
for your free copy today. 


OREGON 


Travel Information, Room 388 
Highway Department 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
Please send free: [1! Full-color booklet 
[}) Highway map. 
(1 Parks and camping guide. 
CL] Events folder. 
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vision viewers in general and yennger 
voters in particular, | Bat merchandis- 
ing of a handsome. videogenic candidate 
ix surely not aimed primarily at men.) 

The comparative importance to wom: 
en-of a candidate's appearance was ina 
sense tested by the 1960) Kennedy-Mixon 
campaign. = Whatever Richard Nixon's 
other qualities may be. he was not gen 
erally regarded in) 1960) as. being hand. 
comer and more appealing on television 
than John Kennedy. And no one who 
participated in that) Kennedy campaign 
will ever forget the womens young anc 
old. who lined the streets where his motor: 
cade would pass, crowded the airports 
where his plane would land. darted out 
hetween motorcycles lo grasp. his hand, 
screamed and jumped al the sight of his 
wave and pledged their undying devotion 
to his election. 

The registration of young women vol 


ers. on whom Kennedy could count, was un * 
usually high, and in the election he did 


receive far more female votes than Adlai 
Stevenson had in 1952 and 1956. (With- 
out this inerease, Kennedy could not have 
won.) But surprising as il may seem fo 
come, he did not receive a majority of the 
voles east by women. 

Surveys indicate that too many of 
the women who were for Kennedy in 1960 
simply did not vote on election day, The 
surveys also indicate that the women who 


I alid vote for hime were outnumbered by 
the older women (traditionally more con- 
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servative and more likely to be Republi- 
can) who voted fur Nixon as Kis nhower’s 
heir; and that women in’ general were 
more inclined than men lo slick with the 
Republican ticket they had supporied be- 
fore and were more influenced than men 
(in the case of some Protestants) to heed 
anti-Catholic bias they heard in church. 

The number of older women who 
listed themselves with opinion-poll ques- 
tioners in L960 as faithful Democrats but 
who nevertheless voted for Nixon is judged 
lo have been, at least in part, a sign of 
lingering religious prejudice as well as 
lingering Kisenhower influence. In_ any 
event, it is further proof that good looks 
alone were not enough to capture the 
“women’s vate” then--and no doubt are 
not cnough to capture il now. Nixon to- 
day, sl stressing assets other than his 
appearance, is running slronger among 
female voters than handsomer candidates 
Romney and Reagan, 

During the course of John Kennedy's 
Presidency, as the religious issue waned 
and his leadership qualities heeame even 
Limore apparent, he gained the support of 
more and more women voters. Today, 
with a Jarger proportion of young women 
in the electorate and a sharper fear of an 
expanded war, women voters are a chief 
source of suppert ins the opinion polls 
for John Kennedy's brother Robert, Ale 
is, in fact, one of thase rare candidates 
whose strength among wonrren voters, when 
tested against any opponent. proves: sub- 
stantially greater than among male volers. 

As of this writing it seems alurost 
eertain that Robert Keanedy will not te 
a candidate for President in 1968 and that 
Lyndon Johnson will be. The vear-end 


Gallup Poll showed Mr. Johnson's gen- 


end shading eo at oe ita beat ad 
qaodore7e hoth men and WOTTETE Vote 

sit ar spite of an appealing wile and : 
unprecedented effort to appoint won 
to high) federal offiee, the President 
course with female members of the ele 
torate has not run smoolli. 

In 1964 women voters suppotled M: 
Johnson overwhelmingly, far more the 
they had Jack Kennedy, far more eve 
than the male voters of 1OG4 Lynde: 
Johnson was in fact the first Democrat 
candidate for President---at- Jeast sin 
Roosevelt—-both to win a clear majou 
of women’s votes and to do better wit 
women than with men. But surveys ind 
cate that this may have been not so mut 
a deep attachment to Mr. Johnson as 
reaction against Senator Barry Goldwat 
and a fear of the latter's Vietnam polic 
In this context tH would seem. stgnificar 
that President Johnson has run consister 
ly weaker among women voters the 
among men in recent years. 

It must he kept in mind that, in ge 
eral, women voters have been tending ! 
vote, Republican in slightly greater nur 
bers than men. It is said that this - 
partly berause they are naturally to: 
conservative (both here and in other cow 
tries), with a greater attachment to tl 
sccurily, traditions and institutions of 
Stalus quo; and partly (and more pra 
ably) because women im some Democrat 
circles. CNegroes. low-income, the Sout 
Iess-educated) are less fikely to vate: 
election day than women in’ Republi 
circles, Moreover, dur female populate 
with its longer life expectancy, onl 
whole is older than our male populatir 
and older people are more rikely to | 
Republican. 

But conservatism is not extreni+ 
and so in 1964 American women in far 
numbers voted against Senator Goldwat 
Younger women in particular, who h 
previously considered themselves Repul: 
can but who had heen wooed by John k- 
nedy, decided to become Democrats a- 
result of the Arizona senator's nominalr 

Now many of these women give si 
of moving away from the Democrats aga 
But if Ronald Reagan—-or Richard Nix 
—becomes tagged as the rightful heir 
the Goldwater mantle, any polls presen 
showing them as more popular amo 
women than men are likely to be rovers 


In the past it has heen thought ¢ 
women reacl more strongly than men or 
to certain “women’s issnes”—not to f 
cign alfairs but to domestic probleme: 
volving the family, the home and + 
schools, Polls indicate that there ma 
a grain of trath in this; women do sb 
more interest than doe men in opiniony 
questions regarding education--and 
average female-voler turnout invariably: 
creases whenever a slate or local quest 
yn alcohol consumption is on the ball 
Moreover, they are less interested in ie 
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involving ,wariculture, highways, govern: 
qrent spending, syetce programs and: taber 
‘wlations’ (except for teachers” strikes), 
Bul contrary to popalar beliet, there 

feu consistent pattera lo prove that men 
are any less concerned than women about 
housing, health, juvenile delinqueney, 
gpime in the streets or the high cost of 
groceries, Nor is there any evidence that 
fomen are less concerned than men about 
auch issues as taxes, public welfare or 
dvil rights. (lt uiight be noted that on 
matters of race, women lend lo be slightly 
more liberal than men in both the North 
and the South--possibly because of great 
er church influence or less job competition, 
put in any case this is true, particularly 
among younger wainen,) 

«None of these domestic issues, how- 
ever, evokes a respotise today among woin- 
en voters even closcly comparable to that 
of war and peace, in Vietnam and the 
world, Whatever their party, whatever 
gction of the country they come Trom, 
fiowever they are grouped for research 
purposes, wornen volers for more than a 
year have consistently reacted more ad- 
versely than men to opinion-poll ques- 
lions on escalating the war in Vietnam. 

War in veneral, and the Vietnam war 

in particular, presents another of thase 
rare instances in which the pattern of fe 
male attitudes predictably different 
from that of men. Not drastically differ. 
ent |aum not suggesting that all or nearly 
all women oppose our course in Vietnam, 
Butin poll atler poll, in -tute after state, 
however the question is asked and whether 
ualional sentiment regarding the war is 
temporarily running high or low, iuevitab- 
ly a darger propurtion of women than men 
expresses criticism of our present course, 
opposition to further escalauou and sup- 
port for early negotiations. Many women 
will answer with aw “lL dont kiew? to 
piolisters’ questions about specific sleps 
or solutions-~but there can be ne mis- 
taking the general tenor of their position 
and its potential effect on this year’s 
Presidential balloding. Mare women than 
men support the “peace candidacy” of 
Senator Magene McCarthy, 
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DIALOGUE ON MARRIAGE 


Woatinucd frou putae a2 


amd necessary for a well-balanced life. 
Phey have listened to the lectures on the 
inporlinee Of belay sure you are marrying 
the right) person. someone you can live 
with all the rest of your life. They have 
been taught and they still believe that 
marriage should be for lite, 

Any solution at) present: is unsatis- 
factory, dn states in which divurce 
vasy and cheap amd does not demand an 
abhorrent resort to lying or defaming of 
wharacter a couple ean, of course, “just 
wetmarcied,” with the tacit agreement on 
all sides hat il it doesat work. they can 
“just peta divyrce.” “Phe more devoutly 
their parents betieve chat inarriage is a 
vacrament and remarriage aller divorce a 
sin, the more the parents may counsel a 
vil marriages not so serious, socially mure 
vastly dissolved---in case it “doesn't work 
aut” And inany young people are taking 
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Certainly nether party is) yoing lo. 
forget that Senator Goldwater's chief hand- 
imap amoung female voters in) LGk was 
the Vietnam wares and that it) remains 
President Julinson’s chief handicap among 
them today. And certainly neither party 
is going to forget that a huge part of 
Kisenhower’s lead among women voters in 
1952 was the expectation that he would 
bring peace in Korea. 

In short, the candidate in 1968 who 
chooses to address the local women’s club 
on the perils of inflation instead of ou the 
perth of Vietnam is doing so at his own 
peril. 


An the foregoing observations and con- 
clusions, for the reasons stated at the 
outset, as well as the very studies from 
which they were drawn, are subject to 
different interpretations. — But) one con- 
clusion unfortunately is clear and undis- 
puted on the basis of all the evidence: 
American women do not turn out to vole 
the way American men do. 

This country has substantially more 
potential women volers than men volers; 
but even in) Presidential elections sub- 
stantidly more men than women @etually 
vote. Women, in fact, are more likely 
than men to tell interviewers that they do 
nol plan to cast votes on election day. 
Those who say they wilh vote are ap 
parently more likely than men to do as 
they said they would, but the number of 
women who do net vote is appallingly 
high, 

It is not only appatling. but sad. If 
indeed there are certain issues that con- 
corm women deeply and on which they 
take a particular positiou—such as Viet 
nam, education and civil rights -election 
day is their day to show it, Every woman 
who fails to exercise her political right 


is failing her moral responsibility as 
well. She gives up her opportunity to 


participate in) self-government, and she 
provides ammunition for those who say 
that its a iman’s world. In addition, since 


there are more women than men ins this 
out 


country, their failure too turn and 


sede argent 


ened dees I eA 


this course- which is again a compromise 


and a concealment of their real inten: 
Hons, ‘They are accepting such a mar 


riage as areal marriage. with the lidden 
proviso in their own, their parents’ and 
their driends ninds that “ih it doesn't 
work, we can always get a divorcee.” 

Yet fb do not how the seniar 
world of parents, leaehers, preachers and 
counselors can give any other advice anti 
the laws are changed. However much we 
respect the integrity of what the young 
people are asking for, there is no way we 
can give it to them, inside the law. We 
have seen the effects on the moral fiber 
of the country and the lawbreaking that 
came with the lack of belief in the Pro- 
hibition dow. whiel was felt to be unfair 
and was therefore evaded. Lawbreaking 
hy the fuvless is a matter for better edu- 
cation and better police. but lawlreaking 
by resentful, normathy law-biding meni 
hers of society can in the end laing the 
whole social order down, 
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vote reduces the natiomil average turn 
out, which in consparison to that of many 
olher Western democracies is inexcusatily 
law. 

With more women working in jobs or 
attending colleges that expose Uienr to po- 
litical discussion, with more women moving 
out of the rural and poverty-stricken areas 
where their political participation was not 
customary, with roore laborsaving devices 
giving the housewife additional Gime for 
politeal study and activity, the tendency 
of women to avoid involvement in politics 
nay bes--and certainly should he--re- 
versed. But this tendency is not being 
reversedl fast enough, 

I realize that it is particularly diff 
cult for mothers of young children to fiad 
lime to go to the polls. The statistics on 
their voling participativa are especially 
low. But they are also the citizens who 
have a very special stake tn the future. 
These young woien have a very special 
concern in what happens to the struggle 
for peace, to the quality of our schools, 
to the relations bebveen the races and ty 
the future of the country their children 
will inherit. 

It is an ironic fact that aecording to 
the surveys, certain groupis of volers in 
this country turn out to cast ballots in 
greal numbers despite a relative dack of 
Interest. and information, while young 
mothers, a high propurtion of whom are 
actually registered: and have a real scuse 
of responsibility aud invelvement, slay 
home on election day. ‘Vhat contrast can 
only weaken the sociely in which the 
chifdren of these young mothers will grow 
up. ; 

Surveys tell us that females more 
often than males feel less able to cope 
with the complexities af polities and al- 
tach less significance to the importance of 
their individual vote. Surely neither of 
these conclusions is justified on the part 
of the modern American woman in the 
Presidential election of 1968. 

This year the stakes are too high, 
the dangers loo clear and the risks too 
great for any voter, manor woman, to 
fail to register and vote. 


THE END 


| believe we have to say at present: 
Hf you want the expericuce of full-time 
compunivaship with sumeoue you love 
and this is what you should wait, for it is 
the most satisfactory and fully responsible 


relationship cyou had better get legally 
married, use cantraceptives responsibly 
and risk divarce hater. You are cisking 


even more if you don't, THE EAD 


Readers frequently write to Redbook re- 
questing extra copies of articles Ghat hive 
stirred their interest. Uf you would like a 
reprint or reprints of this article, send a 
shunped, business-size, sell-addressed en- 
yvelope together with the indicated amount 


“of money (no staups, please) for the 


number of copies you desire to: Depart- 


ment M-7, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 


Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
Prices of reprints: | eopy-—-25 cents; 


10——$2; 50-—S810. Prices of other quan- 
tities available on request. 
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A TALK WITH 


“~ want to keep Ted with me wherever I go in this campaign. You need somebody 
whom you can trust implicitly.” This close relationship between President John F. 
Kennedy and Theodore C. Sorensen was born in January 1953, when the then fresh- 
man Senator from Massachusetts hired the 24-year-old Nebraskan—after two five- 
minute interviews—as his Number Two legislative aid. 

Sorensen, as ficarly everyone knows, stayed with Kennedy—writing speeches and 
generating idcas-—all the way to the White House, where he became Special Counscl 
to the President. He was also somewhat of an anomaly on the New Frontier: he was 
not a Democrat, did not come from the East, had not.gone to an Ivy League college, 
and developed no reputation for partygoing in the sophisticated Washington of the 
Kennedy years. Resigning in February 1964 (to the regrct of President Lyndon John- 
son, who hailed him as “‘my trusted counselor and adviser’), Sorensen sct out to 
write Kenedy, the widely acclaimed account of his years with the fate President. 

Now a partner in the prestigious New York law firm Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, Sorensen, drawing on his own experience, spends much of his time 


advising corporations on their relations with 


government, In this interview - with 


Dun’s Review Associate Editor John Berry, he discusses ‘some of the pitfalls in deal- 
ing with Washington, and offers businessmen some valuable suggestions for over- 


coming them. 


Mr. Sorensen, as aman who has been a 
firsthand witness to government!-business 
relations—first ‘in the Congress, then in 
the White House—would. you list’ some 
broad trends that have evolved fron that 
relationship during the past three Ad- 
muinistrations? 

Generally speaking, T have seen a 
maturing on both sides. [ cannot speak 
for the Republican Administration, but 
I have noticed that some of the ald 
clichés about malefactors of — great 
wealth, which may have had some cur- 
rency in previous Democratic Adminis- 
trations, virtually disappeared | under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. At the 
same time, there has been increasing 
recognition on the part of many business 
executives that the government is not out 
to crush private enterprise and that it is 
open to reason on issucs affecting busi- 
ness. 


But even with this improvement, can it 
be said that reason ahvays prevails? . 

It’s true that there is sulla consider- 
able anyount of suspicion and misunder- 
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_ together. 


standing on both sides. If I may inter- 
ject a personal note, one of the reasons 
I undertook the practice of law was an 
appeal madc to me by a senior Jawyer 
that the business community needs: pers 


sons who .have some understanding of 


the federal government and who can 
build bridges of understanding between 
the private and public sectors. 


Citing a classic case, do you think the 
clash between President Kennedy and 
Roger Blough in 1962 caused a setback 
in government-business relations? 


I think there was a temporary setback 


in relations, just as I think there was a 
temporary sctback in relations between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union as a result 
of the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. But 
1 believe the missile crisis in the long 
run- cleared the air and gave both the 
U.S. and the Sevict Union a_ better 
understanding of what a real war would 
be like and better grounds for working 
Similarly, 1 think the steel 
crisis caused both business and govern- 
ment to look at each other’s policies and 
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THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


problems in a more realistic way and to: 
work harder to avoid such crises in the | 
future. ; 


Although much has been said about 
business and the Executive Branch, what 
about business: relations with the Legis- 
lative Branch? 

Too many exccutives s{ill have a very 
naive notion about how and why Con- 
gress, Congressional committees and in- 
dividual ‘Congressmen operate the way’ 
they do. Some spend large sums of : 
money to retain supposedly well-con- 
nected lobbyis(s and to winc and dine 
a Congressman—who would probably 
rather be at home. Many under- 
estimate—indeed dismiss-— the possibil- 
itics of help or ‘understanding from 
a Congress, a committee or a icgislator 
with a different political point of view} 
fram their own. Still others seck interven- 
tion from the Executive Branch—whose | 
intrusion may well be resented—or rely 
entirely on a trade association or national 
business organization whose spokesmen 
are often discounted. 


DUN’'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
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There are any number of steps too 
often overlooked, among them: personal 
presence and presentation in Washing- 
ton by corporation. executives; con- 
structive, realistic alternatives to pro- 
posed bills; and personal understanding 
of Congressional moods and activities 
with the help of outside counsel ar 
consultants. 


flow can the small corporation make 
liself heard in Washingtou? ; 

A small corporation rarely needs a full- 
time: Washington office or lobbyist. The 
small businessman ‘contacting: his owa 
Congressman and Senator is often his 
own best advocate, 


Would not business be more effective 


aid coustructive in the vole of loyal op-— 


position to economic policies of the over- 
whelningly Democratic Admingstration? 
Has it, in fact, fulfilled this roles { 

I would not assume that thé business 
of the opposition is solely: to oppose. 
It is required (o come up with some con- 
structive alternatives, some creative solu- 
lions of ils own, some reasonable com- 
promises. Many businessmen are doing 
just that. Too many still simply take a 
negative stand. on everything, but hope- 
fully their numbers will dwindle, 


There is abvays talk of revamping yoy- 


eramental functions, What agencies, bu- 
reaus or departments could be streant- 
lined to the mutual benefit of both govern- 
ment and business? ; ; 
We should not rely on government re- 
organizations to achieve miracles, They 
matter ‘comparatively little. What mat- 
ters Most to a. businessman, indeed to 
any citizen, is the policy that is adopted 
by a particular department and the peo- 
ple who are running it, Businessmen, -to 
be sure, have a particular interest in the 
Department of Commerce. That depart- 
ment today cerlainly is an unwieldy con- 
ylomeration of agencies and bureaus; no 
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doubt its) strengihening would better 
serve business, Phe creation of a De- 
partment of Transportation’ may well 
improve the eficient: handling of: those 
particular problems. But nearly every 
deparunent and agency affects some 
business group, and it would be hard to 
singlé out any one for improvement. ° 


You say that you put little faith in 
reorgauzuion. What do you mean? 


You asked what departments need to- 


be streamlined. No doubt eyery depart- 
ment offers room for some streamlining, 
some reorganization, some improvement 
‘in it$ procedures and structure, But these 
offer fairly minor benefits compared with 
change in policy, personnel and channels 
of communication, 


Does the fact that John Macy Jv, of 
the U.S. Civil Service hus been hiring so 
many businessinen tudicate a larger rote 
for them in goverument? 

1 don’t think that businessmen ‘in BOV- 
ernment ts a particularly new departure. 
They were serving in the Roosevelt Ad- 
nunistyalion, and i'm in. earlier 
Administrations as well. But - hope they 
will serve for stil longér-periods. Pres- 
ently the talk is about a) businessnian 
going lo Washington tor a few years. I 
would like to see them stay for whatever 
lime the successful completion of their 
particular public task requires, : 


sure 


fn your opinion, will a curtailing of the 
inflation, accompanied by an easing of the 
boom, stgnal a change in the ONISHI 
cordiality bemveen the White House ane 
juudustry? 

No, [ don’t. think so. Of course, it's 
impossible-to generalize about all: busi- 
ness and all businessmen. There are 
some who have not been friendly to goy- 
ernment in fair weather, and others who 
may be friendly only in) fair weather— 
parucularly if new curbs on inflation 


“apply directly to them, But businessmen 
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understand 


increasingly = seem to the 
problems that face the President of” the 
United States, whoever he might be at 
any given time. [ think that more and 
more businessmen will be able to work 
with the White [louse and the -Ad- 
minisiration in’ helping to formulate 
responsible proposals that are accept- 
able as a basis for talking by both sides 
instead of simply fighting everything and 
everyone. 


“Hinally, Mr, Sorensen, could we turn 
briefly to business and its role in foreign 


relations, particularly in’ Latin America? 


Keeping in mind that 40°, of U.S. busi- 
ness’ foreign invespents ty in that sector 
of the world, do you think it can survive 
the drastic changes that are vccurring and 
will occur fa Latin Aaerica? 

In the long run | think that-most Latin 
American governments will welcome the 
infusion of capitat and managerial and 
lechnical know-how that American busi- 
ness is equipped (o provide, and that 
American business, at.the same time, will 
recognize that it must conduct itself in a 
responsible fashion, avoiding any taint of 
exploitation or special privilege, 


fi your optaton, iy the nich heralded 
aliliance — for > Progress working? Many 
critics of the AMiauce say it could by 
strengthened by private eaterprise, 

It is working slowly but that is not 
surprising, A vast underdeveloped con- 
linent neglected fora generation or'more 
cannot: be build modern 
economic and political institutions with 
out a lung and diilicult struggle. Private « 
enterprise his already made a significant 
contribution to. the Alliance. | hope’: 
those who are criticizing are willing to 
agree .to a lowering of U.S. laril bar- 
Yiers, Lo grant Tair wages and working 
conditions to their Latin American em- 
ployees and jo subject their holdings to 
the Jand-reform proposals of the Latin | 
American governments. END 
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The View from Allenby Bridge 
A Report from the Middle Hast 


hy THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


PYhe Allenby Bridge is not much 
of a bridge. The old structure 
was bombed into the River Jor- 

dan during the Arab-Isracli Six-Day 
War of 1967, and a rude wooden span 
how crosses in its place. In fact, the 
River Jordan is not much of a river at 
that point, however great its tide in 
biblical times. Certainly the volume of 
water was insufficient to offset the heat 
and dust that pervaded the valley last 
August when our car approached the 
bridge from the Tsracli side, having 
cleared the last of the military check 
points. The American Consul) from 
Jerusalem, who had arranged for our 
trip into the Kingdom of Jordan and 
back with his counterpart in Amman, 
chase the only available shade as the 
most logical place to park. Tt was pro- 
vided at the foot of the bridge by a 
small tree that had somehow survived 
the ravages of war and climate. “Move 
the car, please,” came a vuice from be- 
hind us. "You are in the line of fire.” 
looking back, we saw an Israchi pill- 
how with machine gun and mortar 
pointed across the bridge ata Jorda- 
nan outpost. that had similar guns 
meomted in our direction. Lt would have 
heen an awkward moment for war to 
Meak out. We moved and stood wait- 
gin the silent sunlight. “You may go 
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lo the middie of the bridge but no 
farther,” said the Isracli officer. “Take 
care.” Finally the car from the Ameti- 
can Embassy in Amman appeared, its 
passenger walked to the middle of the 
bridge (but no farther) with the nec- 
essary papers, and—feeling a little like 
iwo prisoners being exchanged—my 
wife and T were handed over to his 
care. 

There was tension at that bridge— 
tension, danger, hostility, occasional 
incidents (I was told), and yet no real 
war. No real war and no real peace 
and no real likelihood of cither for 
some time to ‘come. That is the situa- 
tion that prevails in the Middle East 
today and is likely, in my view, to pre- 
vail for a considerable period. Recent 
escalations in the number and nature 
of incidents—bombings, hijackings, 
guerrillt raids, reprisals, and the like 
—have given rise to speculation about 
the imminence of all-out war; and one 
can at least hope that there may again 
be lulls in the conflict that will give 
rise {0 new hopes for peace. But in 
Iny recent talks in Jordan and Israel 
| found little “reason to believe that 
either a full-scale war or afinal treaty 
of peace is very close at hand. 

T carried no secret messages cither 
way across the Allenby Bridge. In 
Isracl on a private visit with ny fam- 
ily, I worked into our sight-sccing 


schedule a scrics of appointments with. 
government and military leaders in 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. Desirous of 
hearing both sides, I requested an ap- 
pointment with Jordan’s King Husscin, 
which he generously granted, T asked 
Golda Meir, Jsrael’s grandmotherly 
but firm-spoken Prime Minister, wheth- 
er she wished me_ to convey any 
thoughts to His Majesty, “Tell him,” 
she replicd with a smile, “that Israel 
is his best friend in the Middle East.” 
That was the only message I carried, 
(1 refrained out of deference to his 
office from pointing out that her ob- 
servation was truc—that his costly 
entry into the six-day war had been 
the result of Nasser's deceiving him, 
that the Syrian troops entering his 
country were a threat to his sovereign- 
tv, and that his other Arab neighbors 
were helping arm and subsidize Fed- 
ayeen gueirilla groups, such as the 
Fatah, whose growing power in Jordan 
had undercut his command and whose 
futile; attacks on Israeli setilements 
had brought about damaging repris- 
als.) The King also smiled when T de- 
livered Mrs. Meir's message, but his 
smile seemed tired and wan. “Some 
people say,” he replied, “that Iam one 
of Isracl’'s best friends in the Middle 
East.” 

This also was true. That by itself 
Says very liltle, considering the atti- 
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tude of most other Arab countries 
toward Tsrach But it seemed to me 
that Hussein, a nice tthe man who 
looks like a despondent Thomas E. 
Dewey, genuinely wished be could have 
peace with Israel and would be willing 
to recognize ifs sovereignty and per- 
manent existence. He told me of his 
admiration for the country and its ac- 
complishments. He resorted to none of 
the customary Arab thetoric about re- 
conquering lost territories and push- 
ing Isracl into the sea. 

He could not, however, make any 
move toward peace. Any settlement 
must be an allArab settlement, he 
told me, not piccemecal—a logical posi- 
tion but one that doomed the pros- 
pects for any early solution in view of 
the continued Eevptian and Syrian 
calls for war. Nasser, he thought, was 
talking in private more reasonably 
than ever. Bul, tinfortunately, that was 
before the small vel tragic fire in the 
Mosque of Al Aksa in Jerusalem—ap- 
parently set by a fanalic member of a 
Christian sect—pave Nasser an oppor- 
(unity Lo renew his ery fora holy war, 
(i would be well, nevertheless, for 
both Israclis and Americans to bear in 
mind that the traditional penchant of 
Arab Jeaders for emotional cxaggera- 
tion, while undoubtedly adding to the 
tensions gnd cxpectations on both 
sides in the Middle East, is not always 
the prelude to an Arab invasion that 
it appears to be.) 

‘King Hussein had other reasons for 
not going fo the peace table alone. 
Since the Six-Day War, as many as 
half the inhabilants of his kingdom 
have been cifher refugees from tern: 
tory that is now within Isracl or Jor- 
dianians wilh ties lo whal was formerly 
Palestine. The so-called Palestinian 
Arabs—bitter that their land, rightly 
or wrongly, became a part of a new 
Jewish state more than twenty years 
ago--will remain a dangerously inde- 
‘pendent political power in the Middle 
East until some cquilable imcans can 
be found to permanently resctite and 
compensate (hein. Their hatred for the 
Israclis has been stirred over the vears 
not only by Radio Cairo but also by 
local agitators thriving in the hot, over- 
crawded atmosphere of idleness and 
despair in which the FEgypuian and 
Jordanian governments have deliber- 
ately Jeft the refugee camps, Whatever 
the Avah heads of state demand of 
Isvach by way of land and bloed, the 
Palestinian Arab leaders demand more. 
The refugees are the chief source of 
manpower for the various irregular 
euerrifka units. Fedaveen leaders are 
the heroes of the refugee caps. 

The Fatah, Palestine Liberation 
Front, and other Fedavecn groups arc 
not seceret, egal organizations. On 
the road to Amman and in the city 
saw them everywhere, dressed more 
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rageedly than the Jordanian Army but 
equally well armed. “f must know, in 
advance of any peace talks,” King 
Hussein fold me, “that IT would not 
come back empty-handed.” He did not 
necd fo spell out the toternat turmoil 
that would rack his country, and very 
possibly threaten his throne or even 
his life, if he agreed to a scttlement 
that was unacceptable lo his populace. 
He has not forgotten that his grand- 
father, King Abdullah, was assassin- 
ated, reportedly for talking compvo- 
mise with the Tsraclis. 

On the basis of my talks with Isracl's 
leaders and their references to possi- 
ble concessions to Jordan—giving if a 
much needed corridor to the Mediter- 
ranean, returning to it at least those 
sectors on the west bank of the Jordan 
River that were heavily inhabited by 
Arabs, working out some arrangement 
on Jerusalem that would protect the 
access and vights of all—-[ sought to 
reassure the King that he would not 
return empty-handed. The Israclis, I 
told him, do not want 1,500,000 Arabs 
inside their borders with only 2,500,000 


Jews. TE quoted Deputy Prime Minister 


Yigal Allon’s statement (o me: “We do 
not want territory; we want securily.” 
T also expressed) concern, in light: of 
the history of past conflicts, that this 
attitude ol compromise in Isracl would 


“Whatever the Arab 
heads of state demand 
of Israel by way of land 
and blood, the 
Palestinian Arab 
leaders demand more.”’ 
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nol endure through many more years 
of struggle—gust as extremists. would 
grow in power in the Arab world the 
longer the conflicl continued without 
resolution, ; 

But King Hussein remained uncon- 
vineed. Elis reading of the Western as 
well as the Arab press had persuadect 
him that the [srachs were interested 
only in his abject surrender (just as 
the Israch people had heard little of 
his willingness to compromise). “Such 
a conference would not be a peace 
table,” he insisted, “it would be a table 
of capitulation.” He had scarched in 
vain for some tangible sign that he 
would gain some concession, he said. 
Instead, he kept repeating, Esracl had 
not even accepted the U.N. resolution 
ona Mideast peace settlement. In fact, 
Israel, like the Arab states, had ac- 
cepted in principle the terms of that 


resolition, But no one pretended that 
it offered a very precise mandate in 
the absence of more specific negotia- 
tions. 

Hussein sttuck me as a sincere and 
articulate advocate of his country’s 
posilion, extremely moderate and sofi- 
spoken in our conversation, bul never 
able to forget that a large portion of 
his budget is now supplied by the oil- 
rich governments of Satidi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Kuwait, which delight: in 
hiring someone cise to fight Israel for 
them. The more Isracli reprisals im- 
paired his national cconomy, the more 
he was forced to rely on his militant 
neighbors for assistance. At the same 
time, those neighbors, along with the 
Soviet Union, were- bypassing his gov- 
ernment and his army to supply money 
and arms to the guerrillas who pro- 
voked those same costly reprisals. 

The previous day { had visited a 
kibbutz across the Jordan. River in a 
sector that had been subjected to con- 
stant Fedayeen attacks. The children 
slept in bomb shelters every night. A 
network of tunnels and trenches had 
been built into this agricultural set- 
tlement where Arabs and Jews once 
worked side by side. The settlers, 
weary of the indiscriminate shelling 
that tuterfered with their harvest and 
frightened their women and children, 
had urged the Isracli. government to 
seize that portion of Jordan that 
served as a staging ground for those 
attacks. If that were: politically im- 
possible, they wanted the Israeli army 
to raid and remove the guerrilla camp. 
But the number of guerrillas was 
small, their mobile weapons were con- 
cealed from the air, and the Israeli 
chief of staff had concluded, for the 
present, that the temporary gains to be 
achieved by such a raid would not 
outweigh the two or three lives that it 
would. surely cost his forces. Israeli 
aircraft have made clear that every 
gucrrilla operation would bring a re- 
prisal, confined to Fedaycen targets to 
the cxtent possible, but recognizing 
that regular Jordanian Army guns had 
offen joined in, supplied cover for, or 
even initiated the shelling and other 
operations. 

I urged the King to break this vi 
cious cirele by preventing the Fedaycen 
attacks. Some weeks carlier, through 
the American Embassy, he had seerct- 


-ly promised to halt them if the Israchs 


would forego interfering with repairs 
én the East Ghor irrigation canal. 
What appeared to be a temporary full 
followed, but soon the guerrilla raids 
mounted again and the canal was put 
out of action again. His own kingdom, 
I told Hussein, was the net loser from 
the activitics of the Fedayeen. He re- 
plicd with a. shrug: “T cannot control 
the Fedaycen. The Israelis created the 
Fedaveen.” Tt was a sad admission 
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* f s popularity of the gucrritfa groups trad 
is # | become so great that only his army 

' could curb them and that would have 
d i been politically unacceptable, 


“How, then, will it all end?” T asked 
him, for he had acknowledged that the 
r 5 present course could not lead to a set 

is tlement. “I don’t know, sir,” he re- 

| plicd gravely. T felt sorry for hint in 

many wavs. The brave little king in the 

{ heavily guarded palace was no long- 

| cer masicr of his fate, much Jess his 
! | state: He could only stt and wail; hop- 
ing to survive, hoping that some out- 

side source or unpredictable force— 

the United States, or the United Na- 

tions, or another great power, or a 

modern Saladin, or Allah Himsclf— 

something, somconc, somehow—-would 

te come along and bail him out. Surely 
it is an unusual event in military his- 


a | tory for the losing nations to refuse 
a, ! fo mect with the victors, but it is also 
: unusual for the governments who pre- 
t sided over such a loss to remain in 
\ - power long thereafter. The present 
d Arab governments are understandably 


fearful that they would be risking their 
political positions at home if they pub- 
licly acknowledged defeat by sitting 
down to talk terms with the Israclis 
thev have vefused to recognize. 

Two days before my mecting with 
King Hussein, [ had put the same 
question to Golda Meir: “Tlow, then, 
will it all end?” She, too, acknowledged 
that the present course of raids and 
reprisals was not conducive to a set- 
Uement. Mer government used military 
power to make clear to the Arabs that 
at new war would be futile, but that 
was no substitute for negotiations. The 
Big Four talks initiated this year by 
the United States had merely halted 
what dite progress U.N. meciator 
Gunart Jarring had been able to eke 
out— without making anv new prog- 
tess of their own. The Soviet Union 
in these talks merely acted as Nasscr’s 
lawser, said Mrs. Meir, and the lawver 
takes instructions frony his client. Yet 
she did not wholly despair. “At Icast 
we know one thing,” she said in an- 
swer to my question, “Tf can only end 
i peace 

Perhaps her 


es 
a a 


view was unduly opti- 
mistic, Perhaps one more giant par- 
ovwssmn will be required before the 
Arabs realize that they have no choice 
bat ta accept in their midst a perma- 
nent Esracl with secure boundaries and 
snvcteign rights. Perhaps Egypt's Nas- 
sor, recognizing that his hope of har- 
assing Psracl into withdrawing withoul 
negotiations is surcly doomed, will fecl 
ehbrated by history, politics—and his 
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a i wan self-proclaimed role as leader of 
es | netoniy the Middle East but also the 
1 mute Arab and Moslem worlds—-to 
© altempt some dramatic act, such as 
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But fopic and caution have plaved a 
greater vole in the actions, if not the 
words, of Arab leaders ever sinee the 
hinniltation of the Six-Day War, For 
the combined armed might of the Arab 
world to be defeated once again by a 
hation less populous than the cily of 
Cairo alone would be, they realize, a 
disaster. The Soviet. Union has re- 
armed the Arab nations to their 1967 
prewar levels, trained thetr personnel 
ancl encouraged their defiance. But 
Moscow's Jeaders can hardly be enthu- 
stastic about the prospects of another 
all-out war in which their expensive 
equipment would once again be cap- 
tured, abandoned, or destroyed, their 
protégés routed, and their own stand- 
ing impaired for having failed to inter- 
vene in force. The Kremlin bosses like 
it the way itt is—no real war in the 
Middle East that might suck in other 
nations, and no real peace that might 
lessen Arab dependence upon them. 

The Israelis do not like it the way 
it is. The Arab attempt to wage a war 
of attrition has not worn them down, 
but its weekly toll of Jives, however 
small in terms of other wars, is large 
in a tiny nation that sanctifics human 
life. A vast proportion of Israel's popu- 
lation is serving in the armed forces; 
too much of its economy is committed 
to wartime mobilization; and the ten- 
sions produced by a necessary preoc- 
cupation with security are inevitably 
fatiguing. Isracl wanis peace and is 


more willing to compromise than some - 


her leaders 
prepared,” Mrs. 


public statements from 
have implied. “We are 
Mcir told me,” to go to the conference 
table tomorrow without any lines 
drawn-on a map, without any precon- 
ditions whatsoever.” 

But that conference will not be con- 


PdAdOOY: Lond Isract can afford 


90 _ as dapteasant as it is. Pts, 
the litle nation feels, is on its sidly: 
Sitting behind the Suez Canal and 
Sinai Desert to the west and the Jor- 
dan River to the east, its cities no 
longer live in daily: fear of a sudden 
successful air raid or blitzkreig. (The 
Jordan River,” said an Isracli leader, 
‘Is no longer much of a river-—but as 
a lank barricr it is very helpful.”) 
Isracl will not permit the Arabs to 
gain control of the air, nor will it 
permit ther to miscalculate their 
strength by conducting intermittent at- 
tacks with impunity. By demonstrat- 
ing an ability to retaliate at will, Israel 
makes clear to the Arabs that they 
could not win the next war. But no 
matter how numerous, well trained, 
and well equipped the cnemy becomes, 
Jerusalem's rrilitary leaders told me, 
Isracl will never again be driven by 
fear into striking an all-out pre-emp- 
tive blow. Its fighting men are superior 
because they fight not out of religious 

national hatred but out of concern 
for the survival of their families and 
nation. Its population, despite the cas- 
ualties and the tension, has been in- 
fused since the 1967 war with a spirit 
of determination and a. sense of per- 
manence tnlike anything they had be- 
fore. The Tsraclis are suffering, but 
they arc not complaining. They can 
wait. 

How long can her Arab neighbors 
wait? Arms from the Sovict Union and 
subsidics from their wealthier col- 
Icagucs arc poor substitutes for the 
boost to their economies that peace 
and disarmament would make pos- 
sible. Growing pressures of increasing 
populations are adding to their handi- 
caps. The longer the Suez Canal re- 
mains closed, the longer the Western 
(Continued on page 66) 


“1 suppose vou can only be awakened with a kiss.” 
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maritime nations learn to do without 
it, much to Egypt's despair, Each day 
that goes by without either an Arab 
mililary victory or a restoration. of 
their lost territories adds to ihe ques- 
tions in the minds of the Arab peo- 
ple about what their leaders have 
been telling them. Some day——perhaps 
afler another war, perhaps after -one 
or more changes in government, per- 
haps next month or next year or in 
the next decade or even century—the 
leaders of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and 
other Arab nations will agree to seek 
a peaceful accommodation wilh Israel. 

There are only three kinds of ac- 
commodation: f) forcing Isracl back 
to all the pre-1967 borders that bred 
constant terror and tension, an alter- 
native which Israel can never accept; 
; ' 2) permitting Israel to retain all the 
F fi Biggest world-wide selection. Many ex- Arab territory she vecupicd j in the Six- 
if clusive. New, different for year-round Day War, an alternative that the Arabs 
H shopping. : can never accept; and 3) effecting a 
ul compromise peace treaty hammered 


poo out by both sides on the basis of pres- 
] SCHwARz I ent realities and future self-interests. 7 : it} ; 
! Dept. 149, 745 Fitth Aves Fifth Ave., ute ¥., W. ¥. 10022 | Fomulating such a treaty wil not be unity 
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peace treaty that gives neither side all he Futures 
that it asks. Israel may hold the stra- |’ bs munity Co nseling p ro-. 
tegic military cards now but those ~ grath adsicté his abiimufity: 
cards offer security rather than solace. to. progress through self- CS 
“Our real prayer,” Yigal Allon told me, help. ‘ 
‘Is not to win the next Middle East 
war but to avert it.” His prayer should 
be reflected in our own, 
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esca n. Also we must make it clear to the enemy that we have the 
staying power -we're willing to continue for thirty years--and that 
we happen to be richer and more powerful. 

“Q. Why do you oppose a greater American effort? 

“A. By our escalating the war and simultancons hustling around 
searching for peaceful formulas, we produce only one effect: We con- 
vince the other side that we're impaticnt and have no staying power. 

“Q. In this present situation in Vietnam, would you attempt to 
lead the other side to de-cescalate, perhaps by stopping our bombing 
of the North? ps 

“A, No, because some bombing of the North, I think, is desirable 
simply as a form not only of payment for North Vietnam’s involvement 
in the South, which is quite deliberate, but also for military logistical 
reasons. ‘There’s no doubt that bombing does interfere with the enemy’s 
cfforts. 

“Q. You said you would oppose sending in 1.5 million Americans 
hecause Victnam is not worth that cost. Why do you oppose pulling out 
of Vietnam entircly? 

“A. T don’t think a country like the United States can commit itself 
to the extent it has, and ‘chicken out.’ The consequence of getting out 
would be far more costly than the expense of staying in.” (“U.S. Will 
Be Involved for Rest of Century,” U.S. News @ World Report, Feb, 
26, 1968) 


A former aide to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson: 


“We are in a box in Victnam-~a six-sided box we did not intend 
to make and cannot seem to break. Briefly, those six si. s can he 
summed up in three sentences: Our worldwide military ; limacy can- 
not produce a victory and our worldwide political primacy cannot 
permit a withdrawal. We are unable to transfer our will to the South 
Vietnamese and unable to break the will of the North Vietnamese. 
Any serious escalation would risk Chinese or Sovict inte vention and 
any serious negotiation would risk a Communist South Victnam. 

“First... we have made Victnam a test of our word and our will; 
and we cannot simply abandon that commitment without incurring 
unacceptable injury to our interest all over the globe . . . this is not 
simply a matter of pride or prestige; it is a reality of responsibility... . 

“Second . . . to use the plenary power of our military might . . . 
would require Peking and Moscow to make good on their own com- 
mitments to Hanoi. . . . Neither could afford to accept a military 
victory for what they would regard as capitalist ageression on China’s 
very borders. ... 

“Third, our Vietcong and North Vietnamese adversarics refuse to 
accept or even contemplate defeat... (and) have captured for them- 
selves the banner of Vietnamese Nationalism. .. . 

“The fourth side of the box is our inherent inability to implant 


democracy in another country, integrity in their government, initiative 


in their military and enthusiastic support in their populace... . 
“Fifth is our demonstrated inability to employ our cleai-cut mili- 
tary superiority with sufficiently conclusive results to save South Viet- 


i 
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nam without destroying it and to force North Vietnam to the bargaining 
table... 

“Vhe sixth and final side of the box is the impossibility of any 
negotiations that will not assure both: American withdrawal from the 
scene and full Vietcong participation in any postwar clections and 
government . . . very possibly leading to a Communist-dominated 
government. 

“That box berins to look more and more like a coffin for Ameri- 
can hopes and ideals... . : 

“The basic question... is whether we stay in this box, sending 
more troops to fight more battles in more territorics. for many more 
years or whether we choose instead to attempt to break out through 
whichever side we believe contains the Icast unacceptable risks. . . . 

“What then would [ recommend? It is far casier to complain about’ 
both the Asian flu and the impotence of all of the various remedies 
than to find a cure. But at least we can minimize the damage to our 
own body when we have the flu and minimize the danger of spreading 
it to others, We can, in Vietnam, restrict our effort and commitment 
to emphasize the protection of South Victnamese civilians instead of 
assaults on enemy forces. We can do more to avoid the destruction: of 
the country and culture we are there to save. We can end the bombing 
of the North, not because Hanoi demands it, but because its limited 
cffectiveness has not proven to be worth its cost in American resources 
in world opinion. We can pursue unconditional talks with all parties, 
including the National Liberation Front, with the same ingenuity 
and relentless consistency with which we have prosecuted the war. 

“We can encourage the rise of independent political forces in the 
South capable of sustaining both peace negotiations and a coalition 
government with the N.1..1', We can make more clear to the other side 
that we are not determined upon either their destruction or our con- 


‘trol of the South’s future. We can hope that our de-escalation will be 


matched by theirs but modily ours, regardless of their reaction, to a 
level that can be indefinitely maintained at less cost and less risk 
until a reasonable settlement is possible... . 

“Our sacrifices would not have been in vain—-for we would have 
prevented a Communist military conquest, preserved South Victnam’s 
very existence and entrusted its future to an clectoral majority instead 
of an armed minority. 

“That, in this day and age, is all the victory one should ask.” (Re- 
marks, Conference on Vietnam, American Jewish Congress, New York, 


N. Y., Mar. 3, 1968) 


WILL NUCLEAR WEAPONS BE USED? 
The defense correspondent of The Times (London): 


“Tf Khesanh was in danger of being overrun by the North Victna- 
mese army would the United States use nuclear weapons to retricve the 
situation? The official Washington reaction to this question has been 
that the President has not considered such a suggestion and because no 
such decision could be taken by anybody else but the President ipso 
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~ The Importance of Being Civil 


John Kennedy in his Inaugural 

plea for peace, “remembering 
on both sides that civility is not a sign 
of weakness... .” 

Many of those heartfelt injunctions to 
“hath sides” seen fost or forgotten lo- 
day. Indeed that snowy Inaugural Day, 
that speech, that new age of poetry and 
power which they inaugurated, all seem 
longer ago than they truly were. But few 
of the phrases which summoned an en- 
lire people at that hour are more fre- 
quently forgotten today than President 
Kermedy's request for “civility” in for- 
cign policy. 

The Red Chinese, their 
claim to seniority in civilization, were 
uneivil in their comments on that speech 
and have remained uncivil in reject- 
ing every (vig of an olive branch since 
offered. Soviet leaders, although: at Teast 
not resorting to the — shoe- banging 
pyrotechnics of an cartier day, have re- 
escalated the Coll War rhetoric of insin- 
nation and insult, (Fortunately for the 
Western world, the Savicts and Chinese 
save their choicest examples of vitupera- 
tian for each other.) 

Diplomatic discourlesy is nol confined 
to large and pawerful nations, One need 
only note the incessant harangues of al- 
most any Albanian or North Korean 
spokesnian, Nor is it confined to Com- 
nimist states. Delegates fron African 
nations regularly walk ant on speakers, 
speeches, or even discussions of which 
they disapprove. Arab and Israeli leaders 
boyeatt each other to an extreme thal is 
best summed up by Sam Goldwyn’s al- 


30 


66 Gy" LET US BEGIN anew,” said 


whatever 


leged advice regarding movie critics: 
“Don't pay any attention to them—don’t 
even ignore them.” Somehow nearly 
every nation, large and small, seems to 
find it necessary to ignore, insult, or 
indict with harsh tongue some other 
nation, large or small, 

Unfortunately, our own country has 
not been free from incivility in diplo- 
matic word and deed. Indeed, the ac- 
celeration of events in Vietnam seems to 
have heightened our tendencies in this 
respect, War is war, it is said, and the 
enemy is the enemy. But are our war 
aims advanced by the sweeping rhetoric 
of denunciation? Will our willingness to 
enter serious negotiations be believed if 
the enemy feels we are capable of treat- 
ing him only with contempt? 

Nor is our conduct only a matter of 
the Vietnamese war. No doubt it is pro- 
tocol to return to the Fast German re- 
gime a note on disarmament we would 
not deign to open--or to exclude the Gu- 
ban, Albanian, and Mongolian U.N. del- 
egates from a White House reception, 
slating as grounds the fact that we had 
no diplomatic relations with them, but 
nevertheless inviting the Brazzaville, 
Congo delegate, whose government was 
uot recognized then, either, No doubt 


it is accepted diplomatic practice for | 


American ambassadors to walk out on 
offensive ‘speeches delivered by spokes- 
men for our adversaries. But should not 
protacol and diplomacy in modern times 
take into account what is potentially 
tension-reducing or tension-building as 
well as what is formally and tradition- 
ally correct? Would civility in any of 


Hovogititintizs regarded af & 
sigiy © MRNCSSE * 


No nation on carth is stronger than 
the United States. We would denion- 
strate our confidence in that strength, in 
my view, by: refusing to stoop to the 
petty discourtesies required by  tradi- 
tional diplomatic practices and protocol, 
If we feel_our case is weak or shameful, 
let ug change it. But if we are proud of 
our course and ow convictions—if we 
are immune to threals and abuse-then 
surely we have no need to fear any kind 
of contact or communication on any sub- 
ject with anybody, anywhere, any time. 
Responding to discourtesy with more 
discourtesy may demonstrate our dls- 
agreement or our displeasure—but it is 
hardly a display of our self-assurance. 


ry 

I HE problem is not confined to the 
Department of State. The Mayor of New 
York, with obviously political motives, 
felt compelled to snub the King of 
Sandi Arabia upon the latter's visit to 
New York. Later, in massive retaliation, 
twelve Islamic Chiefs of Mission boy- 
cotted the Mayor's dinner dance for 
U.N. delegates. ‘fhe AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives to the International Labor Or- 
ganization boycotted its sessions when 
a Communist president was chosen. No 
doubt the State Department deplored 
these and: similar actions—but_its own 
example makes removal of the mote 
from other eyes more difficult. 

Before liberal and intellectual critics 
nod toa quickly in agreement let them 
consider the discourtesies practiced in 
their own ranks. For students and fac- 
ulty members to walk out on a distin. 
guished commencement speaker is the 
height of rudeness, whatever their dis- 
agreement with his policies. For anti-war 
demonstrators to interrupt the President 
of the United States with chanting or 
heckling, or to smear his motorcade 
with paint, is a demonstration not of 
their pacifistic zeal but of their militant 
bad manners. (It is also the kind of ac 
that encourages among extremists af 
every shade a disrespect for the office of 
the Presidency, and this can create an 
atmosphere in which an uglier violence 
can be—and has been bred.) 

Vf any faction within the anti-Victnar 
movement is so Jacking in logical appe.! 
thal its members must resort to intol- 
erance, insults, and illegality, then that 
faction deserves to be ignored, If, on the 
other hand, its members can respect the 
rights and views of others, and seck an 
orderly change through reasoned ap 
peals to the majority, then their cause 
and their spokesmen are more likely ta 
earn similar respect. To be sure, there 
would stil be no guarantee that ther 
views—or those of any group in a free 
society—would prevail. But a show of 
civility would not be a sign of weakner 

—Treopore C. SORENSEN, 


SR/ November 26, 1964 
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BOOKSELLERS’ STAKE IN 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


 CtA-RBP90-01089R000100040001-7 ~ 


Lhold every man a debtor to his profession; jrom 
the which as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a 
help and ornament thereunto. FRANCIS BACON 


In three speeches at the ABA convention, booksellers’ were alerted to the 
ways in which they may be injurcd—and their scrvice to citizens impaired 
—by new trends against intellectual freedom. , 

Both Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers and chairman of the 
National Book.Committee, and Theodore Sorensen, author and former 
aide to President Kennedy, made the case with frightening clarity (PW, 
June 9, and page 41 this issuc). In addition, legal threats, coming about 
because of a wave of public anger against pornography, were defined by 
Alan Suits, Michigan paperback wholesaler (page 49). 

We are entering an cra when, on many fronts, Americans who believe 
in an open society and a free market for idcas are being forced into a 
defensive position. Some of the things Ted Sorensen said provided am- 
munition for the fight that may now be starting. In addition to what is 
quoted on page 41, he said, in part: ies 

“The book business necds only one assurance to flourish anywhere 


in the world, and that is the assurance of intellectual freedom. Books can ~ 


be successfully written, published and sold wherever they can be freely 
purchased, debated and read—but nowhere else. Throughout history 
and throughout the world, liberty and literature, therefore, have inevitably 
risen and fallen together. Where intellectual freedom dics, the book 


- business dies. Whenever such labels as blasphemy or heresy or sedition 


Pil 


JUNE 16, 1969 


have been applied to the written and spoken word, or whenever the 
pressures of public officials or public opinion have sought to stifle voices 
that are unorthodox or unpopular or uncomfortable, or whenever the 
guarantecs of free speech and free press are imparted only to Truth with 
a capital ‘T’? and are witheld from Error with a capital ‘F,’ then in those 
lands and at those times, authors become either flunkeys or fugitives. 
Publishers are either overcontrolled or underground. And those book- 
sellers who survive are forced: to operate without. pride, if not profit. 
“For that reason, the American book industry has always been in the 


forefront of the fight against any threat, public or private, official or - 


personal, to intellectual freedom in this country. 

“The book publishers and booksclicrs must always be especially wary 
of any effort to prescribe or proscribe what is acceptable, what is debatable, 
and what is printable in the world of idcas and ideology. When freedom 
of expression is threatened anywhere in America, the members of your 
industry have a special obligation to respond, for, the liberty you save may 
be your own.” : , 

Disruption of free expression on the campus, Mr. Sorensen emphasized, 
is closely linked to the freedom of' publishing and bookselling. “Freedom 
cannot flourish in an atmospherc of fear created by the burning of crosses 
or the bearing of arms, by policemen indiscriminatcly swinging night- 
sticks or by vandals ransacking files... . Tf we allow frecdom of cx- 
pression to be curbed in the universities, then T warn you that the book 
industry may be.next.” 

The strong support that censors may readily muster from the public was 
dramatized by Mr. Sorensen when he cited a recent California opinion 
poll in which 57% of the voters sampicd said “that professors who advo- 
cate controversial ideas have no place in a publicly supported university.” 

Many Americans have too little grounding in the necessity for 
intellectual frecdom. Bookinen, as Mr. Sorensen said, must be quick “to 
stand up and object against any encroachment” upon it. | C.B.G. 
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_ - Who Are the Isolationists? 


among those who developed or 

defended the Americanization of 
the Vietnamese war to label their 
critics as “isolationists.” Unless we are 
prepared to take the same stand and 
the same policy in future Vietnams, 
they say, we will return the United 
States to the dangerous ostrich-like 
position it occupied when the Second 
World War was first brewing. The 
coming “Great Debate” on U.S. foreign 
policy foreseen by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk should heighten this issue, 
as he suggests; but it will not do so 
isolationism is projected as the only al- 
ternalive to Vietnam-type intervention- 
ism, as he seems to imply. 

To be sure, critics of our policy in 
Vietnam have been called worse things 
than “isolationists.” But this is more than 
a question of labels. Many of us share 
the Secretary's opposition to a retum to 
isolationism. We know America cannot 
afford to be alone--politically, militarily, 
or econmnically alone—in a world domi- 


T [enone is a growing tendency 


nated by hostile interests. Nor can we in 


good [ith abandon those obligations to 


the community of nations which our 
national power, wealth, and conscience, 
as well as our national interests impose 
upon us. We need allies in this world. 
We need friends. We need respect. And 


‘our past policy of escalation in Vietnam 


hurt far more than it helped in this 


_ regard. 


If the new Administration insists on 
a hard line in Paris, seeking at the nego- 
tiating table what could not be won on 
the battlefield—if the new President. be- 
lieves, as some have written, that Viet- 
nam, like Korea, can be settled with the 
threat to unleash our nuclear weapons— 
if disappointment and impatience lead 
to a renewal of the bombing of the 
North, or an increase in the bombing of 
Laos and Cambedia, or a new American 
thrust somewhere else in the world— 
America will truly be isolated in the 
worst possible way. 

Those who advocate a policy of “no 
more Vietnams” do not thereby deserve 
the label of isolationists. They are re- 
spousible realists whe recognize the 
practical limitations of our military and 
diplomatic power. They realize that we 
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our way upon other peoples. They «.. 
us to lead by the force of example, nue 
force of arms, by emphasizing multi 
lateral instead of national solutions, and 
non-military instead of military means, 
That is not isolationism. 

On the other hand, those who devel. 
oped or now cefend these past few vears 
of America’s policy in Vietnam—who 
look upon our role as that of world 
policeman and who advocate a hard 
line in the Paris talks today—these are 
the real isolationists. 

Already, escalating the hot war in 
Vietnam, and the cold war in general, 
have cost us heavily in terms of interna. 
tional prestige and respect. They have 
diminished the attention and assistance 
we have been able to give to the Atlan. 
tic alliance, to the Alliance for Progress, 
and to other key spots around the globe, 
They have helped to build unnecessary 
economic barriers between ourselves 
and the rest of the world. 

Because of the war in Vietnam, and 
its effects on our budget, our economy, 
our international accounts, and our out- 
flow of gold, we have witnessed unprec- 
edented controls on the overseas invest- 


ments of American corporations, unsuc- . 


cessful restraints on American tourism 

abroad, and a revival of high tariff pro- 

tectionist sentiment in the Congress. 
Because of the war in Vietnam, United 


States trade in non-strategic goods with _ 


Eastern Europe has continued at a piti- 
fully low level, limiting our influence in 
the evolution of that region. 

Because of the war in Vietnam, our 


Government has been unable and un- | 


willing to assist those less affluent parts 
of the world whose freedom of choice is 
threatened by chaos, and equally unable 
and unwilling to apply sufficient: re- 
sources at home to the mammoth tasks of 


ending the shocking conditions of urban. ._ 
deprivation and discrimination which: 


are more responsible than anything clse 
for the worsening of our image around 
the world. 
Because of the war in Vietnam, finally, 
we have handicapped our nation’s pros- 
> pects for new agreements on disarm: 
meut with the Soviet Union, a new 2p- 
proach to Mao’s China, and new steps 
toward a world of law instead of despair. 
In short, the dangers of a trend to- 
ward isolationism in American foreiaé 
policy are very real. But they have ke: 
brought on less by doves than by hav! 
<by those whose responses to [8° 


challenge of Communisin still asses 


that American omnipotence and omit 

i : : a 

science require our omnipresence? 
' 


those, finally, who mav have forgot!?® 
that this nation was founded by u °? 


hat Aer Nt, mindful of their obligations to pay “4 
(GEL =" decent respect to the opinions of mas- 
AL EAPEY kind.” —THEopoRE C. SoRENSEN- 


SR/ January 11, 1969 
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A Personal Memoir 


“A beautiful life—-so unfairly brief but so incredibly full.” 


By THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


PHN begin with, Robert Kennedy is 
dead. No words cao alter that un- 
alterable fact. No tears can console 

our inconsolable grief, and no monument 

er memorial can replace that irreplace- 
able figure whose leadership and laugh- 
ier and love of follow man are now lost. 

Thus it is hard for those of us who 
loved aud looked to him to expose our 
wounds with words before time has 
crusted them over just a little. But much 
of what is being spoken and written 
today revolves around Robert Kennedy’s 
death; and we shall only be multiplying 
the tragedy of tht mindless, senscless 
act if our uiemuries do not revolve 
around his life. 

It is not his death but his life that 
speaks volumes against the folly and fu- 
hility of violence. [f his spirit now cries 
out to us to halt, it calls upon us to halt 
not merely the unlimited sale of guns, 
but the unlimited killing of men, whether 
it is done in defiance of the law or in the 
name of the law, by an assassin or by a 
vation. And to urge in his name repres- 
sive anti-crime legislation which he op- 
posed is to turn tragedy into travesty. 

Oh yes, much will be said and written 
ehout his death, Let us honor and re- 
tavmtber his life. It was a beautiful life— 
so unfairly brief but so incredibly full, 
natrked by sorrow but overflowing with 
joy, too short to do all that he wanted to 
do, but long enough to leave more last- 
tug legacies to all mankind than a legion 
of lesser men could have achieved at 
twice his age. It was a meaningful life— 
blossed with the love of a wonderful wife 
ead children, curiched by the shining 
taample of « brother whom he loved 
«ol served ancl helped make great. 

sad yet, for such a public man, it 

Wea surprisingly private life. He was 

woe by millions. excoriated by thou- 

is but kuewn truly known, by very, 

Stew. Phase who saw only the tovgh- 

bess of lis bivte cuuld not have believed 

Ue tenderness of bis heart. Those who 

fo celed at the maujesty of his public 

Po crace coul net have understood the 

Pe qeste af fis private thoughts. It 

“old sarpris these critics who spoke 

stupidly about his rathlessness to 
brow that in fuet, in the poet’s words, 

His life was su gentle. avd the elements 

*e mixed in hin, that aabie might stand 

“its feet and sav ta al 


all the world. this 


? 
blur the picture. Because his foes tried 
to picture him as tough, ambitious and 
relentless, we tried to say that he was 
not. But he was--tough enough to with- 
cud those slings and arrows of misfor- 
tune and malice that have driven other 
men from the field, ambitious enough 
to crease his contribution to his coun- 
try, and relentless in his pursuit of justice 
for all and hopelessness fur none, 
Unlike his brother, Robert Kenuedy 
never became President of the United 
States~although I truly believe he was 
on his way to becoming one of the great- 
est-but he molded more minds and 
inspired more hearts in this and other 
nations than nearly all of the men who 
served in that exalted post. Like his 
brother, he forsook comfort for country, 
xrew wiser and warmer as he grew older, 
preferred candor to clichés in both for- 
mal and informal utterances, laughed at 


womaelf more often than at others, for- 
eve even those who reviled him, and 
struck down by the assassin’s bullet 
the height of his power and glory. 

There is no curse upon the Kennedys. 
Tey have move than their share of ill 
sive because they had more than their 
siure of the courage and the conviction 
ceguired to dare and to try and to tempt 
e. They believed with Sir Francis 
E:xcon that there is no comparison be- 
rxpnen that which is lost by not succeed- 
aur and that which is Jost by not trying. 
“av died heroic deaths because they 

d heroic lives. : 

Those lives were not waste. The bit- 
ne-ness of our anguish today cannot 
ase us to forget the lasting value of 
wir valiant labors. And so it is that we 
pexmuember now, especially now, how 
E.ubert Kennedy appeared before the 
Sresmocratic National Convention’s mem- 
vaal service for his brother in 1964 and 
ated these words from Shakespeare: 


“When he shall die 

Take him and cut him out in little stars 

and he shall make the face of heaven 
so fine 

‘That all the world will be in love with 
night... 


—Paul Conklin, Pix, 
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An address delivered February 22 at the Chicago 


Catholic Interracial Council’s John F. Kennedy 
award dinner honoring Fr. Richard F. Morrisroe. 


‘THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


+ WE HONOR tonight with words a man whose 
deeds have done honor to us all. In an age still 
riddled with complacency Fr. Richard . Morrisroe 
showed conviction. In an atmosphere of fear he had 
courage, Encountering hate, he responded with 
love. To those with malice he offered charity, and 
for seeking peace he suffered violence. 

John Kennedy, for whom this award is justly 
named, would have approved of its being conferred 
upon Fr, Morrisroe — not because they were both 
Catholics but-because they both despised injustice 
and defied inaction, not because they were both 
gunned down in the course of duty but. because they 
both believed that ‘one man can make a difference 
‘and every man ought to try.” John Kennedy went to 
Dallas, “Texas, and Richard Morrisroe went to 
Ifayneville, Alabama, not in an act of bravado or a 
gesture of defiance but on missions of reconciliation. 

“A man does what he must,” wrote the author of 
Profiles in Courage, “in spite of personal conse- 
quences, in spite of .. . dangers — and that is the 
basis of all human morality.’ Clearly, President 
Kennedy would have saluted Richard Morrisroe as 
another profile in courage. ; 


{ 


But, of course, not everyone has — not even all 
those who deplored the violence that befell him. 
While Fr. Morrisroe lay critically wounded in a 
Baptist hospital where nuns came to pray for his life, 
while black men north and south offered tears for 
this white man’s recovery, while Fr. Morrisroe’s 
friend and companion, the young seminarian Jona- 
than Daniels, lay dead as the result of the same 
shotgun assault, the county solicitor in Hayneville 
was quoted as saying to a reporter, in tones clearly 
shared by most of his constituents: “If they had been 
tending to their own business, like I tend to mine, 
they'd be living and enjoying themselves today.” 

If they had been tending to their own business — 
if they, in short, had been back in their own pulpits 
in their own cities — if they had only accepted the 
coumnon notion that a preacher's business is but to 


Mr. Sorensen, special counsel to the late President Ken- 
nedy, is an attorney with the New York law firm of Paul, 
Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton and Garrison. : : 
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preach —then everything would have been all 
right. That doctrine, [ regret to say, has not been 
applied to Fr. Morristoe alone, nor has it been 
expressed by southern racists alone. It has been 
increasingly applied to that increasing number of 
clergymen of all faiths who have chosen to engage in 
direct action on behalf of civil rights in the north, or 
peace in Vietnam, or better treatment for the poor. 
It has been expressed by businessmen and by bish- 


ops, by politicians and professors, by fellow clergy- - 


men and communicants, [t underlies a growing 
debate in this nation’s churches today, from Albany 
to Sacramento, from Milwaukee to Mississippi. 
That debate is not confined to the Catholic 
Church, as many assert. The issue may be newer to 


most Catholics. Their traditional concepts may be - 


more sharply exposed. But clergymen of other faiths 
have also been warned or forced to cease and desist 


their social action activities — warned or forced by 
by their financial supporters, by 


their superiors, 
their trustees or by their congregations. “In the 
past,” said Robert McAfee Brown, a leading Protes- 
tant observer, “controversial ministers were burned. 
Now they just get fired.” Clergymen of all faiths in 
Mississippi and Alabama denounced what they 
called the “outside intervention” of their northern 
colleagues. Protestant ministers in California have 
bitterly assailed those taking part in a local agricul- 
tural strike. And one of the most famous Protestant 

reachers has chided his fellow pastors for “going far 
ted the Ten Commandments.” 

In a sense they have. Particularly since a man 
named Kennedy in 1963 and a place called Selma in 
1965 galvanized them into action on civil rights, 
more and more clergymen — and nuns — have been 
found in picket lines, in protest marches, in the 
organization of boycotts, and even in jail. They have 
expressed a concern over Vietnam that goes far 
beyond traditional religious pacifism. They have 
encouraged strikes by the underpaid and demonstra- 
tions by the underprivileged. They have stirred 
division and dissension in their own churches and 
communities, embarrassed established business and 
political interests, involved themselves in issues not 
traditionally or directly related by most people to 
the gospel and subjected themselves to indignity and 
humiliation. It is not, therefore, surprising that 


‘Tue CiristiAN GENTURY 
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some of them — not all, not even most, but some of 
them — have been silenced without explanation, or 
driven from their pulpits, or shipped out of the 
country, or forced to cancel speaking engagements, 
or opposed as outsiders by local clerics, or denied the 
funds they needed to carry on the work of their 
churches and church schools. 


The meaning of this debate for our churches has 7 


been weighed in the religious press and by clergy- 
men concerned over these negations — particularly 
in some parts of the Catholic press, including an 
excellent recent issue of Ave Maria magazine. But I 


” speak tonight because I believe it is time that some- 
~ one who i ‘is not a Catholic or a clergyman was heard 


on this issue. I think it is ‘time that we weighed the 
effects of such repression not only on the church but 


‘on the country. I leave to theologians (and to more 


regular churchgoers) the question of a clergyman’s 


- obligations to his superiors. J am talking about his 


obligations to his country. 
No man has been more concerned than I, after my 


experiences in the campaign of 1960, about the 
appropriate role of clergymen in public affairs — 
- but no man is more concerned than I today about 


the disastrously narrow limits which have beer 
placed on that role in some quarters. 


I 


-The United States of America is not so rich in 
intellectual and inspirational leadership, or so cer: 
tain of its course in the world, or so perfect in. the 
treatment of its citizens, that it can afford the sup- 
pression or repression of any thoughtful view or 
voice — and that includes the views and. voices of 
our. preachers as well as our teachers, editors, 
authors and others. We cannot afford to listen mere- 


.ly to spokesmen for the state and the status quo, for 


the comfortable and the conformed. We have 
enough timidity and stupidity in our ranks. without 


? » saying “Sit down” to the Richard Morrisroes of this 


world who are willing to stand up and be counted. 

I do not say that any of these movements — civil 
rights, peace, antipoverty and others— would 
wholly collapse if clergymen were not allowed to 
take part. But I do say that these ministers of the 
gospel have a special contribution to make. Unlike 


- political and business leaders, unlike the often com- 


petitive leaders of civil rights and other kinds of 


. organizations, churchmen are in an ideal position to 


remain above suspicion of self-interest. By casting 
out fear and hate as they have been trained to do, 
they can prevent the extremists from taking over 
these movements. Fr, Morrisroe can testify other- 
wise, but their very presence can also. discourage 
violence: As one of the churchmen involved in the 
California grape strike explained it, ‘No one wants 
to be cited in the newspapers for beating up a 
minister.” 

The man who shot Fr. Morrisroe in the back and 


of nyt 


killed Jonathan Daniels was acquitted of under on 
the grounds that these clergymen carried weapons, 
Indeed they did — not knives or guns but the weap- 
ons all clergymen should carry: love and reason and 
trust. And these are the very weapons the civil 
rights and other movements must carry in the difli- 
cult days ahead. 

Some of our more tolerant observers have de- 
clared that social action by a clergyman is perfectly 


‘permissible so long as he makes it clear that he is 


acting as a private citizen, not as a churchman. I 
reject that view. I am not certain that a clergyman, 
like a President, is ever a private citizen, wherever 
he may be and whatever collar he may be wearing. I 
am not certain the public could or would distin- 
guish between the clergyman’s role as prophet and 


his role as private citizen, And I am not even cer- 


tain the clergyman could. For his vocation is to 
protest evil and injustice —not merely with an 
empty, ill heeded string of ‘thou shalt nots” from 
the Sabbath pulpit but with daily deeds that, back 


up his doctrine. His obligation is to live as he 


lectures, to give active as well as verbal. witness to 
the gospel’s meaning for modern problems. 
Acting, therefore, not as a private citizen but as a 
churchman, he may often find himself in conflict 
with the views of those to whoin he reports. J repeat 


' that I have no desire to argue church structure here 


tonight. But I question whether the minister of any 
church is simply a hired hand, wholly the creature 


of his superiors or parishioners, wholly bound to: 


accept their dictates and doctrines on matters unre- 
lated to dogma, wholly unable to act in accordance 
with his own conscience and sense of justice. 

To be sure, he should not purport to speak for 
them. He should not deliberately pressure or em- 
barrass their position, But surely there is a 2,000- 
year-old precedent for a preacher’s going beyond 


_ good words to good deeds, and then going beyond 


those good deeds to a direct challenge of both 
religious and secular authorities, and then going 
beyond even that direct challenge to enduring im- 
prisonment and violence in order to alter man’s 
ways. Surely, as one clergyman has put it, the mem- 
bers of his profession were not intended to be 


. nothing but an ancient Greek chorus, merely stand- 


ing on the side of the stage and offering occasional 
comments as the tragedy unfolds. Was it not Car- 
dinal Newman who told Gladstone he would pro- 
pose a toast, “to conscience first and the pope 


.. second’? 


Most men of the cloth, one critic recently 
charged, are’ not competent to deal with such: issues. 
But who among -us 7s -competent to solve the 
problems of Vietnam or Watts? The stakes are too 
great to leave war to the generals, or civil rights to 
the professionals, or poverty to the social workers. 
And why should moral battles to right old wrongs, 
in scriptural fashion, be left entirely to the Jaymen 
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“must learn by doing, by involving themselves in the 
practical problems of men. The Civil Rights bill of 
1964, ac cording to Senator Russell of Georgia, 
passed because ‘those damned preachers had got the 
idca it was a moral issue. "Indeed they had — and 
indeed it was. 


Wi 


Of course, there will always be churches and 
churchmen who shun the problems of the world, 
_ who preach and prefer a religion of pomp and 

ceremony unrclated to public affairs, who measure 
their success by the number of “decisions for Christ” 
“which look to another life and another world. Cler- 
gymen involved in the California grape-pickers 
strike were accused by the local ministerial associa- 
tion of not staying within the “spiritual area.” 


Questions of race, said certain other clerics, have 


nothing to do with’ questions. of religion; while -it 
was interesting to note in Selma a year ago which of 
our famous clergymen were there, it was equally 
interesting.to note which were not. As Msgr. George 
Casey of Lexington, Massachusetts, has observed, 
“There is more danger of the church becoming 
irrelevant than radical.” ; 

But these reverend leaders of irrelevance are not, 
I am convinced, the leaders of the new and future 
church. More and more clergymen — including the 
recent winners of this award (all of whom, interest- 


ingly enough, know the inside of a jail) — recognize . 


that their ministry belongs ‘most with those who 
need it most — not with the white middle class and 
upper class establishments but with the poor, 
Christ’s favorite people, with the peacemakers, with 
the oppressed. The spirit of rencwal in the Catholic 
Church — and indeed in all churches — has been 
advanced by religion’s most enlightened leaders not 
mercly as a matter of ncw vestments and new liturgy 
but of atoning for the church’s own guilt on these 
basic issues of race and poverty and peace, of sufter- 
ing with the world’s sufferers in order to communi- 
cate better with them, and of granting more free- 
dom to the church’s own clergymen in order to gain 
more freedom for the church. 

Is all this really so new? Richard Morrisroc in 
Hayneville was simply followmg the path of 
Francis of Assisi: to sow Jove where there is hatred, 
pardon where there is injury, hope where there is 


despair, Hight where there is darkness. He was not an - 


“outsider.” For injustice is never local. Our concern 
cannot be geographic. And ours would be a poorer 
world if Christ bad never left Nazareth, or Paul 
‘Tarsus, or Pope Paul the Vatican, or Martm Luther 
hing Atlanta, or Richard Morrisroc Chicago. 

Let us:not assume, however, that there are no 
limits to this kind of clerical activity. It is a basic 
right because it is a basic responsibility, to be exer- 
ciscd responsibly -— not indiscriminately, not  iim- 
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tion can undo gains carefully achieved. Positive, 
constructive actions have a higher value than pro- 
tests that primarily seek publicity. Clergymen 
should not Jet themselves be used as mere symbols or 
shields. Not every possible cause and every tiny frag- 
ment of a problem need be tackled with a burst of 
defiance and disorder. Public opinion, after all, 
must be won, not alienated. Opposing sides must be 
reconciled, not polarized. The good of the church 
and its spiritual code cannot be forgotten. The 
participation of laymen must not be excluded. 

Above all, the mote in our own eye should not be 
ignored. We should not go to Hayneville or to 
Jackson or to Birmingham in order to forget about 
Chicago or New York or Boston. The mere fact that 
our cities already have Jocal ordinances against dis- 
crimination is no cause for relaxation or even pride, 
as can be seen by a comparison of white and Negro 
unemployment figures in northern and southern 
cities. 

It was easier in many ways to march at Selma last 
year than it is to admit today that’this problem is 
not just the south’s or the nation’s, or even the 
mayor’s or the school board’s, but ours — and we 
white liberals are part of the Negro’s problem. As 
this issue moves more rapidly from south to north, 
the pressures on our northern churches are going to 
increase — pressures from parishioners who want ne 
Negroes in the neighborhood, pressures from impor- 
tant contributors and important church leaders and 
important politicians. Then will be tested the cour- 
age and commitment of your churches far more than 
they were tested by the events in far-off Selma. 


IV 


One final word of caution. While the church must 
resist improper state pressures on these matters, so 
must it refrain from improperly pressuring the state. 
The lessons. of 1960 are too fresh in my mind to 
permit me to endorse tonight any weakening of 
church-state separation, even for the good causes 
here discussed. I am as opposed now as I was then to 
any church’s or churchman’s dictating to, or being 
dictated by, any government -- or being singled out 
for any: special privilege or punishment — or be- 
coming the tool of any party or administration, I 
hope that those clergymen who are newly active on 
what are necessarily political issues will nevertheless 
refrain from endorsing political candidates or politi- 

cal parties. : 

But church-state separation does not mean disre- 
earding the moral issues involved in public contro- 
versies. Church independence from. state control 


docs not mean independence only to support the 


state’s views. Nor can I understand, frankly, why 
some high clerical authorities who had no compunc- 
tions whatsoever about interfering with other public 
policy decisions — on cducation, for example, or 


‘Tuk Curt +N CrENTuRY 
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‘birth control — now refuse to let their subordinates 
work on the issues of Vietnam or civil rights. 
I hope that they will, upon reconsideration, let 
“, these men work. I hope that they will let them speak 
out — not only for the good of the church, which I 
do not judge, but for the good of the country. 
My fellow citizens: in the darkest period of the 
French Revolution, Edmund Burke begged that his 
. body be beaten into a drum to arouse all Europe 


against tyranny. We want no such sacrifice today. 


John Kennedy is gone. Jonathan Daniels is gone. 


Richard Morrisroe’s body has been beaten enough. 
The whole civil rights movement has too many 
martyrs already. But at least let no drum be muffled 
now. Let no voice of conscience be stilled. Let no. 
man of God be silenced. For as John Kennedy said, 
“this nation, for all its hopes and all: its boasts, 
will not be fully free until all its citizens are free.” 


Dilemma for Dr. King 


The Vietnam war is perhaps the greatest challenge of this 


. 4% AS THE LEADER of the Negro struggle for 
equality, Martin Luther King is faced with the 
perils of success. His movement, it is now clear, is 
going to bring America’s Negroes into the main- 
stream of national life. The job will not be done 
“NOW” or even within a generation, but the forces 
set in motion by five years of mass nonviolent effort 
are too far-reaching to be reversed. ‘The nation’s 
“white power structure” has come to realize not only 
that integration can be accomplished without major 
upheavals in.the present American socioeconomic 
system but also that it will in the long run serve to 
enrich that system. 

With victory on the horizon, the Negro leader- 

, ship — with Dr, King as its symbol — seems uncer- 

“tain about what to do next. ‘There is a strong 
temptation to dig in, to consolidate and expand the 
gains already made; in short, to begin playing the 
political game for an ever larger piece of the nation- 
al pie, as did the labor movement at the end of its 
rise, 


P 
\ J 

Such a feeling is natural. “Freedom Now!” trans- 
lated into more specific terms means for most 


cd 
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i 

» Negroes simply: “We want in!” Into the economy, 
° into the political circuses, into all the currents and 
; eddies of the American mainstream. ‘This is why the 
+ Muslims and Black Nationalists failed to catch on 


with the Negro masses: they preached revolution 
and prepared for an Armageddon which would 
§ = destroy the white world. But the average Negro 
& — doesn’t want to destroy anything; he wants to spread 
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F Myr, Fager, formerly on the staff of the Southern Chrestian 
[ - Leadership Conference, is now on the faculty of Friends 
5 World Institute in East Norwich, New York. 
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Negro leader’s career —and conceivably its culmination. 


CHARLES E. FAGER 


it around. He isn’t basically opposed to “the 
system”; he just doesn’t like being at its bottom. 
The way is not so clear for Dr. King, primarily 


_ because during his entire career his whole stance has 


been not merely an economic one but more basical- 
ly a moral one. He opposed segregation not simply 
because it was economically debilitating but because 
it was evil — and unchristian, Perhaps such a focus 
on ethical. matters was but part of a stratepy,.a 
necessity if the conscience of the nonsouthern white 
community was to be stirred and drawn into the 
struggle. If so, it now stands revealed as a two-edged 
sword, because many of the moral issues which Dr. 
King and the movement have raised in the restricted 
context of the segregated south have national and 
international contexts and implications as well. 
With the entry of the civil rights movement into the 


- level of full national participation, the leaders are 


no longer just confronting the nation with its re- 
gional sins but are themselves confronted — as full- 
fledged citizens and moral spokesmen — with the 
issues of over-all national policy. 

The most unsettling context for these issues is, of 
course, the war in Vietnam. Negro leaders, even up 
to last spring in Selma, frequently told draft-age 
males in their audiences that they had no business 
fighting for anything abroad until things were 
straightened out at home. Now, faced with the 


realities of tripled draft calls and Negro bodies . 
“being shipped home from southeast Asia, many are 


wishing they had kept their mouths shut. When 
some worker in Mississippi (who apparently hadn't 
got the word) seriously suggested that Negroes re- 
fuse the draft, the resulting flap reverbcrated all the 
way to Harlem and back. The traditional Uncle 
Tom leadership hastily scrambled aboard the John- 
son escalator; the militants, and Dr. King as the 
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The New and Future Clergy 


NE ENTRANCE of American 
clergymen into direct social action 


has, not surprisingly, produced 
strong counter-action in some quarters, 
Galvanized first on the civil rights issue 
by President Kennedy in 1963 and at 
Selma in 1965, clergymen of all faiths~ 
and nuns as well—have left their pulpits 
and parish houses to, involve themselves 
in such issues as civil rights, poverty, 
and peace. They have in growing num- 
bers been found in picket lines, in 
protest marches, in the organization of 
hbeveotts, and even in jail. Many have 
expressed a concern over Vietnam that 
goes far beyond traditional religious pa- 
cifism. Others have encouraged strikes 
by the underpaid and demonstrations by 
the underprivileged. They have stirred 
division and dissension in their own 
churches and communities, embarrassed 
established business and political inter- 
ests, related themselves to issues not tra- 
ditionally or directly related (by imost 
people) to the Gospels, and subjected 
themselves to indignity and humiliation. 
Thus it is not surprising that some of 
them-—not all, not even most, but some 
of thein -- have been silenced without 
explanation, or driven from their pulpits, 
forced to cancel speaking engage- 
ments, or opposed as outsiders by local 
clerics, or denied the funds they needed 
to carry on their churches and church 
schools. From Albany to Sacramento, 


‘from Milwaukee to Mississippi, assorted 


bishops, businessmen, theologians, and 
fellow clergymen have told the activists 
that preachers should stick to preaching. 

This issue is not confined to the Cath- 
olic Church, as often assumed. The issue 


24. 


may be newer to most Catholics. Their 
traditional concepts may be more sharply 
exposed, But clergymen of other faiths 
have also been warned or forced to cease 
and desist their social action activities by 
their superiors, by their financial sup- 
porters, by their trustees or by their con- 
gregations. “In the past,” said Robert 


' McAfee Brown, a leading Protestant ob- 


server, “controversial ministers were 
burned. Now they just get fired.” Clergy- 
men of all faiths in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama have denounced what they called 
the “outside intervention” of their North- 
ern colleagues. Protestant ministers in 
California have bitterly assailed those 
taking part in a local agricultural strike. 
And one of the most [famous Protestant 
preachers has chided his fellow pastors 
for “going too far beyond the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 


I LEAVE to theologians the question of 
a clergyman’s obligations to his superiors. 
T am interested in his obligations to his 
country. As one who has been particular- 
ly wary of clergymen’s mixing improp- 
erly in politics and public affairs, I am 
neverthicless concerned by the exces- 
sively narrow limits placed on their par- 
ticipation by some religious authorities. 

The United States is not so rich in in- 
tellectual and inspirational leadership, 
or so certain of its course in the world, or 
so perfect in the treatment of its citizens, 
that it can afford the suppression of any 
thoughtful view or voice—and that in- 
cludes the views and voices-of preachers 
as well as teachers, editors, authors, and 
others. We. cannot afford to listen merely 
to spokesmen for the state and the status 


quo, [or Re ie aoa and the con- 
aye enough timidity and 

y 38 our midst without telling 
those clergymen who are willing to 
stand up and be counted to sit down. 
It is not that any of these movements 

— civil rights, peace; antipoverty, and 
others—would wholly collapse if clergy- 
men were not allowed to take part. But 
they have a special contribution to make, 
Unlike political and business leaders, 
unlike the often competitive civil rights 
and other organizational leaders, church- 
men are in an ideal position to remain 
above all suspicion of self-interest. By 
living up to their tradition and training 
in casting out fear and hate, they can 
prevent extremists from taking over 
these movements. While tragic excep- 


tions are obvious, their very presence 


can discourage violence. 

Some more tolerant. observers have 
declared that social action by a clergy- 
man is perfectly permissible so long as 
he makes it. clear that he is acting as 
a private citizen, not as a churchman, 
But f am not certain that a clergy. 
man, like a President, is ever a private 
citizen, wherever he may be and what- 
ever collar he may be wearing. I am 
not certain that the public could or 
would distinguish between the clergy- 
man’s role as prophet and his role as 
private citizen. Nor am T even certain 
that the clergyman could make that dis- 
tinction, For his very vocation is to pro- 
test evil and injustice, to live as he lec- 
tures, to give active as well as verbal 
witness to the Gospel’s meaning for mod- 
ern problems—not merely with an empty, 
ill-heeded string of “Thou shalt nots” 
from the Sabbath pulpit, but with daily 
deeds that back up his doctrine. 

Acting as a churchman instead of a 
private citizen, he may often find him- 
self in conflict with the views of those to 
whom he reports. { have no credentials 
or desire to argue church structure. But 
I question whether the minister of any 
church is simply a hired hand, wholly 
the creature of his superiors or parish- 
ioners, wholly bound to accept their die- 
tates and doctrines on matters unrelated 
to dogma, wholly unable to act in ac 


cordance with his own conscience and: 


sense of justice. 

To be sure, he should not purport to 
speak for them. He should not deliber- 
ately pressure or embarrass them, But 
surely there is a 2,000-year-old  prece- 
dent for a preacher's going beyond good 
words to good deeds, and then going 
beyond those good decds to a direct 
challenge of both religious and secular 
authorities, and then going beyond even 
that direct challenge to enduring  im- 
prisonment and violence in order to alter 
man’s ways. 

Most men of the cloth, one critic has 
recently charged, are not’ competent to 
deal with such issues. But who among as 
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is NOES Se Se te rarer’ tay pore tees Pe | 
Vietnam ov Watts? fe. $90 
great to leave sia Be SVE BE ple 
vil rights to the professionals, or pov- 
erty to the social workers. And why 
should moral battles to right old wrongs, 
in scriptural fashion, be left to the lay- 
men of the church? Clergymen, like all 
the rest of us, must learn by doing, by 
involving themselves in the practical 
problems of men. The Civil Rights Bill 
of 1964, according to Senator Russell of 
Georgia, passed because “those damned 
preachers had got the idea it was a moral 
issue.” Indeed they had—and indced it 
was. 

Many communities and their clergy- 
men have denounced visiting pastors as 
“outsiders.” But injustice is never local. 
Compassion cannot be geographic. And 
ows would be a poorer world if Christ 
had never left Nazareth, or Paul Tarsus, 
or Pope Paul the Vatican, or Martin 
Luther King Atlanta, or the late James 
Reeb Boston. 

There will always, of course, - he 
churches and churchmen who shun the 
problems of the world, who preach and 
prefer a religion of pomp and ceremony 
unrelated to public affairs, who measure 
their success wholly by the number of 
“decisions for Christ” that look to an- 
other life and another world. Clergymen 
involved in the California grape-growers’ 
strike were accused by the local mini- 
sterial association of not staying within 
“the spiritual area.” Questions of race, 
said certain other clerics, have nothing 
to do with questions of religion. And, 
while it was interesting in Selma a year 
ago to note which famous clergymen 
were there,. it was equally interesting to 
note which were not. “There is more 
danger,” Monsignor George Casey of 
Lexington, Massachusetts, has observed, 
“of the Church becoming irrelevant than 
radical.” 

But these reverend leaders of irrele- 
vance, am convinced, are not the leaders 
of the new and future church. More and 
more clergymen recognize that their 
ministry belongs most with those who 
need it most—not with the white middle- 
class and upper-class establishments, but 
with the poor, Christ’s favorite people, 
with the peacemakers, with the op- 
pressed. The spirit of renewal in the 
Catholic Church — and indeed in all 
churches—has been advanced not merely 
as a matter of new vestments and new 
liturgy but of atoning for the church’s 
own guilt on such basic issues as race 
and poverty and peace. : 

A clergyman’s right to participate in 
direct social action activities if not only 
a basic right but a basic responsibility. 
It should be exercised responsibly, not 
indiscriminately, imprudently, or impet- 
uously. Rash, unprepared action can 
undo gains carefully achieved. Positive, 
constructive actions have a higher value 
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shields. Every possible cause need not 
be tackled with a burst of defiance and 
disorder. Public opinion must be won, 
not alienated. : 


Absove all, the mote in one’s own eye 
should not be ignored. Clergymen should 
not travel to Selma or Jackson or Birm- 
ingham in order to forget about Chicago 
or New York or Boston. As this issue 
moves more rapidly from South to 
North, the. pressures on Northern 
churches will increase — pressures from 
parishioners who want no Negroes in the 
neighborhood — pressures from impor- 
tant contributors, and important church 
leaders, and important politicians. 


One other limitation is important.: 


While the church must resist. improper 
state pressures on these matters, so must 
it refrain from improperly pressuring the 
state. Any weakening of church-state 
separation, even for a good cause, would 
be a mistake. No church or churchman 


A House Named Sylvia 


By Arnold Lazarus 


ALLFLOWER by a mossy wall 

in the shadow of maple and oak 

she had stood too long neglected by swain. 
We were going to do her over 


—or so we thought. . 


We lifted her face and furnace 
washed out her coal-smoked soul 
painted sun to her clapboards 

and after a fashion becoming to ladies 
dusted her shingles blue-white. 


But she spat diamonds to the winds 
stuck to her-zine hatpin 


winked at clouds 


made pacts with tornadoes. 


To inform our maudlin sunshine 


her brown stain bled 


and soot drifted from her pores. 


Darkly from her chimney she sent signals; 
her messages came from the hearth. 
Conversant in more than one tongue 
though resisting polyglot 

she rehearsed us in substitution drills. 


At night she ran labs and seminars 
leading us mim-mem into restoring 
her original weather-warped front tooth. 
_ .We learned from her the language of welcoming. 


With a clock:in each mouth 


she smiled at forests. 


For Sylvia we went into woods 


we never came out of. 


8 


overnment—or be singled out for any 
Qt B0G4000hu7ishment—or be- 
come the tool of any party or admin- 
istration, Clergymen newly active, in 
what are necessarily political issues must 
nevertheless refrain from endorsing po- 
litical candidates or political parties. 

But chinch-state separation does not 
mean disregarding the moral issues in- 
volved in public controversies. Charch 
independence from state control does 
not mean independence only to support 
the state’s views. Nor can I understand, 
frankly, why some high clerical author- 
ities who have had no compunctions 
whatsoever about interfering with other 
public policy decisions — on education, 
for example, or birth control—now refuse 
to let their subordinates work on Viet- 
nam or civil rights. 

1 hope that they will, upon reconsid- 
eration, let these clergymen work. I hope 
that they will let them speak out—not 
only for the good of the church, which I 
do not judge, but for the good of the 
country.  --Ttmhovore C. SORENSEN. 
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Scrooge and the Students 


N RECENT MONTHS my work and 
lectures have brought me into con- 
tact with business executives and 

college students. I doubt whether any 
two groups in the country—including 
management and labor, farmers and 
city-dwellers, or even Negroes and 
whites—could be more lacking in mutual 
rapport, respect, and understanding. 
Nor does any other gap have more 
serious implications for the long-range 
success of our economy. 

Businessmen too often dismiss the stu- 
dent as an alienated radical, a rebellious 
nonconformist at best and an ‘unstable 
misfit at worst. Although mauy corporate 
Jeaders have expressed genuine concern 
over polls revealing the disdain in which 
business careers are held by prospective 
graduates, they attribute this simply to 
ignorance, ingratitude, or immaturity, 

Students too often dismiss the busi- 
nessinan as u selfish profiteer, a mindless 
right-winger at worst and a arrow ar- 
ganization man at best. Although many 
students are able to attend and complete 
their college courses only with the help 
cel corporate donations and 
ships, they tend to attribute this largesse 
sunply to the donor's desire for power, 
glory, or tax deductions. 

Unfortunately, there is some truth in 
these distorted viewpoints. Voo many 
students refuse to exercise the reason 
with which their education has sup- 
posedly endowed them and dogmati- 
cally embrace in the name of dissent 
every neosophist deviation [rom the 
ideal, the practical, and the traditional. 
And toa many businessmen refuse to 
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scholar- . 


recognize their obligations to the com- 
munity and country which nutured 
their enterprises, and doggedly pursue 
their private profits without concern for 
the public interest. But these are hope- 
fully a small minority in both cases; and 
on the whole these. depressing and de- 
meaning pictures are wildly inaccurate 
and sadly underestimate the breadth 
and brainpower on both sides, 

Students, for the most part, would not 
stem to be concerned about how they 
appear to the business community. But 
businessmen are rightly concerned about 
the growing difficulty of attracting into 
corporate careers the college students— 
even the busisess-college majors—lrom 
whose ranks most future entreprencurs 
must come. The number of dropouts in 
high corporate pdsitions today is testi- 
mony to the determination and industry 
of those individuals; but it is not a refu- 
tation of the fact that business Jeader- 
ship increasingly requires the formal 
talents that our institutions of higher 
learning can best provide. 


\X HAT is the remedy? Patient silence’ 


on the part of business is not likely to 
improve the situation; but angry denun- 
ciations of student, distortions -can only 
worsen it. The obvious auswer is in- 
proved communication between thé cor- 
porate and academic communities--and 
it is the content, not the mode or fre- 
quency of that communication, that 
matters most. 

A recent business seminar which I 
attended recommended that more 
businessmen talk to morc students about 


property rights, technological progress, 
and the social function of profits, These 
are all honorable values—but today’s 
brightest student is more likely to be 
concerned about human rights, the ill 
effects of automation, and.the faltering 
war on poverty. 

He wonders whether a business career 
olfers any outlet for his idealism, his 
creativity, und his concern for the 
individual and mankind. He is interested 
in a prospective employer's efforts lo 
eliminate discrimination and pollution 
and blight. He seeks assurauce that the 
pricing, Jabor relations, overseas de- 
velopmeut, and other policies of a par- 
ticular corporation are compatible with 
his own. Perhaps these are the concerns 
of a-dreamer or “do-gooder” but Ameri- 
can business would not have achieved 
the levels it enjoys today without a 
considerable number of dreamers auc 
do-gooders. 

Merely propagandizing our college 
campuses along these lines, however, 
will not work unless the story that is told 
is true. Increasingly it is true. Dnicreits- 
ingly the modern corporation is a mod- 
ern, if not always model, citizen—with 
a concern for its community and a com- 
passion for its neighbors going far beyond 
the profit motive. Today government 
and the professions, contrary to these 
recent student surveys, are not the only 
channels of broad-scale challenge and 
commitment. Business offers them as 
well, 


To -be sure, more—much more—re- 
mains to be done before businessmen 
can consistently and persuasively convey 
to the college student an interest in 
the’ student’s values and views. The 
overspecialization of today’s business 
executive too often interferes with his 
contribution to the causes and cultural 
trends which interest the college stu- 
dent, But, as the Christmas season in 
which this is written reminds us, even 
Ebenezer Scrooge discovered that it is 
never too late to learn. Terrified by 
Marley’s ghost, by his tale of ceaseless 
wandering, and by the chain of ledger 
books and cash boxes which bound his 
legs, Scrooge cried out: “But you were 
always a good man of business, Jacob!” 
And the ghost replied: 


Business? Mankind was my business. 
The counmopt welfare was my business. 
Charity, mercy, forbearance were all 
my business. The dealiugs of my trade 
were bat a drop of water in the com- 
prehensive ocean of my business. 


The corporate executive of today can 
voice that same messagé to the college 
student of toduy—and to the extent that 
he means it aud lives up to it, the under- 
standing which can grow between them 
will serve both groups beneficially, 

—Timopone C. SORENSEN, 
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MARCH OF THE NEWS contd 


Sorensen Looks at ‘68— 


“NOT A SINGLE STATE SAFE FOR DEMOCRATS” 


NEW YORK-Is President Johnson 
facing a serious possibility of defeat in 
1968? 

This prospect has been raised by The- 
odore C. Sorensen, onetime White House 
aide aud No. 1 political adviser to Pres- 
ident Kennedy.* 

Mr. Sorensen paints a bleak picture 
of Democratic chances*in the next elec- 
tion. Not a single State, he says, can 
now be counted on as safe for the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 


Speaking before the Lexington Demo- - 


cratic Club on December 12, Mr. Soren- 
sen had this to say about 1968— 

“We have to assume today that George 
Wallace [of Alabarna] will run as a 
third-party candidate and caxry most, if 
not all, of the Southern States, . . . 

“We have to assume today that the 
Republican ticket . . . will win back to 
their party’s column most, if not all, of 
the smaller, traditionally Republican 
States of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountain regions. 

“If these assuinptions are correct, then 
there is no possible way by which Lyn- 
don Johnson and Hubert Humphrey will 
be able to secure a majority in the Elec- 
toral College without carrying at least 
two and probably all of the five largest 
States... New York, which has just re- 
elected Rockefeller; California, which 
has just elected Reagan; Pennsylvania, 
which has just’ elected Shafer; Ohio, 
which has just re-elected Rhodes, and II 


' linois, which has just elected Perey.” 


These winners, as Mr. Sorensen’s audi- 
ence did not need to be reminded, are 
all Republicans. He continued: 

“Even with all five of those States, 
we could not be sure of winning without 
Michigan, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin, all of which went Re- 
publican this year. 

“The fact is that there is not now a 
single State in the union which can be 
counted on as safe for the Democrats in 
1968—not Texas with its Republican Sen- 
ator, or Rhode Island with its, Republi- 
can Governor, or Georgia, which went 
Republican last time.” . 

Mr. Sorensen cited another conclusion 
~-that Republican gains in Congress have 
put President Johnson's legislative pro- 
gram in jeopardy. 

But docs he really believe the Demo- 
crats will lose the Presidency? 

“I stil think we can win in 1968,” 
Mr. Sorensen said. 

“ZT stil think this country will see the 
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~-Wide World Photo 
MR. SORENSEN finds Johnson 
Administration in trouble, but— 
need for Democratic leadership — in 
1968... .. 

“We have been fortunate enough to 
have received an advance warning... . 
Excuses, explanations or rationalizations 
are always available. But politics, in the 
last analysis, is not words but arithmetic 
—and the. arithmetic im this case is in- 
exorable, unmistakable and ominous.” 


WHAT CAUSED THE RISE 


IN THE PRICE OF BREAD? 


WASHINGTON—When the price of 
a loaf of bread jumped 2 to 3 cents last 
July it brought: strong consumer reaction 
and an investigation in Congress. 

Results of that investigation—by a sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee—have now been. made pub- 
lic. Among the findings: 

© No one, from the farmer to the re- 
tailer, is making “unconsciunable profits” 
in production and distribution of bread. 

¢ There is evidence, however, that 
distribution systems are inefficient. The 
cost of moving bread from baker to con- 
sumer, the subcommittee found, was al- 


most equal to the cost of growing the ~ 


wheat, milling the flour and baking the 
bread. 

® Consumers also tended to contrib- 
ute to higher prices by demanding 
more variety in baked products. One 
chain system reported it baked more 
than 150 sizes and varieties of bread. 

Over all, the subcommittee found that 


bread is still a good buy. “Bread 
cheaper in 1966, in relation to 
wages received by Americans, than ey 
before,” the report said. “In 1939, 
wverage factory wage eamer could by 
only 7.9 loaves of bread with his pa 
for one hour’s work. In 1960,. this hd 
increased to 11.1 loaves; and in Ju} 
1966, he could buy 12.4 loaves Wi 
one hour’s wages.” 


THE OUTLOOK NOW 


. FOR CLEANER AIR. 


WASHINGTON~The chances are thal 
‘you and your children will never agai: 
breathe really clean air in the United 
States. ’xperts agree on that. 

The question now is: How much dit | 
in the air is tolerable and how can th 
level of tolerance be attained and main. 
tained? No clear answer to that questiou 
has yet emerged. 

These are the conclusions reached ats 
national conference on air pollution hed’ 
in mid-December, under sponsorship of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

More than 3,000 public ollicials, scieu. 
tists and industry representatives attend 
ed. They heard calls for “action now” {¢ 
combat pollution. Among the recon 
mendations: ; 

® The Federal Government should es. 
tablish guidelines on how much fouling 
of the air is tolerable from autos, indus- 
try, connnunity waste disposal. 

® States and “communities should 
‘adopt regulations or ordinances on the 
degree of air pollution to be permitted. 

* ‘There should be better monitoring 
,of pollution at the State and local ley. 
-els, and punishment of violators. 

® U.S. aid—perhaps in the form of 
tax incentives or rebates—shuuld be pro- 
vided States, localities and industties 
for pollution-abatement efforts. 

® More regional antipollution agree: 
ments should be drawn up betweeu 
States or areas, with federal help in 
setling them up and keeping  thein 
working. 

Two warnings were sounded by vari- 
ous speakers: 

1. Upless States, and localities act 
soon, the Federal Government will step 
in. And if the U.S. Public Health Service 
doesn’t act, Congress will, 

2. The whole pollution problem is 
growing worse all the time. John W. 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, put it this way: 

“We are actually losing ground in the 
fight against pollution. The SMOZ rows 
more dense even as we talk about it.” 
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reasons for unswervingly supporting the brave peo- 
ple of South Vietnam in their effort to drive out 
(the aggressors, It 35 designed to sustain our national unity 
‘and acceptance of sacrifice in order to prevail in a long and 


a 


Fg : 
4 hes FOLLOWING is a summary of this nation’s 


stly struggle. 


“BE"The meaning of this struggle is not confined to Vietnam: 


it is world-wide. Mankind learned in the Thirties and be- 
lore that aggression must be checked before it is too late, 
athat those who have no respect for international law must 
snot be permitted to extend their domination over others. 
‘Bhe doctrine that all peoples ure equal from birth, with an 
equal right to life, liberty, ind-the pursuit of happiness, is 
Moontained in our nation’s birth certificate; and while we are 
particularly concermed about foreign ideologics being im- 


Pibe hopes of like-minded peoples everywhere. Certainly we 
Will never barter away another people’s real estate to assure 
coir own survival, 

Et That is why we have no rational alternative but to stand 
im a Vietnam against the invaders and their shameful war 
gainst a liberty-loving people striving for independence. 
rz We covet no additional territory for ourselves; but neither 
tan we stand by und see Vietnam and indeed all of South- 
ast Asia victimized by aggression, Qur chances, and our 


/The Historical Background 

e ‘ 
“The current struggle is merely one further chapter in ‘a 
ast and continuing struggle in which we have long been 
eigaged against an implacable foe, one further chapter in 
miheir cynical and systematic effort to extend the periphery 
f their power by force. 

me “After the French defeat and withdrawal, Vietnam was 
J ference to live in peace and independence under the 
Pe Geneva Accords of 1954. But the Accords were violated, 
Z¥ final independence was blocked, the peace was upset, the 
#:) all-Vietnam elections scheduled for 1956 were made impos- 
$5. sible, and the work of the impartial International Control 

: Commission appointed by the Geneva Conference was ob- 


oa The above statemcut, though a fictitious document never 
Pactually issued, is nevertheless based entirely on actual 
hg quotations from government sources, What makes it inter- 
A estivg is the fact that these quotations came from both sides, 
both American and Communist—North Vietnamese, Chinese, 
“and Vietcong, And it is doubtful that any official on either 
: side can say wilh certainty which government declared (or 
\ might well have declared) which sentences. 

* This little exercise does not, of course, demonstrate that 
,, both sides have identical, or even equally honorable, goals 
# ond purposes in the Victnumesc war. £ would not for a 
Le moment equate America’s historical role and motives in 


, 
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ad 


hosed upon our nearby neighbors, our aim is to strengthen’ 


THE LOOKING-CLASS WAR OF WORDS © 


What is the issue in Vietnam? Games rhetoricians play. 


structed, all by a handful of self-appointed Vietnamese 
leaders who served the interests of an gutside power. Their 
heirs and collaborators in South Vietnam today—also mere 
puppets despite their talk of independence—-do not speak 
for the people of South Vietnam. , .. 

“Their efforts are sustained only by outside intervention, 
master-minded by one of the major powers who seeks to 
dominate the rich natural resources and strategic location of 
South Vietnam as a base for future Asian aggression. This 


‘raises the risk of our own intervention, but if the small 


nations ‘of Asia are to have any hopes for independence, we 
must take our stand against the intruder regardless of what 
a hostile power might do. 


3. The Prospects for Peace 


“Our hope is to see an end to the war, for it is a cruel 
war. In violation of international law, enemy troops wage 
indiscriminate warfare, murder civilians, burn crops, aad 
destroy undefended villages without reason or explanation. 
Our servicemen, when captured, are brutally interrogated 
and mistreated. But we have reason to believe that the 
other side is depressed and divided. We are killing their 
men in increased numbers. 

“But the only negotiations they are thus far prepared to 
accept would be. fraudulent and deceptive, trading away 
the freedom and independence of the Vietnamese people. 
Politically they cannot afford to sit down at the conference 
table with us; and we on our part can no more afford to 
withdraw under the cloak of a meaningless agreement than 
we can in military defeat. For that would convince the 
aggressors that our cause is but a ‘paper tiger,’ unwilling 
and unable to fight on to victory. Nor can we recognize at 
a conference table their puppet regime as the true repre- 
sentative of the South Vietnamese people. . . . 

“In short, peace can come, and come very quickly, if (but 
only if) the other side would acknowledye defeat, uncondi- 
tionally halt its aggression, withdraw its troops and respect the 
sovereignty and independence of the Vietnamese people 


under the Geneva Accords. South Vietnam can then become 


a peaceful and neutral country, without military alliances or 
foreign bases, free to decide on unification, maintaining close 
relations with Laos and Cambodia, and governecl by a new 
Constitution and National Assernbly that will guarantee 
universal suffrage, freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
and genuine Jand reform. Until this goal is obtained, we 
shall fight on.” 


eae 


Vietnam or elsewhere in the Cold War with those of the 
Communists, Nor could any objective observer, if there is 
one any longer, accept as true all the above charges and 
claims when asserted by Communists (nor might he accept 


them ail when coming from us), But this exercise can at 


least teach us to use restraint in aur rhetoric; to see ourselves 
as others see us>to put ourselves in our enemy's shoes; and 
to recognize that the gap between the two sides is not 
unbridgeable and that this war, like all wars, is fought in 
part over issues more symbolic than substantive. If we can 
learn those lessons, there is still hope for Vietnam. 
—THEODOKE C. SORENSEN, 
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(SR editor-at-large Theodore C. Sor- 
ensen has just returned from a_ trip 


-around the world, eccasioned by a visit 


to New Zealand as the first Kennedy 
Memorial Lecturer.) 


HOEVER coined the phrase 
A/ “it's a small world” never tried 


to go around it. Even in the jet 
age, the distances to be traversed are 
enormous, the time spent sitting in air- 
planes seems endless, and the damage 
done to one's “internal clock” is more 
telling than surface appearances may 
indicate, 

Yet it is asmall world in the sense of 
those similarities of trait and tradition 
that link this planet’s inhabitants. In the 
dozen or so countries in which [ have 
in recent months held forth at lectures 
or press conferences and talked with 
Prime Ministers, publishers, and every- 
day people, I have been struck by the 
recurring patterns of questions, answers, 
and attitudes that I have encountered. 
Indecd, both newspapermen and_ stu- 
dents in different corners of the globe 
inevitably ask the same three questions 
J am asked by newspapermen and stu- 
dents in this country: 


1) Would President Kennedy have 
acted as President Johnson has acted re- 
garding Vietnam? (No one can say with 
critainty, the situation having drastical- 
ly changed from the comparatively low- 
level insurrection for which Kennedy 
had refused American combat troops.) 


2) Will there be another Kennedy in 
the White House? (Not before 1972, 
very possibly thereafter, possibly more 
than one—but neither of the Senators 
Kennedy is counting on it, knowing 
better than most the unpredictables in 
jr ities.) 


3} Do you accept the conclusions of 
the Warren Commission Report? (Yes.) 


Other questions are repeiited in differ- 
ent lands and languages, but it is inter- 
«sting that these three almost invariably 
arise. John Kennedy is_ still widely 
mcurned and missed, his historic views 
an! victories in some ways appreciated 
mare in other countries than in his own, 
Nobert Kermedy, like his older brother 


SH/ October 1, 1966 


and Adlai Stevensoy, has a world-wide 
following, a self-appointed constituency 
that cheers his every utterance and over- 
looks any possible errors. And millions 
of free-world citizens—because it would 
scem more meaningful to them if John 
Kennedy had been the victim of a right- 
wing, left-wing, raéist, or political plot— 
refused to accept the harsh verdict that 
the course of the world was senselessly 
changed merely by a Junatic with a rifle. 

1 do not claim to have visited enough 
countries or spent enough time therein 
to be an expert on any of them. But I 
have been left with other impressions of 
similarity. Almost rio one I met likes the 
war in Vietnam, but almost no one has 
any constructive alternative and almost 
no one is as interested in it as are we 
Americans, Almost everyone is critical 
of American race relations—and yet al- 
most every country I have visited has a 
racial problem of its own, and few, if 
any, are making the progress we are. 
Barriers against certain immigrants, prej- 
udice against certain inhabitants, atti- 
tudes ranging from patronizing to hostile 
—all are encountered in countries openly 
critical of America’s slow progress toward 
equality. Victims of this injustice include 
Maoris and Polynesians living among 
New Zealanders, Asians living among 
East Africans, Chinese in South Asia, 
and Lapps in Scandinavia and Italians 
in Western Europe. (On the other hand, 
a club exclusively for American women 
in Tunis hardly sets an example.) 


There are other unpleasant similari- 
ties in world travel, Entry into most na- 
tions I visited—or even passage through 
most air terminals—is delayed by the 
same kind of petty bureaucracy, with its 
endless forms, queues, stamps, and coun- 
ter-stamps, that foreigners complain of 
encountering here, And too many of the 
world’s newspapers coucentrate on 
crime, sports, and provincial detail to the 
detriment of adequate foreign news cov- 
erage. An American abroad this summer 


might well have wondered whether any- — 


thing other than mass murders and race 
riots was taking place in this country 
until he had an opportunity to read an 
American publication, 

Two special notes of hope remain 
vivid from my latest trip. At “Operation 
Deep Freeze” headquarters in Christ- 


dE be soro00 th Mi 


QUESTIONS ASKED: ABROAD 


ry 


mee COS 


church, New Zealand, [learned in depth 
about the effort conducted by this nation 
in cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and a dozen or so other nations in ex- 
ploring the mysteries aud treasures of 
Antarctica, By treaty, that vast and po- 
tentially valuable continent is preserved 
for peaceful use and scientific inquiry. 
No territorial claim or Iron Curtain 
divides it; the continuation of total 
disarmament is assured by reciprocal 
inspection; and men of many nations— 
however disparate their political ideolo- 
gies and social systems~are concentrat- 
ing on unlocking secrets more construc- 
tive than military. 


ln Kenya, too, men of all races and 
nations have forsaken another traditional 
use of firepower—the useless slaughter 
of wild animals. The big game preserves 
offer the sportsman, arined only with a 
camera, all the thrills of the search, but 
produce photographs instead of stuffed 
heads for his trophy ream. 

In a sense, Antarctic: is a “human- 
being preserve” where men have re- 
nounced their habit of hilling-other men, 
Perhaps in time we shall have more 
such preserves—until one day this entire 
planet can be a “human-being preserve.” 
For the world traveler who despairs of 
both the differences and the similarities 
he witnesses cannot help being reminded 
of President Kennedy’s words at Amer- 
ican University: 


If we cannot now end our differ- 
ences, at least we can help make the 
world safe for diversity. \“or, in the fi- 
nal analysis our most basic common 
link is the fact that we all inhabit this 
planet. We all breathe the same air. 
We all cherish our children’s future. 
And we are all mortal. 

~THuopvore C. SORENSEN. 
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Reforming Congress 


flecting the diversities and divisions 

of our imperfect society, it is certain 
to produce voices and viewpoints dis- 
pleasing to some. Viewed in the light of 
two powerful Presidents, Kennedy and 
Johnson, the Congress is charged with 
being obstructionist one year, a rubber- 
stamp the next. No doubt the original 
constitutional balance between the two 
branches is gone. But the least logical 
type of remedy urged seems a restoration 
of the balance by curbing and weaken- 
ing the executive branch. 

As this country has become more 

urbanized, industrialized, and interna- 
tionalized, it has—like all Western 
democracies — experienced a necessary 
increase in the role of the executive. The 
fluidity and complexity of national prob- 
lems require all the initiative and discre- 
tion the White House can properly be 
given. The answer to the present im- 
balance lies not in reducing its voice to 
the level of the legislative branch, but in 
strengthening the voice of the latter 
-streamlining its procedures, elevating 
its debates, permitting its majorities to 
be felt, making it more representative 
of grass-roots change, and safeguarding 
its ethics and honor. 

To be sure, despite its alk about econ- 
omizing elsewhere in government, the 
Congress’s own budget has grown to 
more than eight times its postwar level. 
But, with the exception of those sums 
spent on an excessive number of ad hoe 
investigations, these increases in legisla- 
tive fimds and staffs have been neither 
surprising nor sufficient. The size and in- 
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T IS EASY to criticize Congress. Re- 


tricacy of the federal agenda, the power 
and practices of the executive branch, 
the population and problems of the en- 
tire country all have grown even more 
extensively; and while their growth has 
been reflected in the Congressional 
workload (some 20,000 bills and 85,- 
000 nominations presented to a modern 
Congress), it has not been reflected in 
Congressional procedures. 


Bom TYouses of Congress do the bulk 
of their important work in committees. 
Indeed, one Congressman has percep- 
tively described the Ilouse as “a collec- 
tion of committces that come together in 
a chamber periodically to approve one 
another's actions.” Yet most of those 
committees still do not have: 1) ade- 
quate staff assistance for both majority 
and minority members; 2) expert advice 
on such complexities as economics or 
weaponry beyond that provided with 
some bias by the executive branch or 


‘private pressure groups; 3) consistent 


jurisdictions and procedures; 4) an obli- 
gation even to consider major problems, 
proposals or alternatives; or 5) any as- 
surance that a majority of their members 
could convene or conduct or conclude a 
meeting without the presence or consent 


of their chairman—a man who may have / 


reached that powerful post without any 
regard_to_his ability, health, interest, o 
attitudes. 

The House can still be paralyzed by 
the stubbornness or deliberate absence 
of one man. The Senate still has no effec- 
tive rules for keeping discussion or 
amendments germane or for terminating 


by both Houses but in different forms 
can still die in a conference committee 
composed of members opposed to the 
hill. In recent years the time wasted—on 
constituent errands, Jocal projects, pri- 
vate bills, petty feuds, needless delays, 
irrelevant debates, duplicate hearings, 
and neglect of the District of Columbia 
has grown greater and greater. Generally, 
appropriations have been enacted later 
and later, and Congressional sessions 
have lasted longer and longer (with 
intolerable congestion’ in’ the closing 
weeks). 


R: SPONDING to increased executive 
leadership and (since 1964) a heavy one- 
party majority, the Congress has in re- 
cent years produced record quantities of 
reform legislation. But not since passage 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 has it faced up to the problems of 
its own reform—problems which it must 
face if it is to be more and continually 
effective over the long run. No doubt 
there are those who believe that Con- 
gress should serve primarily as'a brake- 
that the more difficult it is for a bill to be 
passed or a vote to be cast the better it is, 
But that is a dangerous premise on which 
to base the governing of a twentieth- 
century nuclear power. 

As in the past, there may be shifts, , 
written and unwritten, from one power 
faction within the Congress to another-- 
between the rules committee, the leader- 
ship, the committee (or subcommittee} 
chairmen, and the party committees or 
caucuses, Further reapportionment, im- 
proved methods of campaign financing, 
and increased citizen participation will 


‘also help. But only fundamental reforms 


can produce a net, long-term increase in 
that body’s institutional capacity for pos- 
itive policy-making contributions, 

Fortunately, the Congress, far more 
than an institution, is a group of men and 
women. Today, compared with a half- 
century ago, those men and women are 
better educated and better informed; 
better acquainted with more issues but 
more often likely to specialize; bette: 
(but still inadequately) staffed and 
briefed; Jess likely to be new members 
(despite considerable youth); more 
likely to be reelected (especially in the 
House); more responsible to the public 
interest; more responsive to public 
opinion; more concerned with foreign 
affairs: and--let us be frank about it- 
more likely to be Democrats. 

Thus, the future strengthening of the 
Congressional role, in the absence of 
essential institutional changes, depends 
upon the ability and willingness of its ; 
members to govern affirmatively, to serve 
not merely as filters for detail and delay . 
but as analysts and catalysts and crea- ¥ 
tors. That in turn depends upon us all - 

—TrEoporr C. SoneNsEN. 
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Public Obligations and the Private Corporation 


times is the repeated call by both 
government and business leaders 
for more business-government collabora- 
tion, or for more business involvement 
in public affairs, or for more business 
support for community improvement. 
The appeal is nearly always based upon 
a single theme that is best and most often 
summed up in the words: “Enlightened 
self-interest.” 
Businessmen of America, the message 
reads, help your company by helping 


Pin OF THE RITUAL of our 


your community: Money expended on 


the public interest is a long-range invest- 
ment, likely to reap rich dividends. Fight 
unemployment because it is bad for busi- 
ness. Support the community hospital 
because the employees use it. Build 
higher education and research centers 
because they attract student customers 
and government contracts, and produce 
new business ideas. End racial discrimi- 
nation in order to increase the gross 
national product. Expand world trade io 
increase sales abroad. Help with job 
retraining to improve the supply of man- 
power. Accept federal or slate requests 
to war on poverty, or to analyze crime, 
or to clean up slums, or to study trans- 
portation, as a means of diversifying 
your product and risk~and always at 
a profit. 

A recent New York City eon srence on 
business support of the arts spelled out 
this basic pocketbook theme in admir- 
able detail. A corporate patron of cul- 
ture, it was pointed out, can obtain 
extensive but inexpensive advertising 
and publicity, a brighter public reputa- 
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tion, an improved cofporate image. The 
promotion of art and culture can improve 
the morale of employees, the recruit- 
ment of executives, and the appearance 
of advertising copy or even merchandise. 
It can build better customer relations, a 
better acceptance of company products, 
a better appraisal of their quality, and a 
higher income level in the Jocal market. 
Aiding cultural resources can enhance 
the business environment; help attract 
top personnel, tourist trade, or other 
firms; and provide some income and job 
opportunities directly. Last but far from 
least; it is tax deductible. 

These economic motives and those 
who act upon them are not to be dis- 
paraged. On the contrary, congratula- 
tions arc due those firms with the vision 
to recopnize—and the initiative to act 
upon—the unmistakable fact that corpo- 
rate support of art or culture, or corpo- 
rate wars on poverty or prejudice, are 
indeed in their enlightened self-interest. 
Their contribution to sociely, moreover, 
is certainly greater than those whose 
contribution consists merely of succeed- 
ing in business, paying. their taxes, 
obeying the wage-hour laws, providing 
pensions, and charging off as an unwel- 
come but unavoidable business expense 
whatever donations their customers, em- 
ployces, or associates pressure them into 
making. 

But is business support of community 
endeavors for economic reasons enough? 
Is self-interest, no matter how enlight- 
ened, ever enough? Is a. corporation to 
refrain from public-spirited activities if 
it cannot find an economic benefit? Are 


imperceptibly, the modern corporation 

has enolved into a social as well as an 

economic institution. Without losing 

sight of its necd to. make a profit, it has 

concerns, ideals, and responsibilities: 
which go far beyond the profit motive. 

It is no more expected to confine itself to 

economic issues than the modern clergy- . 

man is expected to speak only of re 

ligion, or the modern educator only of 
education. It has become, in effect, a 
full-Aedged citizen, not only of the com- 

munity in which it is located but of the 
country and world we all inhabit. What 
would become of that country and world 

if all its citizens acted only out of self- 

interest? What if every citizen supported 

art or public charities or took part in 

public affairs only in the expectation of; 
an economic gain? 

Not so many years ago, when I was a 
student of law, the casebooks on Corpo- 
ration Law often emphasized this same 
message of economic self-interest. Ac- 
cording to one basic work on corporate 
giving, “Enlightened selfishness is a le- 
ral requirement.” The old common law 
rule required the showing of a direct 
corporate economic benefit before the 
corporation’s funds could be used for 
any outside purpose. After all, it was 
argued, those funds belonged to the em- 
ployees, the management and the share: 
holders. If they wished to donate or 
spend their money on culture or public 
causes, they could do so as individuals- 
but the board of directors or officers had 
no right to spend their money for them 
on any activity not calculated to bring d 
profit. Those directors and_ officers, it 
was pointed out, were selected for their 
business ability, and not for their social, 
political or artistic inclinations—which 
might or might not represent those of a 
majority of the stockholders. ; 


Bor aver the years—and especially in 
the last ten to fifteen years—this concept 
has been increasingly recognized as both 
invalid and outmoded. The statutes of § 
nearly every state have been amended 
to permit a wider latitude of corporate 


activity, The Feder Banking Act, the 


Internal Revenue Code, the form of most 
new corporate charters, and the stock 
holders of most) modern corporations F 
have all reflected this same trend. Where f 
the statutes have not been changed suf F 
ficiently to dispose of all questions, the 
courts have been increasingly liberal in 
finding (or inventing) indirect corporate 
henefits to support worthwhile corporate 
efforts that go beyond narrow business 
purposes. The welfare of business gen- 
erally, for example. or the intangible 
goodwill to be earned by a company, or 
the higher taxes that would be required 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The chances for 
Tommy Red Eagle 
are pretty slim. 
Unless you help. 


Tommy Red Eagte isn't sick. Or crippled. Or starv- 
ing. Tommy Red Fagle is an American Indian, 
That's why his chances for growing up into a 
self-reliant, productive, fulfilled adult are slim. 

He's healthy now. But the mortality rate among 
5 to [4 year-old Indians is eight times greater 
than that of the general population, 

He still goes to school. But the dropout rate for 
Indian youngsters is a tragic 45%. 

He'll probably survive into adulthood. But un- 
educated, he will be unemployable. Unemployable, 
he-will remain trapped in poverty and dependence. 
Tommy Red Eagle will survive. But you can't call 
it living. 


Your support will give him confidence. A sense 
of security, A friend to depend on, 

The price of a child's future is $12.50 a month. 
We think it's a bargain, 


Pee ee pebethetententetententeatentes | 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION q 
Norwalk, Conn, 06852 SR-5-14-6 4 


Ud tike to sponsor an American Indian 
child. Enclosed is my first payment of: 


{1$12.50 monthly [7 $ 75 semi-annually 
(] $37.50 quarterly []$150 annually 

I can't undertake a sponsorship but f'd 
tike to help. Enclosed is $. 


Name ooo 


Streator 
Address oo Pil Te al 5 


City ~-State___.Zip Ho 
Contributions are U.S. income tax deductible, 
National Sponsors — Faith Baldwin, Mrs, 
James Bryant Conant, Joan Crawford, 
Hon. James A. Fartey. Jerry Lewis. Frank 
Sinatra, Mrs, Earl Warren. (partial fist) 
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Continued from page 24 


if the government assumed all responsi- 
bility for such endeavors, or the broad 
benefits a corporation receives from its 
community—these are among the justifi- 
cations which have been cited in judicial 
decisions, in order to uphold public- 
spirited business activities, 

Today, there is reason to believe that 
the courts, if necessary, would uphold 
corporation expenditures for the public 
good without a showing of even indirect 
economic benefit to the corporation. 
Justice Jacobs of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, in the 1953 case of A: P. 
Smith Mfg. Co. vs. Barlow, came very 
close to doing just that in upholding 
what he termed a desire by corporations 
“to insure and strengthen the society 
which gives them existence.” “Modern 


conditions,” he declared, “require that . 


corporations acknowledge and discharge 
social as well as private responsibilities 
as members of the communities within 
which they operate.” 


fA trend of the law, as is usually the 
‘ase, reflects the trend of history. The 
decline of kings and clergy as wealthy 
patrons of charity and the arts, and the 
reduced proportion of great personal for- 
tunes as the result of estate and income 
taxes, have combined to increase the role 
and responsibility of the corporation, 
Two world wars, a d pression, a civil 
rights revolution, the ofects of industri- 
alization and automation, and a host of 
other changes have impressed upon cor- 
porations their obligations of citizenship. 
Business enterprises, like all other citi- 
zens, now recognize more clearly than 
ever that they can survive and succeed 
only in an atmosphere of liberty, pro- 
gress, and prosperity. 

It is still possible and even popular 
to quote Sir Edward Coke’s declaration 
of 1612 that corporations “have no soul.” 
But certainly today they ean have hearts. 
They can have consciences and social 
tesponsibility. They canamderstand val- 
ues as well as prices; ant they can make 
sacrifices as well as profits, 

This is not merely a change of public 
relations image. Nor is it merely a re- 
sponse to the growth and maturity of the 
stockholder public. Tt is an evolution in 
the role of the corporation as an institn- 
tion—a recognition of its social and other 
unwritten obligations as a central bul 
wark of our socicty. The corporation’s 
concerns, its responsibilities, and its 
influence are broader than ever before. 


Business is a citizen.in the deepest sense, | 


an integral part of a larger community, 
and must meet its obligations. to that 
community and to its fellow citizens. 
Forty years ago Calvin Coolidge could 
make his famous remark that “the busi< 


inancial contributions to good Cattses, 
the promotion of art and culture, o 
operation with the vohmtary White 
House guidelines on wages, prices and 
overseas investments, are all important 
but not enough. - would hope to se: 
more corporations involving themselves ¥ The te 
“actively, not simply verbally—in the 
search for sohitions to some of the tough 
problems of our time: the reduction of reighed 
hard-core memployment among teem fy yy itl 
age drop-outs and unskilled Negroes, for Then, the 
example, or untangling the strangled [revail. 
state of transportation, or smoothing the 
way for the good and ill effects of auto Philadel,” 
mation and cybernetics. 

These efforts should not be confined 
to domestic issues. The current famine in tent Ia 
India requires more than U.S. Govern April 2 1! 
ment funds and food surpluses. It re PNew Yor 
‘quires extraordinary amounts of talent [thing tor 
and imagination in transportation, distr bas pera! 
bution and other fields well known to ae 
business. The current war ip Vietnam ae 4 
requiies more than troops and weapons. fhim tha 
He requires new social, economic and | downrigh 
educational programs to make pacifica: | which ay 
tion work—programs which by compari. fis duc ci 
son must dwarf industry’s efforts to war Jef the 
on poverty here at home. The new and literary « 
proclaimed policy of ending China's ote 
isolation without ending its containment rious oe 
requires more than diplomatic pro fo 
nouncements. It will in’ time require, 
among other things, the kind of export- 
import market surveys and trade initia. 
tives in non-strategic goods that Ameri 
can businessmen must undertake, 

None of this is easy. The. exercise of : 
corporate leadership m the public policy 
arena is certain to bring clashes with cis: 
tomers, employees, stockholders, other 
corporations and the federal govern. 
ment itself, T have sat on both sides of 
the table in situations pitting business 
against the government, and scen how 
all loo often those conflicts arose because 
one side never stopped to think of the 
other's interest. We need more bridges 
of communication and understanding 
between government and business—and 
they should not all be built by the 
government. 

No doubt, in this age of specialization, 
many business leaders will plead that 
they have no interest in problems outside 
their business. That the country cannot 
alford. We are all citizens first and busi- 
nessmen or lawyers or doctors or what- 
ever second, The corporation's influence 
upon oyr nation, its power for good and 
for progress, imposes upon it obligations 
of citizenship and leadership which it has 
no choice but to accept—in support of 
the goals of the Great Society (whether 
or nol its polities are endorsed by the 
corporation's owners and managers) and 
in support of the good society as well, 

—Trmovorre C, Sorensen, 


SK/May 14, 1966 
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rhétorical principle of amplification, 


‘various repetitions of the same sinister 


theme that is, in sum, a highly drama- 
tized exapgeration (or “hyperbole,” to 
use a term that Bloom does exceptional- 
ly well by) for this temporary fanciful 
“return” to the’ exacting conditions 
under which his “poetic ancestry” took 
form. Here is another notable respect in 
which the motivations of the poetic 
breakaway are not dealt with through- 
out; yet one can’t deny that they are 
there. 
Two other major fields should still be 
considered. Having glancingly noted 
that Vico and I stress the four “major 
tropes” (metaphor, metonymy, synec- 
doche and irony), Bloom adds hyperbole 
and metalepsis (or transumption). And 
he does wonders by them all. I started 
this review on that theme. But I 
abandoned that start because it involves 
issues too specifically literary for a 
general approach.to the book. As I 
understand Bloom’s added emphasis, 


atop the stylistic exaggeration (hyper- 


bole) of the “Childe’s” temporary imagi- 
nary return to guilt-laden origins (ess- 
entially experienced as a relationship to 
his actual parents as vs. his new poetic 
unnaturalization), Id take it that meta- 
lepsis, or transumption, would involve 
considerations of this sort. 

The Phaedrus takes us from seed in the 
sense of sheer sperm to the heights of 
the Socratic erotic, as transcendently 
embodied in the idea of doctrinal insemi- 
nation. And similarly, via hyperbole and 
metalepsis, we'd advance from an 
ephebe’s sheer physical release to a 
poetically ejaculatory analogue, implicit 
in the imagery of Childe Roland's horn- 
blow. 

There is at least one more major 
strand that should be mentioned in a 
review (the “news’”) of this exceptionally 
and admirably subtle and complex work. 
Whereas, in my Rhetoric of Religion, for 
the start of things [had been content to 
borrow secular “logolagical” analogies 
from the opening chapters of Genesis, 
Bloom prefers a“logocentric” version by 
Isaac Luria, “a sixteenth-century master 
of theosophical speculation,” who “for- 
mulated a regressive theory ... ina 
revision of the earlier Kabbalistic ema- 
nation theory.” In any case we coincide 
to the extent that his “Lurianic story” 
contains “a vision of . creation-as- 
catastrophe,” and mine builds around 
the orthodox biblical account that 
integrally connects the “Creation” with 
the “Fall.” Maybe we could settle for this 
quotation from Coleridge’s Table Talk: 


“A Fall of some sort or other—the 


creation, as it were, of the non- 
absolute—is the fundamental postulate 
of the moral history of man.” 

Bloom announces that he intends to 
do more with Luria’s visionary ways. | 
am sure that the job of following him 
will be well worth the effort of any 
reader who, along with both poetry and 
poetics, also loves criticismin general for 
its awn sake. 


Kenneth Burke 


Kenneth Burke, distinguished American 
critic, is author of Philosophy of Literary 
Form, A Grammar of Motives, The 


Rhetoric of Religion (University of Cali- 


fornia Press), a novel, short stories and 
poetry. 


Tialf Lesson 


Watchmen in the Night 
by Theodore C. Sorensen 
(MIT Press; $8.95) 


“Watergate is like a Rorschach,” Aaron 
Wildavsky observed at a Washington 
seminar last year. “If you want to know 
what anyone thinks is wrong with the 
country, ask him what Watergate has to 
teach us.” 

. Theodore Sorensen bears out that 
thesis: it was not that Richard Nixon 
was too strong a President that led to the 
Watergate abuses, argues John Kenne- 
dy’s White House special counsel; on the 
contrary it was that he was too weak, i.e., 
“he was not in the mold of Jefferson, 


Jackson, Lincoln, the two Roosevelts, | 


and others.” 

That he was not. Nor was he in the 
mold of Millard Fillmore and Calvin 
Coolidge. But Sorensen has a point to 
make, and he does it in the way Ben 
Sonnenberg once described the art of 
successful public relations: “First, throw 
your dart. Next, draw a circle around it. 
That was the target.” 

Sorensen is not without strategic 
purpose in this treatise, the outgrowth 
of lectures “gtverr last fall at MIT. He 
came to political maturity in the school 
that holds that there has never been 
anything wrong with the country that a 
good strong President couldn’t set right. 
The accession of a not-so-good 
President—but one nevertheless cap- 


. 
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abie of using the sinews of his powerful 
office far ends inimical to the democratic 
process -has clearly confronted the 
author and other members of the school 
for strong presidencies with a doctrinal 
dilemma. 

Sorensen acknowledges that problem, 
at a personal level, in his preface: 


L helped write Jolin Kennedy's sperches 
on a strong Presidency and helped him 
forge the legal tools of a stronger 
Presidency in the mistaken belief that 
what was good for the Presidency would 
inevitably be good for the country. 


The style is reminiscent: New Fron- 
tier, playing off the simplism of Engine 
Charlie Wilson. Or, again: “Nixon kept 
saying that the charges against him 
raised fundamental questions about our 


whole concept of the Presidency; and in 


my heart I know he’s right.” This is 
vintage Sorensen, of the turning phrase, 
familiar to all who recall his contribution 
to those dazzling exercises in presiden- 
tial persuasion of the early 1960s. 
Central to this exercise is Sorensen’s 
laundry list of suggested institutional 
reforms to make the presidency more 
“accountable” without diminishing its 
power. He believes Congress must show 
more “yuts” in carrying out its constitu- 
tional role; that the press must remain 
vigilant (his defense of leaks-in- 
government is the liveliest section of the 
book); and that the judiciary must assert 
itself more vigorously as a check against 
executive authority. ; 


Yet, too often, the author’s stylistic 


whorls and semantic inversions posed 
problems for this reviewer—not unlike 
those | sometimes encountered on 
reexamining the presidential speeches 
he helped craft, after their initial dazzle 
had faded. 

“No doubt,” Sorensen confesses at 
one point, “my view of the Nixon 
Presidency is distorted by bias.” He does 
admit he was “mistaken” in his simplistic 
faith regarding the absolute virtue of 
presidential power. Given that fresh 
insight, a pre-Nixon White House aide 
of his ability and experience might 
provide instruction far more valuable 
than anything a Dean or Magruder 
could impart at this advanced stage of 
the public’s post-Watergate education. 

The Nixon presidency has been anat- 
omized as has no presidency gone 
before. But if we know the Nixon White 
House better than any other, what of its 
predecessors? If a lawyer (as distin- 
guished from a journalist like George 
Reedy) of Sorensen’s unique back- 
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ground were now to apply his critical 
faculties to the subject of presidential 
power-before-Nixon, what might we 
learn about the institutional genesis of 
Watergate? 

That question, of course, presupposes 


recognition of a link between the 


criminal excesses of Nixon’s White 
House and the growth of presidential 
power during the previous half-century 
of war and domestic emergency.. It 
-suggests that whatever Nixon’s. failings 
as a national leader, he was not a mere 


» aberration but an inevitability; that if 
' there had been no Nixon in 1972, there 


would have been some future “strong” 
President to cross the line between 
bugging a foreign embassy (for “nation- 
al security” reasons) and bugging his 
domestic political opposition (for “na- 
tional security” reasons). 

Sorensen, however, remains stylistic 
but contradictory on this question. Ina 
chapter titled “Was Nixon an’ Aber- 
rant?” he first tempts the reader; 


.  Tcannot deny, based on my own heady 
\ atmosphere in the White House, that the 
same conditions and motivations that led 
to Watergate could well recur. The 
dangers it symbolized did not begin and 
_ will not end with Richard Nixon. 


But after only that brief reference to 
his “own experience,” he again shifts 
into high ‘imagery: - 


An overreaction to [Nixon's] singular 
deeds in the form of drastic institutional 
or structural alterations {in the presiden- 
cy] would be equally dangerous. But as 
John Dean said in his famous warning to 
Nixon, there is a ‘cancer growing in the 
White House.’ Cancers being hard to 
curb completely, this one was not wholly 
terminated in 1974. I now realize I saw 
traces of it in 1964. Unless we act, it 
could reach Orwellian proportions by 
1984, 


Well, then, does the author consider 
Nixon an aberrant? It would appear 
from this passage that he does not. Yet, 
ata later point, Sorensen goes to some 
lengths to establish that our 37th 
President was not only an institutional 
mutant, but evena political accident! (He 
would never have been elected in 1968, 
ycu see, if only...) 

Indeed this passage encapsulates both 


* the recurrent theme and pervasive flaw 


contained in this book. Why, pray teil, 
“1964”—rather than, say 1962 or 1963, 
the halcyon years of the author’s “own 
“that heady atmos- 
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phere”? There are two possibilities. 
First, that Sorensen chose to sacrifice 
substance for digital symmetry. Second, 
that despite his profession of “mistake,” 
the author is unable to overcome his 
bias, not simply as an old Nixon adver- 
sary but as a polemicist for the Kennedy 
presidency and its legacy. 

“Emotions (re Watergate) may still 
run too. high to permit a careful and 
objective evaluation of long-standing 
institutional arrangements,” Sorensen 
says. “But we cannot ignore the prob- 
lem.” 

No, we cannot. But neither do we 
“learn” from Watergate through texts 
that face up only to that part of the 


Jesson that gives comfort to an author’s 
partisan predispositions. 


Victor Gold 


Victor Gold is a syndicated columnist 
whose columns appear in many 
newspapers in this country. 


@rarina: 
Viewpotul 


American Boys 
by Steven Phillip Smith 


(Putnam; $8.95) 


No great work of American literature 
has emerged from the wreckage of 
Vietnam, and perhaps none ever will. 
The cool eye of the camera told us that 
the real Vietnam consisted of defoliated 
jungles, bomb-pocked rice _ paddies, 


squalid refugee camps and Gls going 


home:in plastic body bags. 
Perhaps somewhere in the jungles and 
mountains of that troubled land a 


Vietnamese soldier is compiling an 
account that will one day be the War and 


Peace of his nation, but no American 
novelist could ever.hope to create such 
an epic. Suffering unredeemed by a 
larger purpose will never be a themé af 
great literature. 

The images recorded by the camera, 
so vivid at the time, have begun to fade. 
The historian will one day tell us what 
happened, but the novelist must tell us 
what it was like being an American 


25 


‘soldier in Vietnam, Steven Phillip Smith 
has attempted to do that in his first 


novel and has largely succeeded. Al- 
though he fails 10 sustain his description 
and characterization sufficiently for us 


‘to develop a strong sense of place and 


person, the language, vignettes and 
attitudes of American soldiers are 
authentic and frequently enthralling. 
Four young soldiers meet on the 
Trenton-to-Newark train and subse- 
quently team up, volunteering for 


‘assignment to Europe. They go to Fulda 


Gap, Germany, suffer from the bore- 
dom of garrison life and volunteer for 
Vietnam a short time after the first 
American combat troops have landed 
there. If the situation seems stock, so do 
the characters: a college football jock 
who likes to kill, a black pulled between 
his artistic inclinations and street- 
fighting realities, a college drop-out who 
tosses away academic values and experi- 
ence and a Minnesota farm boy who 
discovers those values and hungers for 
the experience the ex-Berkeley student 
gave up. All that is missing is that 
standard World War Il scene where the 
private, about to go into combat for the 
first time, turns to his sergeant and says, 
“Gee, Sarge, I'm scared.” (To which the 
sergeant inevitably replies: “That’s all 
right, son. So am £.”) 

Although the approach is reminiscent 
of the novels of other wars, the content 
is not. Vietnam was unique in the 
American experience, and the author is 
at his best when he describes the 
attitudes and frustrations of soldiers in 
pursuit of an enemy who is everywhere 
and yet nowhere. They rarely encounter 
him face to face; more often than not, 
they simply fire at trees, bushes and 
mountains where they suspect he may 
be hiding. When they finally do see a 
rifleman in the open shooting at their 
helicopters, all their rockets and ma- 
chine gun bullets cannot kill him; a squad 
of infantry is sent in, but they cannot 
find him. They presume he must be dead 
but then he reappears, fires several 
shots and once again disappears. The 
Minnesotan tries to calculate the cost of 
the ammunition fired at this one man by 
his two-helicopter team and then rumi- 
nates: “Add the other three pairs of 
gunships like Webster's, and you got a 
combined total, conservative estimate, 
of fifty thousand five hundred dollars, 
not counting postage and handling. The 
B-52s would surely push it over a 
hundred—making the man worth more 
than Willie Mays--and yet he knew, 
come morning, the man would be 
dancing on his pile of rubble after 
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A DIALOGUE WITH BONN 


Some suggestions for what 


By THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


7 EST GERMAN Chancellor Kurt 
W Georg, Kiesinger plans to meet 
soon with President Johuson in 

the White Tlouse. TE the customary pro- 
cedure is followed, the joint communi- 
qué-which is to he issnect by the two 
governments after the conference in 
order to tell the world of the progress 
achieved—will be drafted well in ad- 
tance of the conference, borrowing 
phrases from a barrelful of previous such 
Communiqués to describe the, “atinos- 
phere of mutual respect and cordiality.” 
the “frank and useful talks,” the renewed 
“pledge” to achieve German reunifica- 
tion, and the “increased understanding, 
friendship. and harmony which was 


adeved without the need for any “new, . 


specific commitments” by either govern- 
ment, . 

In this same spirit of planning ahead, 
Lawould like to suugest the following 
advance dratt transcript of the top-level 
conversations themselves, not, in all 
probability, as they rill be, but as in my 
fondest hopes T think they should he: 


JOUINSON: Welcome to Washington, 
Mir. Chancellor! P appreciate this op- 
porlumity lo talk with you and get your 
advice, Frankly, the Vietnamese war has 
required—hecause it is a war--so much 
of our time and attention that you have 
some justification for feeling neglected 
hy everyone except Hubert. But T want 
to assure vou that our responsibilities 
elsewhere have not in fact diminished 
our concern far Western European af- 
fairs or our obligations Loward our allies, 
And let me also assure you that—while 
we welcome your understanding of our 
position in Vietnam-awve ire hol in any 
wav conditioning our regard for you, 
and our cooperation with your govern- 
men or ayy others government, wpou 
vour endorsing every aspect of our Viet- 
namese policy, 

Kinsxcen: Thank you, Mr. President, 
for those words of welcome and friend- 
ship, We have needed to talk frankly for 
a lone time and should not reserve 
consultations for moments of crisis or 
antagonism. | am reassured by vour 
statement that Western Wurope has not 
lost ils place in vour priorities by virtue 


28 


might—but wow t—be said, 


of the war in Vietnam; and we hope that 
your new consular pact, East-West trade 
bill, and other bridges to the Hast are 
forernmners of a renewed effort by your 
government to solidify the present dé- 
tente in Europe. We recognize that Vict- 
nam has understandably preocenpied 
your thoughts and we hope that the war 
can soon be ended; but we also know 
from recent experiences with the Last 
Cermans that it takes two to negotiate, 
and we have no wish to meddle in that 
matter, 

Jouxson; Why, then, have some Ger- 
mans denounced our Vietnam poliey? 

Kresincen:; It is not popular, Mr. 
President, but only a small and some- 
limes noisy group is deeply concerned, 
There is an mmease about American 
policy among West Germans Tut it is 
related to the war only in the sense that 
Vietnam has prevented you from de- 
voting as much attention as you might 
otherwise to Western and Eastern 
Europe. My country has a fresh impulse 
now for seeking reconciliation with the 
Mast, and we intend to go ahead without 
waiting for you. Do not be angry. Ger- 


mans are grateful for America’s Jong _ 


years of aid and mindful of the impor- 
tanee of your mililary shickl. But we 
want to be your partner, not your de- 
pendent, and we do not want our own 
initiatives, stifled by your embrace. 
Jounson: Par from being angry, Mr. 
Chancellor, we welcome the new vigor 
of your foreign policy, We see no reason 
to mistrust your contacts with. the So- 
viets and hope vou will not mistrust ours 
as some of your predecessors and col- 
leagues have done, Neither one of us is 
going to betray the other or the alliance, 
or reach an accommodation at the other's 
expense, or for that matter forget that 
the Soviet Union. for all ils new ways, 
still hopes to gain advantages for itself 
in Europe by splitting the West and 
isolating the United States, In that kind 
of peaceful but serious contest this gov- 
ernment realizes that it has more to gain 
by having freeand outspoken allies than 
simply submissive satellites who, having 
lost the taste for involwement, might 
prove to be useless at some critical 
moment of testing. : 
Kiesincer: Tam delighted to hear you 
“say that, Mr, President; and U will report 


systaliagiopean leaders, for 
Rogorogo4booI-s 


T think the Soviets have been particu: 
larly active in pressing their points with 
all of os lately while you have been 
looking the other way toward Asia. It Is 
true that some Germans were afraid that 
voll might, in exchange for the Kremlin's 
help in ending the war in Vietnam, make 
sone deal which wonid possibly destroy 
our hopes for the future. But you're 3 
right, there is no more reason for us ta be 
suspicions of your bridges to the East 
than there is for you to he suspicions of 
ours, We are going right: ahead and] 
building all we can. We no longer refuse 
diplomatic relations with those Kasten 
European nations that recognize the 
ast Corman regime: we are-expanding © 1 
trade, travel, and talks with Eastern 4 
" Rurope: and we've tried to make it clear 
to the Kremlin that we are not doing 
this for anti-Soviet veasons, to weaken & 
their role—we want to: talk more with +4 
them, too, Pa 

Jorrnson: That is the same spirit In 
which we have approached the nonpro-’ 
liferation trealy some of your people have 
heen grumbling about, If we cannot pre- 
vent a world in which a dozen or two 4 
dozer nations have nuclear weapons, | 
then everyone—vou and J-and the Ruse % 
sians ond the French and everyone else 
and their children—will be living in com 
stank terror. ve 

Kinsincen: We have been giving tha “@ 
some thought, Mr. President. We have 
accepted your assurances that you and | 
the British intend to keep us completely 
informed on both diplomatic and scien: | 
tific developments, that we will not be 
denied the opportunity to master the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and thal. 
we will not be left behind in the aged -4 
nuclear technology. So we have decided - 
to support the treaty wholeheartedly,” 

Jousson: Wonderful “ 

Kiesincer: More than that, inasmuth "3 
as Soviet suspicions about our parti 3 
pation in a NATO or West Europess if 
nuclear force are helping hold up the | 
treaty. we have decided to renounce fo | 
all time any desire to have any kind 
of West German finger on a nuclear’ 
trigger... ; 

Jounson: Pardon me, Ym not sue 
either the interpreter or | unrderstoad 
you correctly. Did you really say “se 
nouce for all time”? 

Kivsincen: That's right. We wouldnt 
like vou or the Soviets pressuring us inte 
doing that. We have our pride, too. Bel 
we have decided that our prestige is * Z 
curg with our economic, cultural, polit fB: 
cal. and diplomatic leadership, and th# 
our safety is secure with our allies, We, 
don't need or want nuclear weapon 
Thev would only cause more suspiciot ¥ 
inthe East. more distmily in the West, and] 
more fear from those in both Hast anf 
West who, I recognize, have some bast ? 
history for fearing Germany as a militags 

é 
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f eee me - Dae 
“power. The resulting isolation could 
‘make us Jess secure than we are ow, 
“and our principal interest is to prevent 

ha nuclear war, because we'd be among 
=athe first to get hit, 


Jounsén: You are very wise, Mr.. 


” Chancellor, I learned in Texas and Capi- 

* tal Hill politics a long time ago how well 

- itisto make a virtue out of necessity. But 

“Pthought you might preserve this for 
future bargaining power. 

Kiesincen: We had considered that. 
But that would only cause the other side 
fo increase the price of reunification, 

nd in the meantime it would raise ex- 
pectations and demands in our own 
country that can never be fulliled. I 
know Germany would never be permil- 
ted to become a nuclear power, even if 
we wanted to be ene. So I see no point 
in preserving that threat merely to trade 
© away in the future. Instead of increas- 
ing the militancy and unity of the East 
with that kind of demand, we want to 
* make this our special contribution to 
“peace and recdnciliation. We will an- 
nounce it soon in Bonn—a renunciation 
forall time of the acquisition of any de- 
free of ownership or control of nuclear 
weapons. 

“Jounson; You and your country can 

take great pride in that, Mr. Chancellor. 


‘gee And [am certain it will help make pos- 


- sible the kind of reconstituted Europe 
jn which Germany can some day be re- 
united. Yet you and [ know that goal 

#2. ds still a long way off, and no pressure 

~ or threat either one of us can bring to 
bear will help achieve it. 

Kussincen: { know that, Mr, President; 

‘and I know reunification will never come 
“Shout without both American and Soviet 

* support. My government is trying to do 
gway with a lot of wishful thinking and 
empty protest practices of the past, We 

-know we don’t control or speak for the 
people in East Germany, We may not 
saecognize their regime as a legitimate 
‘foreign government, but we know it's 
there and we have to deal with it on 
» common problems. We ask that none of 
your statements or actions or pacts with 
Moscow appear to foreclose reunifica- 

: tion permanently... 
© Jounson; Of course we won't... 

Kiesincen: But we won't object to 
every pact that docsu’t promise it. On 
the contrary, we are going to finda way 

- to drop our claim to the prewar Eastern 
‘boundaries and accept the Oder-Niesse 
frontier with Poland, ‘That's another 
“bargaining point” we might as well 

' forget right now in the interest of peace. 

" and we are making it clear that we will 
respect all borders in Central and East- 

“sem Europe and never use force to 
change them. 

© Jonnson: Mr. Chancellor, you are 
stamping yourself and your country as 
“foremost leaders in the pursuit of peace. 
“We Americans support reunification be- 
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cause we know that the unnatural divi- 
sion of a land and of a people can be a 
dangerous source of tension and conflict. 
So reunification is in everyone's iitcrest 
if it comes peacefully. What a shame 
that the East Germans seem to be back- 
ing away even more, , 

Kiesincen: Yes, they want as little as 
possible to do with us or our new poli- 
cies, But we intend to keep after them— 
trying to ameliorate the situation in Ber- 
lin especially, with more openings of 
the Wall, more cooperation on travel and 
trafic, more contacts of every kind, The 
only response so far has been for them 
to charge us with reviving Nazisin ‘and 
revanchism and’ to cal) me a Nazi as 
well, 

Jounson; Mr, Chancellor, I regret 
very much that a few people in this 
country have laid unnecessary and it- 
relevant stress on your acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that you were very 
briefly a member of'a Nazi organization 
a long, long time ago. Certainly. you 
have demonstrated your belief these past 
many years in democratic values and 
human dignity; and if the sins of our 
youth were used to judge any one of us 
in public life today, very few would 
meet the test. As the first postwar chan- 
cellor to denounce formally the Munich 
past, you have every right to resent these 
aitucks, whether they come from Com- 
munists or misguidéd Americans, In fact, 


West Cermanty as A whole has earned - 


through these long years of testing and 
scrutiny the right to be judged by its 
present adherence to a free society and 
not by its tragic past. But, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, there is legitimate concern in this 
country and elsewhere about the revival 
of nationalist-minded partics in some 
parts of West Germany. 1s there a dan- 
ger of Nazism and anti-Semitism coming 
back? 

Kiesincen: We are awire of your con- 
cern, Mr. President, und to a large ex- 
tent we share it. ln perspective, however, 
these new right-wing forces have made 
very small political gains. Under our 
system, we cannot ban their party, and 
E doubt whether that would help any- 
way. But I can assure you that the over- 


-whelming majority’ of West Cennans 


detest this new group’s invocation of the 
old Nazi memories and anti-Semitic 
whispers; and we will watch them to 


make certain they become no real 


danger. 

Jounson: We have talked before, Mr. 
Chancellor; as have.our-representatives, 
about a thinning-out of American troops 
now stationed in Germany, Is it true that 


this would only play into the hands o 


your right wing? 

Kirsincer: Mx. President, you cannot 
base your policies on the predictions of 
their impact upon our domestic politics. 
Those who continually build up the 
specter of a militarist revival are only 


going to help it come true, We know 
that your present force levels in our . 
country cannot stay there forever and 
that your mulilary, fiscal, and balance of 
paymeuts problems call for a reduction. 
Jounson: A thinning-out of troops will 
not recdace Gur commitment or futention, 
Tussure you, por: with modern air troop 
transports—will those men .be any fw- 
ther away from Berlin in terms of hours 
than they were when first stationed in 
West Germany. We are nol, I can assure 
you, going to mike this decision on the 
basis of haw many anns you purchase 
from us to offset Lhe dollar cost. You are 
absolutely vight lo have resented our 
doing it on Uhat basis, which was, in 
reality, making an end out of a means. 
But we do feel that the threat of Soviet 
aggression in Europe has sharply de- 
clined since the Cuban missile crisis. 
Kivsincen: We agree, Mr. President, 
and we hope that your action will cause 
the Soviets to reduce their troops in 
Rast Cermany and Eastern Europe. So 
don’t worry whether you eall it a thin- 
ning-out or a redeployment. We know 
it’s a withdrawal and we can live with 
it, But 1 want you to know that we do 
not share General de Gaulle’s opposi- 
tion to an American presencé in Western 
Europe or his contempt for the NATO 
commitment. NATO’s role should change 
to mect the new challenge of détente 
but we caimot afford to have it dissolved. 


Jonson: I appreciate that, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, And it is not our desire to put 
you into a position where you have to 
choose between France and the United 
States, or between the status quo und 
the end of our friendship, or between 
a détente with the East and an alliance 
with the West. Forcing any of those 
choices upon you would not be in our 
interest, either. 

Kuesincen: Mr. President, our degrec 
of agreement is astonishing. 

Jounson: Tt certainly is; and that, 
along with all these uew initiatives, 
makes this proposed communiqué drafted 
for us by the State Departinent obso- 
lete. Pl just tear it up. Incidentally, how 
do you explant your ability to undertake 
all these bold fnew policies in contrast 
with your two predecessors? 

Kiesincen: One reason is our Grand 
Coalition. The major opposition party 
and our own have formed a joint gov- 
ernment; and us long as it lasts, hope- 
fully until the next election, we can push 
forward in many directions without fear 
of political reprisals. 

Jounson: There’s a thought. Now, 
when we go over to lunch, why don’t 
you go up to Senator Dirksen and. , . 
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The Ra le 


Enrron’s notre: With this issue Theodore 
CG. Sorensen joins the editorial board of 
Saturday Review. Mr. Sorensen, former 
special assistant and counsel to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and author of 
“Kennedy,” and currently with the New 
York law firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, 
Wharton & Garrison, will become an 
SR Editor-at-Large and will contribute 
occasional editorials, articles, and re- 
views to these pages. 


if too steep, can be disastrous, 
"as recent crashes have demon- 
strated, A nation’s rate of dissent, how- 
ever sharp, may actually be a sign of 
its political health. A_ society strong 
enough to sustain strong criticism is one 
that the people are most likely to sustain. 
Unity, not dissent, is every President’s 
goal. The kind of national unity that is 
produced by a careful exposition and 
examination of all possible courses, and 
by an effective, informed consensus be- 
hind the course that is ultimately taken, 
is a considerable asset for any adimini- 
stration confronted by crisis or war. But 
unity does not depend on unanimity, 
Even a nation stirred by controversy is 
better prepared for its world responsi- 
bilities than a nation locked in com- 
placency, The United States has won 
wars and worldwide respect over the 
years uot simply by virtue of its greater 
firepower, or manpower, or financial 
power but also because of its brain- 
power--the strength of its ideas and 
ideals and intelligence. 
tn Vietnam today, military force alone 
offers no final solution. Tt can at best 
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of Dissent 


provide only the time, territory, and 
sense of security in which a solution can 
be worked out. The solution will require 
a range of diplomatic, political, social, 
and economic ideas not automatically 
or easily available to our policy-makers. 
In that light, all responsible discussion 
and debate over alternatives—and over 
alternative military strategies as well— 
should be encouraged. 

Dissent, it is said, can aid our adver- 
sarios. That is true. Totalitarian societies, 
reading censored news in the light of 
fantastic dogma, have a considerable 
capacity to delude themselves that a 
divergence of American opinion repre- 
sents weakness and lack of will. Our 
national purposes should not be mis- 
understood, But the remedy lies not in 
shutting off debate, but in making those 
purposes clearer than ever before—to 
both our adversaries ‘and our allies, 
to both world and domestic opinion. 
The essential message here should be 
that the very diversity we permit is what 
we seck to protect in more vulnerable 
lands, a diversity of political, economic, 
religious, and social institutions and be- 
licfs, free from the tyranny of any one 
party, clique, or external power. 

Our indulgence of dissent and debate, 
far from deserving the label of unpatri- 
otic, is in fact the quality that distin- 
guishes us most from our adversaries in 
Vietnam and around the world. Surely 
none of the..Eounding Fathers, who 
bitterly debated with one another over 
the form of union, was any less.a patriot 
for denouncing the majority view. The 
greater danger to this country over the 
long run lies not in debate and dissent 


ROG" DAGAOGOry7topic, policy, man, 


institution beyond the realm of criticism! 


The critics and dissenters, it is said}. 


rarely have as much information as the 
official policy-makers, That, also, is true. 
But the remedy once again should bé 


not less debate but more informationt 
“Knowledge,” said Emerson, “is the anf 


tidote to fear”; and the present wide: 
spread uneasiness about our course in 
Vietnam--a deep sense of concern and 


despair not yet accurately reflected in thef 


opinion polls- cannot be allayed without 
more knowledge. 


The worst reason of all a man may} 
have for not speaking out in dissent is} 
the notion that his voice is too small tof 


accomplish anything. The question of 
how imany voters a dissenter represents 
is no more relevant than Stalin’s old 


question about how many divisions werd} 


around the Pope. The evolution of ar 


“idea whose time has come”—the grad- 
ual, almost imperceptible shifts in the 
atmosphere of decision—the combing} 


and weighing of a thousand ideas before 
the right blend is produced—who can 


say what his contribution is to thesef 


processes? George Norris maintained 
that his toughest battles were fought for 
losing causes so that “sometime in the 


future... [others] would be able to seé: 


the light.” 


Dissienons of course, must be pre- 
pared fo accept criticism as well as hand 
it out. They must recognize that they 
have no more monopoly on truth than 


the majority. They must admit that they } 


have a lot td learn from practical politi- 
cians, diplomats, and generals who have 
direct operating responsibilities, They 
must he prepared to come forth with 
constructive alternatives, and not permit 
every protest movement to be taken over 


by irrational misfits, malcontents, and. 


publicity-seckers. 

There is no gain in making a fetish out 
of rebellion and alienation. Dissenters 
who are as inflexible and intolerant of 
disagreement as those at the opposite 
end of the spectrum are merely creating 
a new conformism of their own. To re- 
duce complex questions of foreign policy 
to a series of slogans or shouts—to agree 
with the’ Far Right, for example, that 
our only choice in Asia is stwrender or 
nuclear war—acts only to obscure the 
debate, not to improve it. 

The debate must be improved. It must 
be continued. It helps test those policies 
that are right, it helps correct those that 
are wrong. More than seventy years ago 
the Uhiversity of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents, dismissing “socialist” charges 
against Professor Richard T. Ely, en- 
dorsed for all time “that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found.” We can 
do no less today. 

~—Turononr. ©. SORENSEN. 
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A Giant Step, by Clyde T. Ellis 
4 (Random House. 267 pp. $5), records 
the struggles of the REA and the 
§ NRECA to bring electric power to 

America’s rural population. Theodore 
C. Sorensen, SR editor-at-large and 
former special counsel to the Presi- 
dent, is author of “Kennedy.” 


§ by THEODORE ©. SORENSEN 


NE OF my clearest childhood re- 
collections is of my father address- 
ing the dedication of an carly Nebraska 
nal electrification project (REA), He 
illustrated his point with a 8tory his chil- 
dren found only fairly funny—the tale, 
herein abbreviated for the sake of more 
sophisticated readers, of the farmer be- 
rated by his wife for purchasing a pair 
of overalls some twelve inches too long. 
¥ In-the dark of the night, upset by their 
4 quarrel, the wife found the overalls and 
her scissors and snipped off a foot from 
tach pant-leg. So did the farmer. So 
did his mother-in-law, hoping to restore 
peace. In the morning all discovered 
) that their good intentions had been ru- 
ined by a lack of cooperation—and co- 
operation, concluded my father, who 
had helped found Nebraska’s unique 
public power system, was the theme of 
REA. 
It is also the theme of this book. The 
struggles of American public power de- 
velopment in general, and of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and its 
programs in particular, are here related 
with understandable pride and_preju- 
dice by one of their foremost champions, 
4@ Clyde Ellis, general manager of the 
¥ National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
t sociation (NRA) since its founding in 
} 1942, and for the previous four years. a 
[En Congressman from Arkansas, EL 
i 


lis provides a readable, personalized, 

“inside” account of the battles lost as 
_ well as those thal were won in the pro- 
_ cess of this nation’s taking “a giant step.” 
} That the electrification of American 
Gfams was a giant step is no longer 
J denied by the private power companies 
who, with few exceptions, openly fought 
the REA and the NRECA every inch 
“of the way. Rural America in 1934 had 
a many of the attributes of an nndevel- 
i oped nation. Nine out of ten farms had 
1 no electricity. Davs were spent in need- 
i less drudgery, nights in near-darkness, 
| Franklin Roosevelt, George Norris, Sam 
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Rayburn, and a host of others—inchiding 
Congressman Lyndon Johnson—fash- 
ioned in the REA the instrument by 
which federal credit. and leadership, 
working through local cooperatives and 
power districts, could revolutionize lifo 
on the farm. Today, with power lines 
serving the most remote and humble 
farm family in America, nations that 
despaired of ever developing their own 
countryside now look to the REA ex- 
perience as a model, 

Indeed, the steps taken since 1961 to 
“export” the REA pattern: form one of 
the most interesting and important parts 
of this book. In Latin America, in Viet- 
nam, and elsewhere in Asia and the 
developing world, REA and NRECA 
specialists have been at work, establish- 
ing cooperatives, building projects, and 
demonstrating American idealism, com- 
passion, and talent in a way no ambassa- 
dor or Voice of America broadcast 
could match. Ellis recalls his role in 
helping initiate these efforts, and his 
many visits to these areas. The pride he 
expresses can be shared by all his fellow 
citizens. 

These fascinating episodes in Ameri- 
can history—particularly the birth-pangs 
suffered by REA at the outset and its 
buffeting under Ezra Taft Benson—are 
here set forth in a low-key, dry, and 


often colorless fashion that relies on the’ 


facts themselves to provide the drama. 
Indeed, the book in many ‘ways is like 
Clyde Ellis himself—modest for a man 
who has worked with five Presidents; 
mMcompromising but soft-spoken; dedi- 
cated but easygoing; more intent upon 
proving a point than upon leavening his 
message with humor or human interest, 
Thus a potentially hilarious tale of how 
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Ellis ancl President’ Truman included 
identical paragraphs in their speeches at 
adam declication, and a potentially mov- 
ing account of a poverty-stricken Latin 
American farmhand offering his child 
for sale to Ellis’s group of touring AID 
advisers, lack the elaboration which a 
professional writer might have offered. 

Clyde Klis makes no pretense of be- 
ing a professional writer. Nor does he 
pretend to live up to the stereotype of 
the typical high-powered lobbyist. who 
dispenses vast {nnds or ugly threats. Nor, 
finally, does he pretend to be the naive 
idealist who wants his crusade untar- 
nished by political considerations, pres- 
sure tactics, and the use of such devices 


_as the fililmster or theunauthorized dis- 


closure of government memoranda. Ellis 
is, as this book makes clear, unabashedly 
a single-interest lobbyist. That is both 
the book’s strength and. its weakness. 
Some will complain that he overstates 
his case and oversimplifies the problems, 
that he magnifies both the virtues of 
BEA’s friends and the vices of REA’s 
enemies. But others will profit from his 
firsthand insiglit into the operations of 
political, pitblic relations, and, especially, 


legislative campaigns. It is to his credit. 


that he recounts those efforts which 
ended in defeat as well as his successes, 


1 Ey IS further to his credit that this book 
looks ahead as well as back. In many 
ways the original goals of REA have 
been all but fulfilled. The farms are clec- 
tified, the Agency is secure, the cooper- 
atives are flourishing, But Ellis and his 
associates are not resting on their ac- 
complishments, As long as farms in other 
parts of the world need help with their 
electrification programs, as lon as pov- 
erty continues to scar large parts of rural 
America, as long as the need for more 
sources of credit and electric power in 
the future concern NRECA members, 
and as long as the great potential of 
electric power pooling and_ intercon- 
nections in the country lies largely un- 


' tapped, Clyde Ellis will not be satisfied, 


Neither, may I add, will 1. 


“Independent research having established that the atten- 
tion level of any audience that would watch this show is 
practically nil, F must ask you to pay particular attention 
while I repeat this commercial message for the third time.” 
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5 We Need Peace Candidates? 


Eprron’s sore: It has been suggested 
that adhcrents of peace movements 
should run for public office on a Peace 
Ticket. Here are two views on the sub- 
ject, by SR Editor-at-Large Theodore C. 
Sorensen and by Arthur I, Waskou, resi- 
dent fellowe of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, Wushington, D.C, 


PFRAHE SINGLE MOST important 

fect for SR readers to grasp about 

~ ihe 1966 American “peace politics 

snovement” is that there was no such 
thing, 

To lump touether the candidacies of 

various Republicans, Deraverats, inde- 


a pendents, “Sew Leftists,” and Commu- 
nists as a “movement” is the height of 


absurdity. To claim that all or even most 
of the vetes received by successful in- 
cumbents or even by nearly successtul 


challensers vopresented voters favoring 
gue Jhie “illalvawal from Vietnam is 
: hie he * saiveté, To label as a suc- 
tess al cllart which affer considerable 


noise wad Chere. cannot accurately:claim 
ws is evra Siagle new Congressman or 
solith ons wudzation of respectable 
e ce height of excegeration. 
nulveté, and exaggeration 
; oobtics are ncither new nor 
tv hen they are self-doceiving 
tracdise, then those who are 

erped about more em- 
4 do Asserican foreign 


econsider the wisdom 


fae idealism of those who 
his kid of patitics 
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1. The Cuse for the Mainstream 


movement.” [| share their distress over 
the frequent lack of high quality candi- 
dates in both parties in many areas. I 
sympathize with their frustrations over 
Vietnam. But I question whether they 
ae helping the cause of peace as much 
as they ae hurting it. 

In those areas i which the peace can- 
didate was principally supported by ex- 
tremists in politics, appearance, and 
mores, it became more difficult for voters 
or candidates in the mainstream majori- 
ty of Amevican life te identify with peace 
causes, In those areas in which the peace 
candidate received a pitifully small 
handful of votes, it became easier for 
“hard-line” Congressmen to ignore all 
future pleas and petitions in that direc- 
tion, 2 

In those sweas in which the peace can- 
didates were entered as independents or 
write-in candidates in the general elec- 
tion, they diverted into a hopeless effort 
the voles, mouey, and energy sorely 
needed by the least hawkish of the main 
party candidates, In those areas in which 
the peace candidates, by dividing the 
liberal vote, made even greater the 
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were even opposed be oc her peas 
didates wha die not Br che daeus eo 
peaceful caough, 

In short, the “peace polities sy. 
ment” is not a movement. did not. cep 
the interests of peace, aod clearly 1» vs 
little about politics, 

Tocan anderstand «diy these ree 
warrigns niany of thes as unes: 
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“hard-liner"—would ro have wo: 


tary of State. Put doe. chat just# 
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Conscicuce of the Senate.” who w.s 

so Jong au leader in the struggle s: 
discrimination and peverty-~or + 
their permitting Ronal? Reagan 1 
over responsibility for Watts, fo: 
fornia’s svstem of higher edueatia:. sad 
for all the other probleras of the rutwn’s 
largest state? If this country noses 
toward the Reagans and away from che 
Douglases, does that build the tc 
domestic climate from which a new 
eign policy can ernerge? 

The fact is that the American elt 
ate in 1966 contained widespre.c¢ 
deeply felt discontent over Vieine: 
related issues, But tha: disconter: 
not be effectively tappe ¢ by a wil: 
wealistic, undisciplined, unappea: 


sortment of write-in wed indepe74 
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our foreign policy in general ; 
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change. 
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“and shigle-issue candidates and parties 
twho, vo matter how mach they pre- 
ial to Se multi-issue in character. in- 
evituli’y velute all other issues t2 Viet- 
nam) aie not truly helping the aeuse of 
peace “When they igeore or «y-pose 
those “imiperfect™ mainstream ca 
whose eforts an race relations, 
aid, poverty, education, and p 
coutrol may i che Jong ran si 
pasture fa Asi: her more than thei stand 
for or against Marshal Ky, 7 
Ido uot want those stirred by the war 
to drop all interest in polities, LE svant 
then ta Luke a realistic interest seek. 
ing to influence these majur party furures 


aoe 


NOR THE AMERICAN peace 
iy movemeut, 1966 was a year of put- 
“tings unprecedented ,energy into 
electoral politics. In the precess it 
learned~or should have learried —two 
maior lecsous: 1) Vietory is . sever 
enough: 2) you don’t campa for 
peace alone. 

Victory is never enough and defeat 
nat always a disaster because in Ameri- 
cun politics there is one factor more im- 
portant than the ramber of votes you 
wen on [lection Day: the number of 
people who came tee<ther and uti stay 
together to organize. pressure, question, 
and energize. Without such a perm anent 
“raup at honie, a victorious “peace can- 
Uidate” can find the opportunities of 
Washington distracting him from is ari- 
sinal commitinents; with them, a defeat- 
wt candidate can bnild a wider, deeper 
‘ce for another day. 

The point of multi-issue peace pe Eties 

that only Ly joining the issue of war 

ted peace to ‘ssues af immediate dhicres- 
a) concern can those who care most 
“out peace command the attentin of 
“ese who care most about the sclocls, 
at the shuns, or food prices. And indeed, 
“mee Arverican society is not a chaster 
“ hisehiod elements but a system of 
hitecl parts, the achievement of 
is Checely connected to the work- 
“ of our domestic institutions. The 
oo tl ta ples ahead to cope with the eeo- 
eeete tainoct of disarmament is onty the 
Cr hustance af that role.) 

'Hakhouoh the sulti-issue appecach 
a bth, peace people ought sot ‘to 
hoc aot etic spew! their own issue, If 
tae PE MG-issue approach could 
nop  'e cloug the lines of 4 story 
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denouncing them or pressuiing them, 
not by entering against them extremist 
candidates with no appeal to the gencral 
electorate, but by educating and involv- 
ing the opinion-makers in each constitu- 
ency to a point where they are ready to 
urge reason upon the Incumbent or urge 
a more reasonable candidate to run, 
For, as Jolin Kennedy said at Ainerican 
University: 

“Genuine peace must be... a pro- 
cess... the sum of many acts... based 
nol on a sudden revolution in human 
nature but on a gradual evolution in hu- 
man institutions, . 2.” 

~Tuvovons C. SORENSEN, 


2. Baildtee from the Gress Roots 


my children to the museum, worked out 
a way for me to make more money and 
give some of the surplus to my maid, 
discovered that my maid’s son was not 
mentally retarded as everyone had 
thought but had been psychologically 
damaged by insensitive teachers, taught 
him to read. and even got him registered 
to vale. Great guest! 

“Only objection anyone might have— 
aud [ mention this with reluctance—is 
that one day he tied up two teen-agers 
who live down the street, poured gaso- 
line on them, and burned them to death. 
But you have to remember that one of 
the kids was a real delinquent, used to 
deface our property; and the other one 
was an honest mistake on uncle’s part... 
and besides, he’s a great guy!” 


LL was the kind of stery that bitter old 
grandfathers tell, but perhaps the grand- 
children should heed this one. While 
heeding it, Uhey should realize that there 
are many ways of being “multi-issue.” 
They range from Mark Hatfield's letting 
solid Oregon businessmen know that he 
knew the war was disrupting the housing 
and savings-and-loan industries, to the 
way in which Theodore Weiss of Man- 
hattan united middle-class iberals and 
Negroes by attacking the war as not only 
immoral and illegal but also totally de- 
structive of the poverty program -and 
social reform at home, or to the radical- 
ism of Robert Scheer of California, who 


won both the desperate Negrocs of Oak-. 


land and the young people of Berkeley 
with the claim that the war was only one 
symptom of a pervasively sick society. 
Where nest? Just .as_during 1966 the 
National Conference for New Pulitics 
brought together at the national. level 
peace people and civil rights people, Re- 
form Democrats and the New Left, in 
order to raise money and place valun- 
teers for peace and civil rights cam- 


alliances siust now be crested. ‘Che 
peace miverent should take the Jead 
in dozens of local communities in bring- 
ing together the “new class” who care 
about education and a society of high 
quality, Negroes and others caught in 
poverty ond racial injustice, and the 
lower-inidlle and working-class penple 
hurt by the war inflation, in a joint 
electoral effort. (In some areas business- 
ren hurt by the war could be added to 
this alliance; in others, where students 


are especially numerous, the alliance 


might tum more radical.) 

These local alliasces should hase their 
campaigns on the platfonn ef a local and 
national “peace and freedom budget.” 
Such a budget should first of all spell 
out the saviius possible if the Vietnam 


war were ended and the reforms pro-: 


posed two vears ago by former Deputy 


Seeretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric 


were adopted—a total of $40 billion a 
year. Secondly, it should explain how 
this rionev, plus other huge sums accra- 


ing from our increasing productivity, |. 
could be used to end poverty, end. 


air and water pollution, and create 
schools which have excitement and in- 


dividuality. And finally, the peace and 


freedom budget should call for this 
money to be spent in accord with the 
wishes of those in every locality who 
would be most directly concerned (the 


poor, in the poverty program; faculty. 4: 
and students in the colleges), rather than 


by some national bureaucratic plan, 
With such a platform, Congressional 
candidates for 68 could start campaign- 


_ing now. Men can run for local and state» * 


offices on the basis that no man can gov- 
em Detroit decently so long as the war 
is eating up the money. Campaigns 


should begin for seats as delegates to. 


the naticnal party conventions—pledged 
to oppose war candidates for President 
(including Lyndon Johnson) and to sup- 
port either a favorite son who opposes 


the war (Spock in Ohio, Nelson in Wis- ” 


consin, etc.) or a national figure lke 
Kennedy or Percy who gives sorne sense 
of seriously wanting to negotiate. Tn 
some states elections could he called 
through popular initiatives to set up 
local or state offices to work on the redi- 
rection of funds from war to peace. 
But always, always, the goal should 
be to cneryize new people and tvate 
new sorkiig relationships aronnd the 
question of peace—relationships tha? will 
stay alive cven if an election is lost. 
ARTHUR T. Waskow, 
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a crisis of which most Americans 

are not yet aware:and for which 
our leaders are not yet prepared—a con- 
atiational crisis, potentially the most 
sais since our Civil War. 

Alreidy thirty-two state legislatures 
Laoe called for a new Federal Consti- 
wates ! Canvention, presumably to re- 

w: the Supreme Court's “one-man— 


a w 
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doctrine on reapportionment. 
honk two more state legislatures so 
nase the Congress, it will be faced 
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ost time in history with imple- 
fie provision in Article ¥ of the 
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vention upon application of two- 
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Sof Che states. 
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7 “HIS NATION is nearing a crisis—_ 


THE QUIFT CAMPAIGN 
TO REWRITE THE 
CONSTITUTION 


While the sudden realization that we 
were nearing a national Constitutional 
Convention took many by surprise, it is 
not really so surprising. In most state 
legislatures it is not dificult to petition 
the Congress for anything, including a 
Federal Constitutional Convention. A 
joint resolution, regarded as no more 
than a passing opinion, can~-unlike an 
amendment to a state law or particular- 
ly a state constitution--be brushed 
through both houses in a matter of min- 
utes. Most state legislators voting for 
these petitions did not seriously believe 
that a new Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention would really be held or that any- 
thing more than reapportionment was at 
stake, They simply used this means of 
voicing their disp! easure on the “one- 
man--one-vote” doctrine and pressuring 
the Coneress for a change. Most of these 
legistatures, moreover, were, at the time 
of their petition, still not reapportioned 
and were ruled by a majority of legisla- 
tors representing a minority of voters. 

The fact that tig seemingly extreme 
step was taken by thirty-two legislatures 
is not only nut surprising: it is not int 
proper or illegal Alarmed opponents 
have called it a “sneak attack,” a “back- 
deor inethod” of chaeging the Con- 
svitution, an attempt to “usurp the 
Congressional function cf proposing 
specific ainendments.” Bul i is none of 
It is true that its backers are 
5 to use this threet of a coms ertion 
ta frighten the Conmess intu modoing 
“one-man one-vote” by the uoial means 
of araendiog the Constitutionthat is 
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by obtaining a two-thirds vote in both 
the House and Senate to send the Dirk- 
sen Amendment to the states for ratifica- 
tion, Tt is also true that the convention 
route has never been undertaken before. 
But the fact remains that the conven- 
tien procedure for proposing Constitu- 
tional amencsnents is as much a part of 
Article V as the Congressional proce- 
dure; and the fact that it has never been 
utiliged in twenty-fve amendments does 
not make its use any less valid today. 


Some convention opponents openly 
hope that, if thirty-four valid legislative 
applications for a Constitulianal Con- 
vention are fled, Congress will find some 

way to circumvent its obligation um der 
Article V-that it will refuse to call a 
general convention on ithe grounds that 
the petitions speak culy of cue spec rife 
aubje cf, or that it will siraply fail te pass 
the necessary Gnplementing legislation. 
or that Ue ineasure will he flibustered 
or bottled qi im ou: 
Se wis wll be re iv the states 
for further action or reconsideration. or 
thet hey will be rejected us an altempé 
by ie states to take over a Conaressional 
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convention.” Nothing in this particular 

is left to the discretion of that body. 

The Congress can and must judge the 
legal validity of these apptications—but 
it has no right to judge their mdhit. Aud 
if the Congress refused to act on thirly- 
four valid petitions, surely one or more 
states would seck a writ of mandamus in 
the U.S. Supreme Court, arguing that 
only a ministerial act by the Congress 
was then required. Long before that 
theory or its enforcement could be 
tested, I would hope that the Congress 
would either call the convention or dis- 
prove the legal validity of the state 
petitions, 

It is this latter approach which has 
thus far been ably pursued by Senator 
Tydings of Maryland, aided by Senator 
Proxmire of Wisconsin and a handful of 
others. The wisdom of this approach lies 
in its avoidance of the position that the 


Congress should refuse to do its duty by - 


the Constitution. But the weakness of 


this appruach lies in its dependence 
upon standards and interpretations so 
strict and rigid as to contradict the very 
spirit of the Constitution. 

The language of Article V is both 
simple and broad. It was intended to be 
a safeguard against unfair federal ac- 
tion; and if that purpose is to have any 
meaning at all, Congress cannot invent 
harsh new rules for this one situation 
after thirty-four applications have been 
filed. 

At best the law is unclear; and if these 
petitions cannot be successfully or legal- 


ly rescinded, and if legal challenges te 


their validity cannot stand up, and if two: 
more applications do come in, Congress 
will be required to call a convention. 
Then Pandora’s Box will be opened 
wide. For no matter. how these state 
applications are worded, no matter what 
limitations are given by the Congress 


on-its convention call, there is no pos- 
sible way by which such a convention 
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m be required to confine it 

srtioc ent or any other 
wial Canstitutional Conver 

‘Hoe:, would represent the Pghest 
our system. Like its 
ser in L787, which haz my: on 
Y spect ifically teld by a « shicay 
vo confine itself to “sole 


<s purpose of revi the 
ot Confederation,” ¢ ney 
tes could ignore any wustrug 


ny subject, and propesse any 
er revisions that ix sees ff. 

wishes to tinker with whe Bill 
of Rights. to halt supposed paczpering 
of the criminally accused, to stap yw. 


enk ses af the Fifth Amersiment 
te Tee Spe zech for the dis : val. to 
2 coh and 


state, to Aas the Spann’ Court's 
jurisdiction or the President’s vet’ power 
gress’s war-making anrthority, 
1 tea free to do so. 
The kind of amendments likely to be 
41 are reflected in those intro- 
duced i im the Congress this year. imclad- 
ing those that would abolish the uacome 
tex, require a balanced budget, permit 
pezvers in. public schools, ebact the 
reme Court, regulate. porno: aphy, 
it socal security taxes, restove to the 
states certain rights taken away ‘by the 
haart, reqquire the advice and cor:sent of 
the Horse to treaty-making, allow each — 
stzie to enact its own legislation am ques- 
tons of decency and morality, preserve 
OnE nation’s spiritual heritage, ane! estab- 


de ind=idual to be pice from 
Reversing the Cotirt’s reappiartion- : 


eauuigh, permitting a return to the mi-- 
socity role in our state legislatures which 
mare them too unr epresentative and un- 
responsive to halt the drift of power to 
Washington. But whatever one’s“jew of 
“ece-ttas—one-vote,” no thougntiu) cith 
gen can book forward with euyramaimity | 
"go Bhis Kind of wide-open, unpredicteble 
ds$bHng sith our historic — 
But. o ye of little faith, § 
ses. and his backers reply, eer : 
. fartivensss and logic, a convertion c2n~ 
eeiv de what the Congress cin di- 
namely, propese amendments fxr ratif- 
“ gation: ba the states; the Cong: 
wild amendments, tx 
net dome so; arid neither a Sor 86 BOT 
“@-eonsgetion could be reckless succes: 
Folly, be-uuse at least thirty-cichit states 
“geist ratify any amendments which 3 
peapased. ; 
There are three basic answers to this 
er grdeést: 


& Faw. the convention route ; 
petely deminuted by the state lec 
teres wich, by this route, can bypass the 
Congress, force the calling of « oO 
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senator Dirksen, control the selection: 


“ig delegates. But it is the Congress 
‘eho will hear the burden of imple- 


these proposals. When. the: 
Congress exercises its jurisdiction under 


article V, it does not merely propose 


ments. It first approves them on 


the basis of its own insight into federal - 


i meu b 


Constitutional prebleins. Neither the. 


‘state legislatures (or state conventions }- 


which ratify their proposals, could pos-— 
._ gibly have the same knowledge of federal. 
problems as. the Congress or the same ~ 


learee of responsibility for meeting 
dege . ? 
them. Nor could a temporary conven: 
tion, whose members are not required to 


present their records to the voters for re-: _ - 


election, possibly represent the national 
juterest and long-range perspectives as... 
ably as a continuing national body. 


The necessity for ratification by the — 
state legislatures is no safeguard in the 


absence of a two-thirds vote in the Con- 
gress to recommend such amendments. 
Seven state legislatures, for example, 
have officially endorsed the so-called: 


Liberty Amendment—which would re- . 
peal all federal income, gift, and estate 


taxes, liquidate most federal programs 
and necessitate a national sales tax. But 
few if any of the Congressmen and 


Senators from those seven states would “ 


ever vote for such a proposal. 


» Second, there iy. a mathematical 
diflerence between amendments pro- 
posed by the Congress and those pro- 
posed by a convention. Any amendment 
submitted by the Congress has first been 


: approved by not only two-thirds of the 


Senate--which means at least thirty-four 
stutes and possibly all of them—but alse 
two-thirds of the House, which means 
at least 290 members who, even if they 
came frora the smallest constituencies, 
would still represent roughly two-thirds 
of the population, But when an amend- 
ment is forced via the convention route 
~particularly if such a convention, like 
its predecessor, should make its decisions 


by a majority unit vote with one vote. 


ner state—then thirty-four states repre- 
witing 30 per cent of the population 


foold call the convention, twenty-six - 


Mates cepresenting ane-sixth of the popu- 


Ubon could propose new amendments, 
: A Luirts-eight states representing less 
“ian 40 per cent of the pepalation conld 
mati them. The convention route, by 


King Congressional participation, is 


vad the voice of the people, as its backers: 


a 
hh ITY 


» Third, a Constitutional Convention 
ha conaue and potent iastrument to be 
eed sth extreme rarity when the time 
“atbt Tn L787 the time was right. The 
Geexl, the men, the need were all right. 
lis 1967 the tine is not right. There is 
Ee owide new or demand for such 

onvention, There are no flaws in our 
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system requiring so radical a step, no 
difficulty (as is. true of some state con- 
stitutions) in invoking the usual amend- 
ment route. ; 
Instead there seems to be a growing 
mood of ugly irresponsibility and reac- 
against’. the Supreme 
Court, the federal government, civil 
rights, and. civil liberties. This mood 


helped give rise to the forces calling for . 
this convention; and those same forces * 


would seek to dominate the selection of 
delegates, the actions of the conven- 
tio, and their ratification by the state 
legislatures, where their power has. al- 
ways been greatest. 


hs short, both in. composition and 
spirit the proposed convention might 
well resemble the so-called (but un- 
official) General Assembly of States 
which first recommended it in 1962. The 
flavor of that distinguished body is in- 
dicated by its simultaneous proposal 


tor another Constitutional amendment - 


under which any Supreme Court deci- 
sion “relating to the tights reserved to 
the states orto the people” could, upon 
demand of five state legistatures, he re- 
viewed and reversed by a “Court of the 
Union” composed. of all the state cout 
Chief Justices. If that kind of propgsal 
could be adopted-by an Assembly of 
States composed .of. state government 
delevates from forty-six states, what can 
we expett froin a national Constitutional 
Convention, especially if it is dominated 
by Western and Southesn state legistes 
tures (incliding those which have en- 
dorsed the “Liberty” Amendment)? 
Even a convention dominated by lih- 
erals could not be expected! to adjourn 
without irving its hand at improving on 
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pave 


the classic work of 178T—and that, too, 
could only lead to catastrophe. 

What can be done? Obviously the 
first line of defense is comprised of 
those state legislatures which have not 
yet passed an application for a conven. 
tion, The possibilities of rescission 
should. be further explored in the other 
thirty-two. But the Congress, in the ab- 
sence of thirty-four valid petitions, is 
not as helpless in this matter as some 
would have us believe. I suggest that it 
would be timely, appropriate, and rea- 
sonable for the Congress to enact this - 
year a general statute for the implemen- 
tation of Article V, aimed not siraply at 
this one effort but at all such efforts, 
now and in the future. Such a statute 
could properly specify: 


1) That applications from at least 
two-thirds of the states under Article V 
must be received in the same Congress, 
just as the votes of two-thirds of the 
House and two-thirds of the Senate 
must be obtained in the same Congress 
beture the other Article V procedure 
can be initiated, 


2) That such applications be the pra- 
duet of the same legislative processes at 
the staic level as such state requires for 


«the enactment of a state law, including 


approval by the Governor (unless his 


veto is overtidden). 


3) That no action be taken by the 
Congress upon receipl of the thirty- 
fourth valid: application muti at least 
one regular session of the Congress has 
elapsed. 


4) That such a convention, when 
called, shall be apportioned by the Con- 
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gress in its call according to population, 
“with each delegate (not each state) 
having one convention vote, — 


3) That all such applications shall be 
officially transmitted to Ufe Vice Presi- 
deut and Speaker, who shall regularly 
report on their progress to avoid any 
future surprise developments. 


6) Such other requirements as to the’ 


form and wording of such applications, 


the selection of delegates, and the time,”. 


place, voting, and Rnancing of such con- 
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The Quiet Campaign: One State’s 


By PAULSIMON* 


ITHOUT fanfare, the legisla. 

W tive body of Senator Everett 

Dirksen’s home state in March 

passed a resolution calling for a prece- 

Heat shatienng convention to aniend the 

Constitution of the United States. No Il- 

linois legislator—including those of us 

who opposed the resolution—then knew 
the full significance of our action. 

About the time Hlinois was “consider- 
“jug” the resolution, Chicago's American 
‘published a story ‘indicating that as 

many as iwenty-seven states had passed 
resolutions calling for such a convention, 
but the weekend after the Mlinois action 


e “<The New York Times reported that 


thirty-two states had taken action—orlly 
two short of the thirty-four necded to 
‘mandate Congress to call a convention. 


: linois’s action was swift and silent. : 
On March 1 the resolution was intro- - 
= i duced by the Republican leadership ‘of - 

othe House, at the specific request of 


Senator Dirksen. The next day it passed 
that body without committee hearings 
and without much discussion, The Sen- 
ate received it an March 6, and the 
resolution was given a Committee-of- 


the-Whole hearing—which, because the. 


’ Committee of the Whole is the Senate 


itself, may sound impressive to the unin-. - 


itiated, but actually means ab committee 


action. There was one witness: John 


Alesia, an officer of the United Steel- 
workers Union, who testified against it. 
_ No une testified for it, vet it carried by a 

- sivaight party vote- despite the fact.that 
the Supreme Court’s 


fect were voting against thelr districts, 
lh fess than two weeks, with only a hand- 
tit of us discussing the matter, Ulinois 
had called for a convention which could 
ater the structure of government. 

fo itustrate the relative ease of 


Paul Simon, a Democratic State Senator 
from the Dlincis community of Troy, bas 
won several awards fac curblic service. 
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reapportionment. Be 
decision had given the suburbs a big in-_- 
‘erease in power and. theefure meant” 
that Republicans from the suburbs in ef- 


ventions, as the Congress may deen 
suitable. 
I see no reason to believe that the 


_ Courts would apset such a statute. It is 


not ex past facto as applied to the pre- 


sent petitions so long as they have not- 


yet reached thirty-four. Ad hoc rules 


which might be unfair if pulled out of 
_ nowhere to reject a specific application 


are not arbitrary if contained in a 
generalized statute which fulfills Con- 
gress's duty to implement Article V. Nor 


.do I believe that such a statute would 
encourage the state legislatures to seek’ 


changing the U.S. Constitution, and the. 


indifference of the states on the matter, 
I asked the legislature’s bill-drafting 


agency to prepare a dummy measure 


to appropriate $5 to the Department of 
Children and Family Services for the 
purchase of a new avastebasket. While a 
resolution of the utmost. importance to 


the nation breezed through without even 


semi-sevious attention, my measure for 
the wastebasket would have to. go 
through four committees {two in each 


House), six readings, two separate. roll - 
calls requiring a favorable vote by a. 


majority of legislators, and even then 
might be vetoed by the Governor. 


If I wanted to give the $5 to the depart- — 
ment before the next biennium, a two- >” 
thirds majority would ‘be required. AL. 
most no such safeguards are present for. 
_a resolution to change the Constitution.” . 
- Only one group generated any oppo-" *. 


to by one of my unadmiring colleagues 
as the “League of Women Vultures”) 
‘stimulated afew telegrams of opposition. 

After The New York Times story -re- 


“vealed the immediacy’af the threat, ‘I 
_ introduced a resolution in. the Senate fo. 
_rescind the action taken. A Chicago 
‘suburban representative, Anthony Sca- 
_ xiano, introduced-a similar resolution in ~ 
“the House. We were backed by several’ 
organizations aiid by sore news media, . 


but by then it had-become a party issue. 


“Though the original resolution did not 
a. receive committee consideration the mo- 
“tions to rescind were serit to committee: 
had two proposals that day before” 
‘the Senate Executive Committee, one _ 
“calling for’a nonpolitical full-time ‘pare. 
‘don and parole board, the other the reso-— 
lation to rescind. The Republican leader | 


of the Senate spoke against my parole 


board bil. -which “had “been recom- 


mended by every organization studying 
Iinois’s archaic penal system, He said 
it was “too complex” to be considered 
then. 
rescind, and the same GOP leader said 
that the original action had been “am- 


ply discussed.” The ‘Senate Democratic | 


et seo at SIBAE Ns 


-- chance to slap at the Supreme Court. 


3) Powerful special interest groups - 
“want to keep ‘state legislative bedlies 
under their control. The “one-rman—one- 
3 vote” ‘decision makes this more difficult. 


A) There continues to be fear of 


might be wise to consider a represen‘ 


‘of education, and give still another +ot¢ 


‘the wealthy and ecticated could cast 
Next came the resolution to’ 


“tional Convention, What is to stop huss’ 


the convention route indeed, ther may. 


well be discouraged. 


But unless Article V itself is amended 


to eliminate this state legislative route~ 
a possibility which I neither Favor sos 
forecast~it is ouly through some such 
statute as this that we can prevent the 
confusion and conflict of a constitutional 
crisis if and when that day ever dass 
come when thirty-four state legislative 


_convention applications are presented 


to the Congress. The urgent need fy 
reason and for a regular procedure thea 
require action by the Cougress now. 
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jeader, Thomas A. McGloon, protested, 
“The original resolution was railroaded 


through the legislature and everybody - 


knows it.” But--again by a straight party 
vote—the motion lost. 

One of the real puzzles is: Why 
should such a resohition calling for a 
Constitutional Convention be pushed? 


Both the Gallup and Harris polk « 


show that public opinion overwhelm 
ingly accepts the Supreme Court reap- 
portionment decision. In 
political leaders of the majority party 
axe defying opinion on this matter Jor 
several reasons, among them: . 


1) They know that the public really 
-does not seem to care much. We re 


vissues like registering guns, legalizing 
niga, and teachers’ pensions. - 


“Senators fit that category—this wai. 


the big city—in Ilinois’s case, Chicage- 
{it is apparently not understoad ‘that 


the same system which can throw an ot 


‘balance in one’s favor can throw an iny 
balance against him—that ultimately the 
only protection is in the “one-man—one 
“vote” principle.) 


| After the: passage of the resolution. 2 
‘a member of the Wlingis State ——e 


suggested ona radio program that # 


tive system ia the second chamber 
which would give all citizens one vote. 
give an additional vote. to those whe 
have achieved a relatively high degre? 


to those who own property, so abet 
three votes against one for the lew- 


income group. ” His next step, presui}- 
ably, is to take this idea to a Constitu- 
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Tiiasis, - 


ceived hundreds of times more mail on , 


- 2) For the more’ conservative mem- 


sition to the resolution passed in Ulinois: | ‘bers—and almost all of Tiinois's GOP 


The League of Women Voters (referred © 
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~*Saints—such as Valentine and Patrick— 


og * 
are cus- 

jfomarily honored on the day of their death. 
: Statesmen--suc has Washington and Lincoln—are 


remembered on the day of their birth. Jolin Fitz- 


* gerald Kennedy was an extraordinary human 


heing, but he was not a saint. He performed no 
miracles for the multitudes, and he claimed no 
inimunity from the vices and-vicissitudes of ordi- 
nary. men. Tt becomes clearer, not dimmer, with 
“each passing year, however, that he. was a states. 


es man—i statesman whose exhortations and ini 


tives radically altcred this nation's standards and 
standing: beth at home and arownd the world. 
Those of us who would do special honor to him, 


therefore, do well to remember him on the day, 


of his birth, not the day of his death. 

[t was not his death that changed this country, 
as some have maintained (largely because they 
could not recognize his greatness before), Lt was 
his life, And it was a life so full of hope and prom- 


ise and drive that it is far better summed up and - 


symbolized by the joys of birth than by the pangs 


of death. 


It is too carly to say svhether John Kennedy's 
birthday will ever become « national holiday. 
Washington's and Lincoln’s s birthdays were not 
officially commemorated by most states until 
many-years alter their deaths, Already, however, 
some labor unions—secking in their collective 
bargaining contracts another paid holiday instead 


of a shorter workweck—have propased November . 


22nd as an additional day off; and continued in- 
creases in automation and productivity may well 
create more pressure for some such holiday before 
-the six-hour day or thirty-hour week evolves in an 


. economy of Jeisure. | make no claim to objectivity 


on the question of whether a national holiday 


shoukt-honor our thirty-ilth President. But if it’ 


is to be, LE strongly urge chat it be on May 29th, 
not November 22nd. 

.May 29, 1967, would have been John Kennedy’s 
fiftieth birthday. He would have been a “young” 
fifty, as the saying gocs. The long days and nights 
in the White House had added more than a thou- 
sand days’ worth of lines to his face and gray to 
his hair, He needed more effort than he previ- 
ously had to read without glasses and to keep his 
weight: down. But he was, in November, 1968, 
healthier than he had ever been before, partly be. 
cause fre was happier than he had ever been be- 
lore. The health and happiness were reflected in 
his face, his voice, his bearing and his overall vital- 
ity, With young children, a young wife, youthful 
dothes and a young man’s exuberance for life, he 
would have been a young filty. " 

Would he still have been in the White House 
on May 29, 1967, had no assassin’s bullet cut him 
Jown? T think there can be no doubt of ‘that. 
Setermined upon making his maxionun possible 

ontribution to the. course of public affairs, he 

vould have sought a second term as President. 

Jearly in command of his party and beloved by 

A but the George Wallace -wing, he would have 

con ronominated in 1964 by acclamation, And 

ca tonper handicapped by voter suspicion of his 

Jigion, age and inexperience, he would have 

andily defeated Barry Goldwater (who, in my 

pinion, would sail have been the Republican 
ominee) or any other opponent. In short, he. 
oad have been in the White House now: and it 
oth stimitates and saddens the mind to imagine 
an there, pressing his advisers at a National 
oirity Council meeting, grinning impishly at a 


_sss-comference question, talking intimately with - 


visiting head of state, chatting aimlessly with 
.son, speaking solemnly to the American 


people, and moving gracefully through the kind 
of birthday reception his staff pave him four long 
years ago. 

Would the. world be very different + were he in 
the White House iiow? No one can say with any 
certainty, No two men are alike in their experi- 
ence, outlook, methods or mannerisms. John Ken- 
nedy selected: Lyndon Johnson as his running 
mate, fy 1960 :not because Mr. Jobnson was a 
carbon copy of. iihedy but, at least in part, be- 
cause Hie was ‘diferent—because his. bac kground 
and style and strength appealed to a different seg- 
ment of the elettorate from that with which Ken- 
nedy was strofigest. So it is inevitable that con- 
trasts are natéd today; and, equally ‘inevitably, 
some are pleased and some are displeased by the 
changes that have occurred. 

But those who are quick to criticize the changes 
under, Mr. Johnson. should bear in mind that 
President Kennedy, on more than one occasion, 


“publicly spoke of his administration as the “Ken- 


nedy-Johnson’: administration, Aware of the 
frustrations inherent,in the Vice-Presidency, he 
took pains to keep Mi. Jolinson as informed and 
involved as possible regarding all major decisions 
made at the White House, And President John- 
son, on taking office, faithfully restated the legis- 
lative and foreign-poli¢y goals of his predecessor 
and skillfully set out to achieve them. Most of the 
men on whom hehas depended previously worked 
with Kennedy. Most of the burdens and risks and 
limitations of his offige had equally vexed John 
Kennedy. So Jet no Ohe assume that Kennedy's 
continuation Inthe White House would have 
somchow vanquished by magic all the problems 
facing President Johnson today. 

No one can doubt that, given two such different 
men, Kenneily’s cantituatdion would have meant 
some differences, differences that in no way reflect 
on Mr, Johnson’s ability. Some would have been 
intangible and very nearly indefinable—a sense, a 
feeling, a hope, The younger generation, for ex- 
ample, felt a strong sense of identity with Ken- 


nedy, a [ecling that he understood their anxicties 


and listened to their grievances, even when his 
broader commitments did not permit him to im- 
plement their viewpoints, Deliberately he had 
songht to shatter the atmosphere of complacency 
and noninvolvement that enveloped too many of 
our campuses in the 1950s; and his removal by 
death from the White House may well have in- 
creased among many young peaple a sense of iso- 
lation and alicnation, inducing some of them to 
express their concerns and dissatisfactions, in 
picket lines and. protest movements. 

Nor was it only the young who looked to John 
Kennedy in the-White House for hope. The 
housewife watching his _press conference, the 
Negro freed from a century of virtually silent in- 
difference, the Democrat who laughed at his par- 
tisan jokes, the miner retrained as a mechanic, the 
intellectual whose letters were answered, the tour- 
ist who marveled at the transformation of the 
White House—these and many others were all in- 
fused with a new breath of national aspiration. 
Indeed, it was a worldwide, not merely a nation- 
wide, ‘phenomenon, enhanced by the President's 
youthful looks and carnest cloquence, but far 
more dependent on the strbstance of his convic- 
tions than the style of his expressions. A new 
birth of hope mace America alive and alert to its 
own greatness, altered our relations with the So- 
viet Union, attacked the plight of those victim- 
ized by poverty and prejudice, and gave to the 
office of the American Presidency a new stature in 
the eyes of the world. . 


’ 
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Tt was not all this intangibh 
thé Cuban missile crisis, the) 
Peace Corps, the ‘Trade-Expar 
ance for Progress, all the legis: 
mental health, education and 
portation and recreation—t! 
longer than was realized at the 
been expanded and extended * 
ety. But because much of John 
was intangible—because it wa 
and minds of men and the bi 
movements of whole peoples, + 
logues of statutes and decrees 


‘subject to and more immune 


knives of his posthumous critics 

It is not surprising that, Joh: 
under attack this longatter his. 
surprising if he were not, | 
throughout his necessarily cont 
the national spotlight—and he 
both surprised and disappointe 
no attacks. “Today those who rc 
principles, and those who reser 
well as those who still rapkle « 
inevitably vent their spleen o: 
legend.” 

There is a. Kennedy legend 
Kennedy legacy—a legend built. 
niirers and detractors, by both “p 
“bad.” There are those who ta 
though John Kennedy were som 
like superhuman, whose saintly 
win Work! War If in the South 
Gongress in which he so brilliant! 
augurate, as President, a Golden 
the nation’s problems at home ai 
instantly and masterfully solved 
scient sage in the White House, « 
problems for his successor. On the 
those who talk and write as though 
were a fake, the product of a vast 1 
up and his father’s ambition and 
low opportunist who was at all tin 
by Khrushchev and rebuffed ‘by 
while he timidly hoarded what ti 
he had left, in order to perpetuar 
nasty. In addition, both the “good” 
myths exaggerate his if health, an 
devotion, and his family ties, talk \ 
old Ivish tradition that impelled 
his deceased older brother's politi: 
find some meaning’ in his death th 
yond the work of an armed lunatic. 

History will correct these myths 
tive long after those who write the 
ten. For the present, those of us wi 
Kennedy as he really was—neithe: 
must content onrselves with the ki 
his place in both history and human 
secure to be deflected by the carping 
It is not dependent on the future o 
or his widow or his party or his su 
less on the impact of any writing ot 

So itis on his birthday that we | 
spect and our affection. No matte: 
preoccupied he became, John Ker 
took a boyish delight in. celebrating 
and opening presents. J well remen 
ning of one May 29th, when I stopper 
Office, on my way home, for our cu 
about the day’s developments. His ey 
a package Twas carrying, and he aske 
fully and half Imischievously, “Is 
Sadly, i¢ was not; but 1 would plac 
package or any other in remembrance 
he gave to us all. 
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~ Have we lost our national sense of humor? 
fam-not talking about manufactured com: 
dies on Broadway or television, or the largely 
“qnfunny “funny papers,” or the latest scato- 
gical. story making the nightclub. or: locker- 


norica,’ thank God, or we would all be dead 
am the unrclieved. tension. Pm talking about 
Witical Humor. Columnists like Art Buchwald 
@° Russell Baker and cartoonists like Herblock 
Gd Bill Mauldin keep their traditions alive, But 


Pilling, to, (ry-a few broad gags, shy away from 
Se truly pointed thrust that enables Americans 


Pliticians. What is. worse, the politicians then- 
Gives have forgotten how to laugh at each other. 
- Network and advertising executives discourage 
“e-polilical satires of Rowan and Martin and the 


$e before Fred Allen, Will Rogers and UH. L. 
fncken.— even before: Mark Twain, Finley 
“Gicr Dunne, Ariemas Ward and Josh Billings — 
f most distinguished officeholders have con- 
qently been subjected to biting ridicule by the 
apt laugh-makers of their time.. That is — at least 
hould be — an inherent part of the:American 
“Sitical systers: ee 
alo be sure, Joe’Miller was never elected Presi- 
91, and Bob Hope will probably never make 
Mrelary of Defense. But pointed, pertinent 
‘tical, humor — applied with the rapier, not 
4 meat-axe — has been a characteristic elernent 
he American political scene for at-least 150 
8. From. Andrew Jackson to Teddy and 


YPeted to-ertertain as well as enlighten, to 
t jokes along with slogans, and to demolish 
opponents with sarcasm as well as logic. 
oP} recent years that tradition has been fading. 
y's American political leader is‘more likely 
HW his foot into his mouth than his tongue 
qhis cheek. Ife would rather sound the alarm” 
“ § tickle the fancy. Personally, 1. would like a 
@ more leg-pulling along with all the hand- 
dng. So miuch of politics and goverment 
9 days is serious, complex, and even tragic 
Qie human bia cries oul fora little leaven- 
god spice -in this steady dict of doom.and 


be sure, many politicians begin each 
Bila speech with a formula joke. But. these 
@ phrased speechwriter’. products -are not 
a). Fictitious stories, even when funny, are 
‘Brough when they are wholly unrelated. to 
( political evertts and personalities, 

“Qould like to see our leaders theniselves, our 
ants and. Senators and Governors and 
i candidates, both possess and reveal their 
S-nuine senses of humor. A man unable. to 
gis no more equipped to lead this-country 
& understand its plight and feelings than a 
Bisble to cry, a 

o Agnew gels off the best. politically 
lines in Washington these days (Martha 
1 doesn’t count until she runs for office 

wn), 


i taugh at their’ worst problems and -their best | 


others Brothers, among others, forgetting that - 


» Pklin- Roosevelt, presidential candidates were _ 
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AN ESSATY ON 


Hum circuit. Comedy.as a whole is not dead in. 


Qost_ of our. best-known comedians, ‘although |” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


At one juneture inthe Lincoli-Douglas 

debates in Ilinais, Douglas persisted in re- 

- ferring to’ Abe as:two-faced, When Lincoln 
‘ook the podium he besa with. -- “Ladles. 

‘and gentlemen of the audience, f leave-it 
to you: if f had two faces, would J be- 

\ wearing this one?” 


' 


But with Everett Dirksén Vam trying to.un- 


screw the unscrutable”) gone from the scene, Re- 
publicans as a whole appear to be as lacking in 
humor as the Democrats. What political speakers 


today, merit and wisdom aside, are funto hear? 


William Buckley and Dick Gregory are only on 
the [ringes of politics at,best: John Lindsay and 
Ronald Reagan have a highly polished platform 


presence, but that is not:necessarily the same. 


thing as.an. authentic sense of humor. For un- 


rehearsed. situations ‘Hubert Humphrey’ and, in, 


his own way, to say nothing. of his own party, 
George Wallace, have demonstrated spontaneous 


comic fouches. Democrats historically have been. 


more: boisterous than Republicans, more earthy 
anid less inhibited in theit:various fights and 


frolics, and their greater skill at repartee. and - 


drollery: has been developed in that kind of 
atmosphere. But where is theit humor today? 
The assorted collection. of Democratic presi- 
dential. hopefuls now tuning up for next year’s 
race against Mr. Nixon have preferred to: stress 
their wisdom ‘to the neglect of their wit. Maybe 
they believe this is smart political strategy, After 
all, Tubert -Humphicy.-in--1968 © was i Tot 
funnier —even: to. his critics ~ than Richard 


Nixon who, a3 most readers will recall, neverthe-. 


less emerged the winner, In 1952 and 1956 the 
speeches.of Adlai Stevenson, while they may not 
have -always inspired belly “laughs, were full 
of dry, intellectual, frequently self-deprecating, 
humor, Yet Dwight D. Eisenhower, who’ was 
mire ‘beloved for his fine ' 
humor, had the: last Jaugh. ©. : 


No-doubt:a great. many Ametican voters will: 


always prefer a serious, solemn Woodrow Wilson 


or.asour, sober Calvin Coolidge in the White _ 


House. - (Coolidge, said : Theodore: Roosevelt's 
daughter: Alice; misi-have been “weaned on a 


. pickle’; but it was Coolidge who, when. pressed 


why he did not ‘choose lo-run again, replied: 
“Because-there is no opportunity for advanee- 
ment”) Maybe: that is one reason why stately 
George Washington was every one’s choice for our 
nation’s first President instead, of Ben Franktin 


_ with his ribald jokes. . 


con 


But history, like statistics, iy be argued both 


_ ways. For there -is plenty of evidence that’ the 
: volers do respond to genuine humor. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt could cut the ground out from under 
his opponents with a series of deft and litillating 


"thrusts (“that great “historic. trio, Martin, 


Barton, and Fishy"). Barry Goldwater dost ground 
in 1964, when his natural breezy style (“If we 
get. buck to readin’, writin’ and ‘tithmetic, and an: 
occasional little whack wlicre it will help... our 


bi on dt he Wha 


grin than his sense of . 
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N HUMOR IN POLITIC 
‘By THEODORE C.SORENSEN ~ 


educational system will take care of its: 
way, to the heavy ideological. polemics 
upon him -by his associates (“We have * 
that the proper function of the school is” 
mit the cultural heritage of one -genes 
another, not to educate or elevate se. 
rather to educate the individual ee) 

The ‘prize precedent of thely: all, r 
Lincoln, not only overcame the crii 
denounced. his consistent storytelling | 
tinued to ease the burdens of the wartin 
House by. making light of himseif and: 
bles. (Those current cundidates-who v- 
anything — short of growing a beard 
known ag -‘Lincolnesque” should: learn 
ihey take themselves. too seriously, as 
never did, that false modesty was not |: 
Told: by a well-wisher at a White Hous. 
tion, for example, that the latter's ho: 
believed God Almighty and. Abraham 
were going to: save the country, he 
jovially: “My friend, you're half right.” 

I de not advocate that the White H. 
tumed into the Fun House. But those Py: 
who are endowed with th: ability to | 
ihemselyes. and their predicaments. ha 
thereby better equipped to endure bi. 
terrible tensions and ‘the servile flattery | 


. evitably surround them in that Oval 


“Storytelling,” said Lincoln »t the height 


’ Civil War, “saves me much friction and di: 


recall John Kennedy impishly obser 
Khrushchev during their tense: and 

Vienna summit meeting in 1961, when the 
premier boasted. of his Lenin-Peace Mc: 


hope you keep it.” Eisenhower, while 4 


not have been a giant of humor, at least 
nized the necessity of this element in the 
dential picture when he encouraged the - 


George Allen to be his’ freyuent comp. 


Other Presidents have kept sinilar “court j: 


“close at hand. . 


Will any- presidential candidate next 
laugh at his own qualifications as Barry ‘ 
water did some years ago, sfating: “1 fe: 
White Housé is ready for mé since Jacqueli 
modeled it in an eighteenth-century décor’ 
will one of them say, as did Adlai Stevenses: 
lowing his defeat in the election: “A funny 
happened to me on the way to the 
House.” What meniber of the House has rex 
equalled the Indiana Congiessman of old 


~ when asked to retract his refer:nce to a coll 


as a jackass, withdrew the wo-l but addc-! 
parliamentary afterthought * .f his adver 
was out of order -- and thal «i ly a veteny, 
could tell him how? 

There have been other potable flighis, | 
and there, some of them due to the peculiar | 
trations of what Adlai. Steveusan called - 
simple brutalitics of- politics.’ Senator HI 
Wilson of Massachusetts was aa ve of this « 
he commented during a-partn larly torrul 
bate: “I believe that if we iat). wed the Lo 
Prayer here, Senators would sropose a la 
number of amendments to it.” 

Con: cued on page 
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sew 


icepts of nutrition. (Is a 


Het” seglly balanced for 


- sat suited to individual - 


Pauling thinks that the 


physical health of many - 


fd be improved by dicts 
dy essential nutrilites in 


ho makeup. Us current 


oultimalely aimed at diag- 


biochemical. differences 


“tlividuals, and applying 
Jcdge to quantilative di- 


py. (There is a sign in a 


1: Berkeley organic food 


ember, What You fat 


rapid cycling is evident 


“research. In 1949, his 


‘hemoglobin with Dr. 
19 resulted in a world- 
srt_on the structure of 
28, the abnormal pig- 
nsible for sickle cell 
‘ny authorilies believe 
syper, which identified 
anemia as & molecular 
ned the most important 
smedical research since 
yey's description of the 


of the blood in 1628, 
“"his colleagues unlocked — 
-i@chemical and genetic 

in red cell formation. | 


“oan of recent. research in 


1 


resulted in the identifi- 
‘ore than 100 abnormal 


‘a, With profound clin- 


‘s, (Pauling -and Itano 
discovered and pub- 
ist rapid diagnostic test 
{l anemia.) 


_iot only contributed io 


he enlarged its under- 
© to a general principle. 
ch is easy to recognize: 
a search for organizing 
ing the past two dec- 
‘ig has been studying 
lisease as it applics to 
is. In a way his work 


“© rejection of ‘magic 


a return to the princi. 


ide Bernard, the great 
stologist. who described 

“internal milieu,” a 
tf-regulating molecular 


e leave the lab, a col- 
“3 up the tatest chro- 
record. “Six mils, four 


tys the chart on a lab 
cans it. “That’s good,” 
ok at that pyridoxine.” 
‘lial lHife-suppording 


vorking on the auto- 
d thing.” : 
we would be a help, to 
Ssorption.” 
ve charts in the lab is of 
Pawling’s own body 
+t shows several unusual 
ocular reference fo if 
ad of taughler. Pauliig 
{ then the impish grin 
mickhy. Yes," he says, 
fo look into if sonic- 
al, it’s part of the 


Talks, and Thinks . 


é 


Senator Russell Long of Louisi- 
ana, under similar circtimstances, 


dug in for a long fight: ‘I expect’ 


to fight that proposition until Hell 
freezes over. Then | propose to start 
fighting it on ice.” 


Alben W. Barkley, veteran of a 
’ thousand campaigns, and generally 


considered one of the most effee- 


‘tive publié speakers of his day, took 


his honors lightly enough, Said he: 


“The best audicnce is one'that isin- . 


telligent, well-educated, and a litle 
drunk,” 


Unfortunately, too many voters 


today pay litHe or no aitention 
whatsoever. to the broadcasts of po- 
litical specches and debates, much 
less atlend them in person, Cam- 
paign statements mest get through 
to more voters if democracy is to be 
based, as it should be based, on the 


_ thoughtful consent of an informed 
clectorate..1f spicing those speeches. 


with humor is the only way to get 
people to listen, then every candi- 
date for President in £972 should do 
it, He need not overdo it; he need 
not sound more like a comic than a 
statesman; and it {s not necessary to 
label one's whole approach’ “the 


‘politics of joy” as a bouncy Hubert 


Ilumphrey did-to his regret in open- 
ing his 1968 campaign. But a candi- 


date can often reveal something of - 


his own ‘character and intelligence 
better ‘and more memorably 
through a few humorous touches 
than he can by confining himself to 
solemn pronunciamentos. 

It should not be difficult. Most 
successful politicians by occupation 


“and training have the quick minds 


and tongucs necessary to-untcash a 
barbed sally about their opponents 


or predicaments. Political speakers, 


moreover, enjoy. extra protection 
under. the laws of libel and slander, 


in part because of our national faith 


that no public figire in a democ- 
racy should be above caricature and 
no issue immune from comic com- 
ment, Even elementary speech 
courses urge aspiting politicians to 
work topical humor into their talks, 
or at teast to build audience rapport 
with a few opening jests. A skep- 
tical campaign crowd will be more 
likely to relax a litlle tf offered a 
few gracefully funny lines. Report- 
ers: bored by hearing fhe same 
slump speech over and over again 
will appreciate it. Young people 
turned off by traditional political 
rhetoric will warm to i€. 


Al Smith, told in 1928 of the 
Republican prediction that his clec- 
tion and administration would 
causc gtass to prow in the strects, 
expressed the hope that he could 
have a putting ercen in Times 
Square, : 

Fiorello LaGuardia, upon being 
elected Mayor of New York, swept 
patronage seekers aside with his 
famous comment: “My first qualift- 
cation for this great office is my 


Aooroves Fora Gee GA HOMOR IN 


contiriued from paga 13 4 


monurtiental personal ingratitude.” 


_ (He, too, might have borrowed 


from Lincoln, who, upon failing 
‘mildly ill in-t861, said; “Tell all the 
office-seekers to come sec me — at 
last I have something to. give 
them.,”’) ; ; 

Thomas..E, Dewey's first presi- 
dential ambitionsin 1930, at the 
age of 28, never recovered from 
Harold Ickes’ dismissal of a major 
Dewey . sfieech. with the. words: 
“No, I did not listen because I have 
a baby of my own.” (Ickes, a mas- 
ter of humorous invective, distin- 
guished. himseif in that same cam- 
paign by such utterances as “T see 


’ Dewey has thrown his diaper intoy 


the ring,” and his scornful referenc 
to the image-building Republican’ 


“ominee, Wendell Wilfkie, as “a 
simple barefogt Wall Strect law- 
yer.” 2 


James. Cox, told int 1920-that the 


“Beople had spoken” in the land-~ 


slide election of Warren G. Harding, 


‘philasophically sighed: “Yes, but 


they ‘didn’t have to speak so 
loudly." ; 

Why do ae see so little political 
humor at the top? Is il because our 
leaders in both parties are so dull 
and pompous that they are unable 
‘or unwilling.to make -us laugh? I 


. hope not. fs it because the pack- 


aged, hucksterized campaigns of to- 
day cannat work humor into their 
slick 30-sccond. commercials and 


aft ee csesedd (BD : 


Well, it’s a-brand-new ball game now, Ed!’' 


POLITICS. 


computerized mailings? That may 
be part of the reason. : 


The possibilities are always 
there. Even. President Charles, de 
Gaulle, a man never noted for lev- 
ity, once found the occasion to re- 
mark: “How: can you expect to 
govern a country that has 246-kinds 


of cheeses?” President Lyndon |: 


Johnson Jent.a rich American flavor 
to his “One of the wisest things my 
daddy ever told me was that-‘so and 
so isa damned smart man, but the 
fool’s gol no sense!’ ? In 1965, de- 
scribing his plight at that time toa 
dinner. audience in Washington, 
D.C.,. President Nixon commented 
on the fact that he had been “over- 


nominated and underelcctcd,” 


An even more basic explanation, 
{am afraid, lies in the Lensions and 
timiditics of the times in which we 
live. Believers of both the extreme 
left and the extreme sight look sus- 
piciously on those who do not 
rigidly and unquestioningly fit their 
particular molds atl the time, which 
fo one with a sense of humor can. 
Political humor is a forn-of skepti- 
cism and dissent, a means of defJat- 
ing the powerful, ticiculing the 
fanatical, and question « whether 
the fimperor is re. wearing 
clothes. For that reas. it is re- 
pressed ina totalilarian; sime, and 
its voluntary decline bo oy in our 
country is a danger sign: forus ath & 
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israel under siege 


The tourist finds life goes on normally, but what 
is normal ina country ina constant state of war? 


by Theodore C. Sorensen, je 
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+ tHustratlon by Sedat Pakay 


“Life goes on here very much as it always has,” 
the kibbutz coordinator told us, and at first glance 
that seemed to be true. The fields and orchards 
were being cultivated that day as they had been 
for thirty-two years. Children romped in the 
playgrounds and swiniming pool that adjoined 
the neat rows of tree-shaded houses. The Arab- 
Israeli conflict seemed very far away. 

But it was very near. Here, in the Beisan 
Valley below the Sea of Galilee, the boundaries 
of Israel had always extended eastward to the 
Jordan River. Afeer the Six Day War drove the 
Arab armies back from the Golan Heights to 
the north and that part of Jordan occupying the 


west bank of the Jordan River to the south, the- 


Beisan Valley settlements were the only part of 
pre-war Israel to remain within easy distance of 
enemy guns, 

Always before there had been peace in the 
valley. Even after Israel’s war for independence 
in 1948 the residents of this kibbutz lear Beit 
Shean had remained friends with the Arab 
farmers across the river, Weather ard. crop in- 
‘formation were exchanged, Once thieves, escap- 
ing into Jordan with kibbutz savings wére ap- 
prehended and the money returned, all.on an 
informal, unofficial basis. But after the Six Day 
War, Arab. guerrillas looking for positions from 
which to strike moved onto. the Jordanian side 
of the river in force, and the friendly Arab 
farmers moved out. When the infilfration of 
‘terrorists into the kibbutzim failed, the guerrillas 
brought up guns—heavy guns, bazookas and 
mortars acquired from the Soviet Union and her 
allies. Fearful of the Israeli Air Force by day, 
they lobbed shells actoss the river at night. 

Life in the kibbuta_near Beit Shean became 
more strained beneath the surface. Bomb shelters 
were built. Covered trenches crisscrossed the 
lawns. With a network of tunnels, every resident 
of the kibbutz was within thirty sectlids of 
shelter: whenever the shelling began: Wher doc- 
tors warned of the psychological damage t being 
inflicted upon children awakened nearly, every 


-night to be rushed-into an underground, it tiker, ‘ 


several shelters were converied into ch! itt ten’s 


dormitories and every child under the age -of 
eleven slept there every night. Another bunker 
was made into a teen-age discothéque to en- 
courage the young people to stay close to it 
after dack, 

The men, women and children who inhabited 
this cooperative farm were no strangers to danger. 
But this was an agricultural settlement, not a 
military camp. Nightly terror and the threat of . 
daytime harassment marred their lives and in- 
terfered with their work. Previously those in 
charge of the harvest had gone to the fields at 
4:00 A.M. each morning. Now they had to wait 
for an all-clear signal from the army. Latge 
gatherings, even funerals, were frowned upon. 
For their annual Passover dinner stairs were built 
to each window in the dining hall to enable all 


“present to escape quickly if the shelling began. 


One little girl, visiting relatives in Tel Aviv, was 
afraid to go to sleep because they had no shelters, 
“But we cannot abandon this settlement and | 
start again farther away from the boundaries,” 
the coordinator told us, “This is a small and in- 
fertile country, and to retreat under fire would 
be the beginning of the end.” And so life among 
the residents of the kibbutz near Beit Shean 
goes on; thejr work goes on, their games go on 
and visitors are welcomed with warmth and 
shown about with pride. 

The story of that kibbutz and others like it in 
the Beisan Valley captures in capsule form the 


“story of life in Israel today. We saw a land at 


peace that in fact, as Prime Minister Golda Meir 
told me, is “in a constant state of war." The 
signs of war, past, present and future, were not 
hard to see. We relaxed one Sunday on the Dead 
Sea beach from which, the: previous Thursday, 
an Israeli Army guard had kept away all traffic. 
An American tourist had been killed on that 
same beach earlier in the summer by a shell from 
the Jordanian side. We were unable to sit four 
across in the El Al plane that flew us from New 
York to Tel Aviv because the aisle seat was oc- 
cupied by an Israeli security agent. Without pub- 
lic announcement or even official acknowledg- 


ment, such agents have ridden every El Al plane 
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Near Tefffcho my sons played in a 
‘nt out Jordanian mobile cannon 
t had been virtua!ly destroyed in 
vbat against the Israeli forces in 
7. It was made in America, as were 
shells that destroyed it. No doubt 
munitions merchants made money 
both sides. The Russians clearly lost 
icy. Embarrassing as it was for the 
ptians and their comrades to be 
rquished so quickly despite their 
v Soviet equipment, it is even more 
niliating for the Flussians now to 
Israeli soldiers driving about in 
tured Russian-made trucks with 
eli army insignia attached. 
(he Israelis joke about this—"We'll 
spare parts to Moscow... Unfortu- 
vly for the Epyptians those Russian 
‘ss had every gear but reverse...’ 
as they joke about the danger sur- 
ading them, and it really does sur- 
ad them. A bomb blew up a super- 
‘ket i Jerusalem, another exploced 
he student cafeteria of the Hebrew 
iversity, another devastated a bus 
+ Hebron, another failed to go off 
‘de a watermeljon for sale outside a 
Vs. 
“et the jokes po on. “My wife says 
rave to show our spirit by shopping 
hat supermarket chat was blown 
one man tells another in a radio 
“That's not so bad. It’s one of Jeru- 
m's better stores,” replied his 
nd. “Yes, but we live in Tel Aviv!” 
‘humor is not mere bravado, Dan- 
has become a way of life for the 
vans of Israel and they show no sign 
ielding in the face of it. No one 
left the Beisan Valley kibbutz. The 
‘| damage is quickly cleared our of 
reach day. Some of the residents 
iplain about the heat in. their shel- 
others complain about the loss of 
king time during harvest. Sell 
‘rts wish the government would 
‘that portion of Jordan across the 
r from these settlements. But none 
ise Complaints leads to a sense of 
air or even hatred, 
ithe Old City of Jerusalem, now 
ited with East Jerusalem, Arabs 
fews again work side by side. Un- 
the situation I saw has been wholly 
sed by the tre in the el-Aqsa 
jue, thousands of Muslims pour 
Kast Jorusalern cash rurning to 
at higher wages dan ever betore, 
hundreds of others work in the 
alent police and civil service in 
Wd Cary, Below-- and sometimes 
ce the surface chore will always 


len resentment among the peo- 
any occupied area, Clyracl tace- 
-s to call chem “adminis- 
areas) Reunituy Jernsalem ts 
chomere dithcult cask chan split 
it, ‘Tearorists are arrested every 
armas cubes wie found 
West bank and 
Miers \aabs ieloal alonp chat the 
vimers af Jordan tac neglected 
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landless men are eligible tw vote for. 
to bridge the religious, culeural ard 
political gap watch their children m x 
with Jewish children in games ard 
social activities. Both in Jerusalem ard 
the West Bank some cooperative 
Arabs have themselves becn the tar- 
gets of puerrilla violence. 

One day our family drove off tke 
road near Jericho to visit a small 
Bedouin cent camp. Its leader, who had 
learned English before discontinuing 
his education to return co the family 
camel herd, was listening to the Jo-- 
danian radio and invited us in. We sat 
on quilts and blankets spread out on 
the dirt floor of the tent and sipped tca 
with our genial host (but net with h.s 
women folk, who were confined to the 
adjoining tent despite my wife's pres- 
ence at the tea party). Our Israeli 
guide was as welcome .in this Arab 
home as we were. Jordanian bazookss 
and machine guns went into action not 
very far away, but in that tent ic wes 
easy to forget about the conflict, the 
tensions and the threat posed by other 
Arabs inside and outside of Israel's 
present borders. 

'Uhe Israclis do not forget. “Security 
is uppermost in the minds of us all,” I 
was told by one farmer whose kibbutz 
is now far from Arab lines. Hourly 
newscasts are tuned in by most of an 
anxious population. Sabotage and 
guerrilla strikes take a toll that is ex- 
ceedingly heavy for a tiny nation thac 
sanctifies human life. Every family hes 
kin in the service, every citizen knows 
soldiers who have been killed. But 
there was none of the oppressive a7- 
mosphere I have seen in other natiors 
preoccupied with questions of secur- 
ity. Young soldiers of both sexes hitch- 
hiking home on leave are a common 
sight on every highway, but troop cor.- 
voys and patrols are rarely if ever seen. 
Movement about the country is ur- 
troubled. Moshe Dayan fecls free to 
browse in the Arab antiquity shops cf 
the Old City without guard. The Cor - 
munist Party is allowed to assail the 
government daily. Anyone is free in 
Israel to watch Jordanian television 
newscasts and propaganda program, 
and many do, 

Above all the people of Israel, fer 
all their vigilance, continue to relax, 


and thousands of tourists rclax wit 


them. The beaches and resort areas 
are crowded, particularly on weekends, 
by both Israelis and foreign visitors. 
The holy places of three religions at- 
tract crowds of every faith and natior - 
ality. Threats of hijacking and terror- 
ism have not slowed the stream cf 
Americans visiting Bethlehem, Naz- 
arcth, the Sea of Galilce, tho Stations 
of the Cross, the Dead Sea, the Wai - 
ing Wall and other shrines. After all, 
the visitor from New York City cai 
walk without fear in any part of Jerr- 
salem at any hour of the niyshr, a we - 
come change from conditions that pre- 
vailat home. 

dens of thousands of Tscaclis an | 
their guests crowded inco a scadiury 
last August to watch the Internacienc t 
Maccabia Games, wngeneat 
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come,” Prime Minister G.: Meir 
said to me the next day, “be acy re- 
fuse to show fear.” She told). of her 
previous visitors that aftern « | - three 
small boys whe sold lemones! © ratse 
money to help the governn.s ty buy 
Phantom jet fighter aircraft. an the 
United States. Fervent par cism ts 
not old-fashioned in Israel faybe .” 


| 
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The Ponte Vecchio of Fler 
| Originally constructed cr. 
the Ist century, this hist 
| bridge has beenrebullt:! °e 
times. Charming “‘bouitics 3° 
line each side, many pre : 
jewelry of fine Florentin: 
Also out of Italy’s-pas: is! 
ogendary Liquore Gallic: 
| said to be ‘distilled from ! 
| raysofthesun.”’ Perrkap. 
Cag taste sunlight ineve my 
Galliano has conquered 
Acrerica. Let it win you « 
Tgnight? 
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